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Theology  in  the 
Service  of  the  Church 

By  Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Daniel  L.  Migliore  is  the  Charles  Hodge 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  His  latest 
book  (with  Kathleen  D.  Billman)  is 
Rachel’s  Cry:  Prayer  of  Lament  and 
Rebirth  of  Hope  (1999).  This  tribute 
was  delivered  on  Februaiy  5,  2000,  at 
the  Doral  Foirestal  in  Princeton , upon  the 
presentation  of  a Festschrift  to  Thomas  W. 
Gillespie  (Theology  in  the  Service 
of  the  Church:  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Thomas  W.  Gillespie,  edited  by  Wallace 
M.  Alston  Jr.). 


TONIGHT  is  A time  to  say  thanks  to  President  Thomas  Gillespie.  We  have 
just  heard  an  eloquent  word  of  gratitude  from  Bryant  Kirkland,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  friends,  and  alumni/ae  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  All  of  us  on  the  faculty  of  this  school  also  have  good  reason  to  thank 
Tom.  During  his  eighteen  years  as  President,  he  has  encouraged  the  work  of 
the  faculty  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  By  supporting  generous 
sabbatical  leaves,  summer  research  projects,  funding  for  numerous  confer- 
ences and  guest  lecturers— and  in  many  other  ways— Tom  has  presided  over 
an  era  of  remarkable  scholarly  productivity  at  Princeton  Seminary. 

You  might  want  to  take  a look,  at  I did  recently,  at  the  impressive  list  of 
books  and  articles  published  by  our  faculty  during  the  last  two  decades.  By  my 
rough  calculations,  during  Tom’s  presidency  this  faculty  has  published  just 
short  of  200  books  and  1300  articles.  This  brings  us  to  the  central  reason  we 
have  gathered  here  this  evening:  Mr.  President,  the  faculty  has  authorized  me 
to  commission  you  to  read  these  200  books  and  1 300  articles!  Another,  and 
surely  more  enjoyable  assignment,  is  for  you  to  read  the  many  expressions  of 
thanks  contained  in  the  Festschrift  you  have  received  tonight,  with  contribu- 
tions by  several  members  of  this  faculty  and  by  distinguished  theologians  and 
church  leaders  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Tom’s  imprint  on  Princeton  Seminary  is  visible  in  many  ways.  Handsome 
new  buildings  have  been  erected.  Old  buildings  have  been  carefully  reno- 
vated. Both  the  faculty  and  student  body  have  grown  in  size  and  have  become 
more  diversified.  Moreover,  we  are  all  thoroughly  computerized.  As  a result, 
each  day  I learn  afresh,  through  experiences  of  exquisite  pain,  the  importance 
of  the  verb  “to  save.”  On  another  occasion  there  will  be  .ample  time  to  speak 
of  these  many  palpable  accomplishments  of  Tom’s  presidency.  Tonight,  I 
want  to  speak  briefly  of  something  less  tangible  but  in  the  long  run  far  more 
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important  than  new  buildings  and  fancy  computers.  I mean  Tom’s  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  theology  in  the  sendee  of  the  church. 

Like  the  rest  of  us  here  tonight,  Tom  Gillespie  stands  in  a long  Princeton 
tradition.  It  is  a distinguished  tradition  of  theological  education  that  goes  back 
to  the  founding  of  Princeton  Seminary7  in  1812.  This  tradition  begins  with  the 
apparently  simple  statement  of  the  founders  that  the  Seminary’s  purpose  is  to 
educate  ministers  in  whom  “piety  of  heart”  and  “sound  learning”  are  united. 
It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  try  to  trace  in  a few  minutes  the  history  of  this 
vision  of  theological  education.  Instead,  what  I would  like  to  do  is  to  share  a 
few  impressions  of  three  presidential  representatives  of  the  Princeton  tradi- 
tion from  my7  own  experience  of  over  forty7  years  at  the  Seminary  both  as  a 
student  and  as  a teacher. 


I. 

I have  known  personally7  three  presidents  of  Princeton  Seminary:  John  A. 
Mackay,  James  I.  McCord,  and  Thomas  W.  Gillespie.  I have  learned  much 
from  all  three,  even  if  I have  also  at  times  differed  with  all  three  in  matters 
both  small  and  large.  While  in  some  respects  these  three  Princeton  Seminary 
leaders  are  quite  different,  they  all  have  in  common  a strong  commitment  to 
what  I am  calling  the  abiding  Princeton  tradition  of  theological  education: 
Theology  is  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  mission  of  the  church. 

Let  me  first  recall  for  y7ou  the  soaring  orations  of  John  A.  Mackay  at  annual 
convocations  in  Miller  Chapel.  For  Alackay,  with  his  many  years  of  mission- 
ary7 experience  in  Latin  America,  his  expansive  vision  of  the  church,  and  his 
remarkable  blend  of  piety7  and  prophetic  passion,  theology7  required  deep 
personal  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church  both  local  and  ecumenical.  He 
repeatedly  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  necessity  of  coming  down  from  the 
observation  balcony,  as  he  called  it,  and  placing  oneself  on  the  road  of 
discipleship  of  the  servant  Lord.  He  emphasized  that  Christian  life  and 
ministry  began  with  commitment  today,  moved  through  the  memory7  of  God’s 
mighty  deeds  yesterday,  and  boldly  ventured  into  tomoiTow  where  the  God  of 
judgment  and  grace  was  about  to  do  new  things.  After  a period  of  internecine 
warfare  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  at  Princeton  Seminary,  after  a long 
winter  of  theological  lassitude  in  Protestantism,  John  Mackay  said  the 
“springtime  of  God”  had  arriv  ed  and  theological  education  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  guide  and  inspire  the  church  to  a fresh  recovery7  of  the  gospel  and  its 
relevance  for  the  whole  of  life.  Through  the  Great  Depression,  the  Second 
World  War,  the  McCarthy  era,  the  lethal  ideologies  and  regional  conflicts  of 
the  Cold  War,  John  Mackay  directed  the  ships  of  church  and  theology7  into 
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the  springtime  winds  of  God.  For  Mackay,  theology  would  surely  blossom 
again  if  only  it  was  oriented  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
mission  of  his  church. 

Let  me  also  recall  for  you  the  world-ranging  addresses  of  James  I.  McCord, 
delivered  in  his  no-nonsense  raspy  voice,  calling  faculty  and  students  alike  to 
the  unprecedented  challenges  and  the  exciting  opportunities  of  theology  and 
church  in  the  present,  if  we  were  wise  enough  to  discern  them  and  bold 
enough  to  seize  them.  It  was  a tough  time  to  do  theology  in  and  for  the 
church.  There  was  the  exhilarating  promise  of  Vatican  II,  but  also  the  aching 
tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  War;  there  was  the  courageous  and  mostly  peaceful 
struggle  for  the  civil  rights  of  African  Americans,  but  also  the  thunderbolts  of 
assassinations  and  the  apocalyptic  nighttime  glow  of  American  cities  in 
flames.  It  was  a time  of  social  revolutions  and  ecclesiastical  and  cultural 
groundshifts.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  were  undergoing 
profound  change,  although  not  nearly  fast  enough  for  the  students  of  the 
sixties  and  the  seventies.  As  President  McCord  once  noted  in  these  tumultu- 
ous years,  the  most  characteristic  sensibility  of  many  theological  students  of 
that  time  was  that  they  hated  the  church.  Yet  precisely  in  this  revolutionary 
situation,  when  it  was  very  easy  to  lose  one’s  balance,  McCord  challenged  the 
seminary  community  and  the  broader  church  to  do  our  theological  home- 
work, to  listen  afresh  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  be  ready  to  reform  our  lives 
and  the  church’s  life  in  response  to  that  Word.  Theology  for  Jim  McCord  had 
to  be  tough-minded  and  self-critical,  but  it  was  unmistakably  motivated  by 
service  of  Christ  and  the  mission  of  a church  always  in  process  of  being 
reformed  by  the  living  Word  of  God. 

Tom  Gillespie  stands  firmly  in  this  grand  tradition  and  has  insisted  on 
upholding  it.  The  challenges  he  has  faced  have  been  different  from  those  of 
his  predecessors  but  no  less  daunting.  Biblical  and  theological  amnesia;  the 
acids  of  postmodernity  with  its  radical  relativism,  eclipse  of  all  grand 
narratives,  and  deconstruction  of  selfhood;  the  loss  of  membership  and 
influence  of  the  once  mainline  churches;  and  new  threats  of  division  of  the 
church  — these  constitute  a formidable  agenda  to  address.  In  a time  of  the 
endangerment  of  personal  responsibility  outside  and  inside  the  church,  in  a 
time  of  the  erosion  of  strong  communal  structures  that  support  the  formation 
of  Christian  personhood,  Tom’s  emphasis,  if  I have  understood  him  correctly, 
has  been  primarily  pastoral  and  reflects  his  many  years  of  service  as  a pastor. 
He  has  stressed  the  need  to  recover  the  objective  content  of  the  faith  by  a 
generation  that  has  largely  lost  touch  with  it.  Beyond  this,  he  has  concentrated 
on  the  spiritual  formation  of  students  as  an  absolutely  necessary  ingredient  of 
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theological  education  and  church  leadership  for  the  future.  Like  Presidents 
Mackay  and  McCord,  President  Gillespie  has  spoken  of  the  larger  mission  of 
the  church  that  theology  serves,  as  participation  in  the  missio  Dei,  the  mission 
of  the  triune  God.  Yet  it  is,  I think,  theological  education  in  its  spiritually  and 
theologically  formative  dimensions  that  Tom  has  lifted  to  high  priority' 
during  his  presidency'.  This  comes  at  a time  when  the  religious  studies  model 
of  graduate  programs  in  religion  is  increasingly  replacing  an  explicitly 
theological  model  even  in  Protestant  divinity'  schools.  In  brief,  Tom  has 
attempted  to  keep  Princeton  Seminary’s  scholarship  and  curriculum  oriented 
to  the  ministry  and  mission  of  the  church.  The  titles  of  his  recent  convocation 
addresses  provide  ample  evidence  of  this  emphasis:  “What  is  Theological 
about  Theological  Education?,”  “The  Good  Theological  School,”  “Growing 
in  the  Knowledge  of  God,”  and  “Developing  Spiritual  Awareness.”  Perhaps  I 
could  best  sum  up  what  I take  to  be  central  in  Tom’s  understanding  of  the 
crisis  and  promise  of  theological  education  today  with  a quotation  from 
George  S.  Hendry7,  distinguished  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Princeton  during  Tom’s  own  student  days.  “Prayer,”  Hendry'  insisted,  “is  the 
lifeline  of  theology.” 


n. 

Theology'  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  church.  Is  this  more  than  a 
nostalgic  way  of  talking  about  theological  education  today?  Is  it  only  a pious 
slogan?  What  does  it  really  mean? 

Let  me  suggest  it  means  first  of  all  that  theology  is  accountable.  Theology  in 
the  service  of  the  church  is  not  an  autonomous  science  in  the  sense  of  having 
no  responsibility  to  anything  or  anyone  save  the  autonomous  self  of  the 
theologian.  On  the  contrary,  theology  in  the  service  of  the  church  means 
theological  inquiry'  that  is  pursued  in  relation  to  a believing  and  worshiping 
community'  and  that  is  accountable  to  the  truth  that  is  the  vital  center  of  the 
life  and  mission  of  this  community.  When  we  say  theology  is  accountable,  we 
say  theology  is,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  evangelical  theology',  which 
means  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  accountable  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  accountable  to  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New'  Testaments  that 
constitute  the  normative  witness  to  the  gospel,  and  accountable  to  the  creeds 
and  confessions  of  the  church  that  have  arisen  in  times  when  the  gospel  itself 
was  at  stake. 

Theology'  in  the  service  of  the  church  is,  furthermore,  ecumenical  theology7. 
An  accountable  theology7  cannot  be  a narrow7  or  provincial  theology'.  While 
every  form  of  theology  necessarily7  bears  the  stamp  of  a particular  family7  of  the 
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Christian  church  — that  is,  a particular  confessional  heritage  within  the  one, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  church  — theology  is  ecumenical  in  its  scope  and 
intention  or  it  is  not  Christian  theology  at  all.  Ecumenical  does  not  only  mean 
taking  into  account  the  rich  array  of  confessional  traditions  of  the  church  but 
also  taking  into  account  the  cultural,  linguistic,  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender 
diversities  within  the  church.  This  concern  for  theological  ecumenicity,  for 
theological  wholeness,  does  not  arise  out  of  some  abstract  principle  of 
tolerance  or  inclusivity  inherited  from  the  Enlightenment.  It  is  theologically 
grounded  in  a doctrine  of  the  triune  God,  in  a doctrine  of  the  plenitude  of 
creation,  in  a doctrine  of  the  unbounded  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  a 
doctrine  of  the  church  called  to  recognize,  cultivate,  and  celebrate  the 
multiple  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  a doctrine  of  hope  that  sees  in  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  he  proclaimed  the  reality  in  which  all  things  hold  together  and 
toward  which  all  things  move. 

Theology  in  the  service  of  the  church  that  is  accountable  and  ecumenical  is 
also  and  decisively  fire  theology.  That  theology  is  in  the  service  of  the  church 
does  not  mean  that  theological  inquiry  is  always  nervously  seeking  the 
approval  of  the  church,  much  less  allowing  itself  to  become  captive  to  the 
loudest  voices  or  the  wealthiest  contributors  in  the  church.  If  free  theology  is 
not  a prisoner  of  the  reigning  cultural  Zeitgeist,  neither  is  it  the  prisoner  of  the 
dominant  ecclesiastical  Zeitgeist.  Theology  serves  the  church  by  being  free 
from  church  control  as  well  as  being  free  for  a mutually  corrective  and 
enriching  relationship  with  concrete  congregational  life  in  the  light  of  ever 
fresh  encounters  with  the  Word  of  God,  which  both  church  and  theological 
school  need  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  their  mission.  A free  theology  is  a 
theology  that  will  not  bow  to  the  demands  for  immediate  answers  to 
disturbing  questions  that  don’t  have  easy  answers  and  that  may  take  the 
church  years  and  perhaps  generations  to  resolve.  A free  theology  knows  only 
one  Lord  and  serves  no  ideology,  whether  to  the  right,  left,  or  center. 

III. 

In  so  speaking  of  theology  in  the  service  of  the  church  as  accountable, 
ecumenical,  and  free  theology,  we  are  speaking  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
tradition  of  theology  at  its  finest.  We  are  speaking  of  the  intent  of  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Princeton  School,  of  an  Archibald  Alexander  and  a 
Charles  Hodge  and  a Benjamin  Warfield,  and  we  are  speaking  of  the  dramatic 
renewal  and  broadening  of  Princeton  theology  that  occurred  with  John 
Mackay,  Otto  Piper,  Joseph  Hromadka,  Paul  Lehmann,  George  Hendry, 
Lefferts  Loetscher,  Edward  Dowey,  James  McCord,  James  Nichols,  Paul 
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Shearer,  Charles  West,  Bernhard  Anderson,  Karlfried  Froehlich,  Freda 
Gardner,  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass,  and  a host  of  others.  Talk  to  these  people 
if  they  are  still  alive,  read  their  writings  if  they  themselves  now  engage  in 
theological  conversation  in  another  land,  and  to  a person  they  will  say  that 
theology  is  indeed  in  the  service  of  the  church  when  that  means  it  is  theology 
accountable  to  the  Lord  of  the  church,  theology  that  reaches  out  to  the 
magnificently  diverse  world  created  and  redeemed  by  God,  theology  that  is 
faithfully  free  from  the  church  as  well  as  for  the  church  because  freed  by  the 
servant  Lord  to  bring  every  ability  and  every  available  resource  to  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  and  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  perduring  Princeton  tradition  of  theology  in  the  service  of 
Christ  and  the  church  that  Tom  Gillespie  has  supported  and  shepherded  in 
his  tenure  as  President  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Tonight  we  are 
here  to  honor  and  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  to  keep  this  great  tradition 
alive. 


Sonnet  in  Honor  of  a 
Man  of  God  (For 
Thomas  W.  Gillespie) 

By  Charles  L.  Bartow 


Charles  L.  Bartow  is  the  Carl  and  Helen 
Egner  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 
in  Ministry.  He  is  the  author  most  recently 
of  God’s  Human  Speech:  A Practical 
Theology  of  Proclamation  (lppy). 


May  I provide  a Festschrift  all  my  own 
To  celebrate  what  in  you  He  has  done 
Who  sought  no  prizes  and  no  laurels  won, 
Whose  seed  of  sure  and  steadfast  love  was  sown 
In  weeds  of  hate  and  ignorance?  Alone 
He  faced  the  way  of  sorrow,  He,  the  Son 
The  Father  kissed  and  sent  to  be  undone 
For  sin’s  undoing.  Now  above  the  groan 
Of  wasted  lives,  the  mortal  wounds,  the  tears 
All  generations  know,  and  through  the  schemes 
Devised  to  hide  the  guilt  of  deicide, 

One  hears  His  voice.  He  called  you  in  your  fears 
To  brave  humility,  to  speak  the  dreams 
He  spoke,  in  you  to  have  his  seed  abide. 


Myth,  Utopia,  and 
Faith:  Theology  and 
Culture  in  Latin 
America 

by  Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan 


Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan , 1999-2000  John 
Alexander  Mackay  Visiting  Professor  in 
World  Christianity  at  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary , is  Professor  of  Humanities , 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Theology,  Evangelical  Semi- 
nary of  Puerto  Rico.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  books,  including  A Violent  Evan- 
gelism: The  Political  and  Religious 
Conquest  of  the  Americas  (1992)  and 
Entre  el  oro  y la  fe:  El  dilema  de 
America  (1995).  His  Mackay  Lecture  was 
delivered  on  Febntary  /,  2000,  in  the 
Main  Lounge  of  Mackay  Campus  Center. 


To  the  Memory  of  John  Alexander  Mackay: 
A Scotsman  with  a Latin  American  Soul 

For  in  the  beginning  of  literature  there  is  myth, 
as  there  is  also  in  the  end  of  it. 

“Parable  of  Cervantes  and  the  Quixote” 

Jorge  Luis  Borges 


ALLOW  ME  FIRST  the  opportunity  to  express,  on  behalf  of  my  wife,  Anaida, 
and  myself,  our  gratitude  to  the  President,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Gillespie, 
to  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  Dr.  James  F.  Armstrong,  to  the  Chair  of  the 
History  Department,  Dr.  James  H.  Moorhead,  and  to  the  Faculty  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  for  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  us  to  share 
with  this  community  our  common  labors  of  research,  writing,  teaching,  and 
prayer,  during  this  1999-2000  academic  year.  We  hope  the  professional 
collaborations  and  personal  friendships  that  have  begun  deepen  and  strengthen 
in  the  future. 


I.  The  Other  Spanish  Christ 

In  1932,  John  Alexander  Mackay  wrote  a book  of  seminal  significance  in  the 
history  of  Protestant  thought  and  mission  in  Latin  America.  To  tell  the  truth, 
The  Other  Spanish  Christ:  A Study  in  the  Spiritual  History  of  Spain  and  South 
America 1 was  not  and  still  is  not  a widely  read  book,  at  least  in  English,  its 
original  language.  It  has,  however,  been  published  four  times  in  Spanish 


(New  York:  MacMillan,  1932). 
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(1952,  1988,  1991,  and  1994)  in  Mexico  and  Argentina.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  and  remains  popular  in  mainline  Latin 
American  Protestant  theological  and  ecclesiastical  circles.2 3 4  Many  readers  of 
the  English  edition  were  Latin  Americans  who  read  it  in  English  but  analyzed 
it  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

During  the  1997  missiology  consultation  on  the  status  of  Christian  faith 
and  churches  in  Latin  America,  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  several  speakers 
alluded  to  Mackay  and  his  book.x  What  could  be  the  reason  for  this,  at  first 
sight,  strange  interest  on  the  part  of  Latin  Americans  in  a work  coming  from 
the  pen  of  a Scottish-American  Princetonian  Calvinist?  The  question  deepens 
because  a careful  reading  of  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  reveals  what  in  my  view 
are  flaws  in  Mackay’s  perceptions  of  Latin  America.  These  are  the  following: 

(1)  Mackay  conflates  too  easily  and  without  the  necessary  caveats  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  cultures  and  spirituality.  He  goes  from  Miguel  de 
Unamuno  to  Gabriela  Mistral,  from  Jose  Ortega  y Gasset  to  Ricardo  Rojas 
without  any  pause,  disregarding  the  long  history  of  love-hate  relationships  of 
Latin  American  intellectuals  with  their  former  imperial  metropolis.  Mackay’s 
immense  admiration  for  Unamuno  (he  wrote  a doctoral  dissertation  on 
Unamuno  for  the  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,  Peru), 4 and  his 
existential  commitment  to  the  Latin  American  mission  field,  seem  to  blind 
him  to  the  long  and  arduous  history  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  Latin 
American  intellectuals  to  forge  their  own  cultural  identity,  to  decolonize  their 
spiritual  consciousness. 

(2)  Underlying  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  is  a rather  naive  understanding  of 
the  Spanish  and  Latin  American  political  situations.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Madrid  spring,  and  Mackay  is  unable  to  perceive  the  deep  turbulences  behind 
the  joyful  facade  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 5 the  inchoate  alliance  between 
church,  army,  and  oligarchy  that  will  crush  in  a bloody  civil  war  the  hopes  for 
what  the  poet  Antonio  Machado  would  call  “a  new,  other  Spain.”  The  book 
again  confuses  desire  with  political  probability  and  exudes  a cheery  illusion  for 
the  victory  in  Latin  America,  not  far  on  the  historical  horizon,  of  a social 

2 Juan  A.  Mackay,  El  otro  Cristo  espahol  (Mexico,  D.  F.:  Casa  Unida  de  Publicaciones; 
Buenos  Aires:  Ediciones  La  Aurora,  1952,  1988,  1991,  & 1994).  The  Spanish  editions  also 
include  an  appendix,  a translation  of  “A  Theological  Meditation  on  Latin  America,”  and  an 
article  published  by  Mackay  in  Theology  Today  3 (1947):  429-39. 

3 Oscar  Bolioli,  ed.,  Hope  and  Justice  for  All  in  the  Americas:  Discerning  God's  Mission  (New 
York:  Friendship  Press,  1998). 

4 Don  Miguel  de  Unamuno:  su  personalidad,  obra  e influencia  (Lima,  Peru:  Ernesto  R. 
Villaran,  1919). 

s As  symbol  of  support  for  the  young  regime,  he  dates  the  preface  of  The  Other  Spanish 
Christ  “14th  April,  first  anniversary  of  the  Spanish  Republic.” 
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order  that  might  avoid  the  vices  of  both  unbridled  capitalism  and  Russian 
communism,  and  which  would  overcome  the  heritage  of  authoritarian 
regimes  that  had  stained  the  area  since  the  independence  wars.  Unfortunately, 
the  tragedies  and  labyrinths  of  Latin  American  history  are  too  profound  and 
complex  to  be  solved  by  means  of  clever  devices. 

(3)  Mackay’s  view  of  the  Latin  American  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
one-sided.  He  is  swift  to  perceive  its  fossilized  view  of  the  baroque  agonizing 
Christ  and  its  proclivity  to  foster  authoritarian  and  superstitious  attitudes.  Yet 
Yirgilio  Elizondo  is  probably  right  when  he  asserts  with  respect  to  Latin 
American  Catholic  culture: 

We  are  a deeply  religious  people.  Religious  expressions  are  interlaced 
throughout  our  language  and  culture:  religious  themes  appear  throughout 
our  novels,  songs,  and  art  work;  religious  imagery  is  the  most  common  and 
persistent  element  of  our  Hispanic  language  . . . Our  God-imagery  is  the 
deepest  element  of  our  identity.6 

Mackay  seems  unable  to  decipher  the  hidden  strength  of  popular  Catholi- 
cism, the  same  one  that  would  emerge  decades  later  in  the  ecclesial  base 
communities.  He  does  not  perceive,  for  example,  the  popular  vigor  in  the 
veneration  of  the  Virgin  Alary.  It  was  under  the  emblem  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  that  Spain  was  defeated  in  Mexico,  and  one  of  Elizondo’s  achieve- 
ments is  to  have  been  able  to  discern  the  soul  and  heart  of  his  people  in  the 
veneration  of  Guadalupe,  “la  virgen  morena,”  “la  morenita.”7  Visit  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Paul  here  in  Princeton  on  any  twelfth  of 
December  to  see  what  this  means.  For  the  migrant  workers  that  crow  d the 
church  that  day,  Guadalupe  represents  the  sadness  of  exile  and  the  hope  for 
the  return.  A very  biblical  theme,  indeed!  Mackay  also  dares  to  foresee  the 
emergence  in  Latin  .America  of  national  Catholic  churches,  independent  of 
Rome.  In  the  nineteenth  century  that  might  have  served  as  a ploy  on  the  part 
of  some  Latin  American  governments  to  get  diplomatic  concessions  from  the 
Vatican.  By  the  time  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  was  published,  however,  no 
dictator  of  the  area  dared  to  go  so  far.  His  friend  Haya  de  la  Torre  wus  no 
Creole  Henry  WII. 

6 “Theology’s  Contribution  to  Society:  The  Ministry  of  the  Theologian,”  in  From  the 
Heart  of  Our  People,  ed.  Orlando  Espin  and  Miguel  H.  Diaz  (Alaryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books, 
r 999),  49. 

7 Virgilio  Elizondo,  Guadalupe:  Mother  of  the  New  Creation  (Alaryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books, 
1997).  The  most  recent  scholarly  reviews  of  the  Mexican  Guadalupe  tradition  are  Richard 
Nebel,  Santa  Maria  Tonantzin  Virgen  tie  Guadalupe.  Religiose  Kontinuitdt  und  Transfonnation 
in  Mexiko  (Freiburg:  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Missionswissenchaft,  1992)  and  Stafford  Poole, 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe:  The  Origins  and  Sources  of  a Mexican  National  Symbol, 

(Tucson:  The  University  of  Arizona  Press,  1995). 
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(4)  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  articulates  with  intelligence  and  eloquence  the 
ways  in  which  Latin  American  culture,  customs,  mentalities,  institutions,  and 
traditions  might  be  enriched  thanks  to  the  Protestant  way  of  preaching, 
understanding,  and  living  the  Christian  gospel.  However,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  how  the  Protestant  understanding  and  conception  of  the  Christian 
gospel  might  be  enriched  and  transformed  by  its  incarnation  in  the  Latin 
American  spiritual  milieu  with  its  fascinating  intertwine  of  autochthonous, 
Iberian,  and  African  cultures.  Each  and  every  authentic  incarnation  and 
inculturation  of  faith  in  a specific  culture  entails  significant  alterations  in  both 
poles  of  the  relation. 

Having  said  what  I have  just  said,  of  all  places,  in  the  John  Alexander 
Mackay  Campus  Center,  under  the  indulgent  gaze  of  John  Alexander  Mackay 
himself,  my  initial  perplexity  increases.  Why  are  there  so  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can editions  of  The  Other  Spanish  Christ ? How  come  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lecture  series  in  the  Latin  American  Protestant  theological 
education  centers  is  the  John  A.  Mackay  lectures,  annually  sponsored  by  the 
Latin  American  Biblical  University,  Costa  Rica,  which  I had  the  honor  to  give 
in  1996?  Why  would  a Latin  American  student,  Pedro  Cintron,  write  a 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the  concept  of  the  church  in  Mackay,  in  1979, 
emphasizing  its  relevance  for  the  southern  parts  of  the  American  hemisphere, 
when  most  North  American  doctoral  students  in  theology  would  probably  not 
give  much  consideration  to  it?8  Why  has  the  only  full-length  and  comprehen- 
sive biography  of  Mackay  gone  through  two  editions  in  Portuguese  and  one  in 
Spanish?9 

Maybe  because,  as  happens  so  many  times  in  history,  the  limitations  of  a 
significant  book  are  unable  to  displace  from  the  center  of  attention  the  crucial 
contributions  of  that  same  text.  How  many  times,  from  Aristotle  to  Karl 
Popper,  has  Plato’s  Republic  been  considered  the  cradle  of  all  the  evils  of 
Western  culture?  Yet  no  person  is  considered  truly  educated  unless  he  or  she 
has  spent  a good  amount  of  time  walking  through  its  enticing  halls,  and 
Whitehead  was  probably  right  when  he  asserted  that  all  Western  philosophy 
has  been  nothing  but  a series  of  footnotes  to  Plato,  especially  to  his  magnum 
opus. 

What  are  the  contributions  of  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  that  overshadow  its 
defects  and  validate  the  interest  of  Latin  American  Protestants  in  that  book? 

8 Pedro  Cintron,  “The  Concept  of  the  Church  in  the  Theology  of  John  Alexander 
Mackay”  (Ph.  D.  diss.,  Drew  University,  1979). 

9 John  H.  Sinclair,  John  A.  Mackay:  um  escoces  com  alma  Latina  (Manhumirim:  Didaque 
Publica^oes,  1989  and  1995);  Juan  A.  Mackay:  Un  escoces  con  alma  latina  (Mexico,  D.  F.: 
Ediciones  CUPSA,  1990). 
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(1)  It  was  the  first  articulate  and  comprehensive  manifestation  of  what  Jose 
Mfguez  Bonino,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  Mackay  professorship,  has 
called  “the  liberal  face  of  Latin  America  Protestantism.”10  At  the  1997  San 
Jose  missiology  consultation,  John  H.  Sinclair,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  asserted  that  “Mackay’s  The  Other  Spanish  Christ . . . 
signaled  a new  era  in  which  Protestantism  was  understood  to  be  a legitimate 
part  of  the  Latin  American  religious  landscape.”11  The  book  claims  for 
Protestant  churches  full  legal,  political,  and  social  citizenship  in  an  environ- 
ment that  if  hostile,  could  become  repressive.  It  allows  them  to  be  faithful 
simultaneously  to  their  church  and  their  nation. 

(2)  The  significance  of  Mackay’s  claim  is  even  greater  for  Latin  American 
society.  It  entails  its  liberation  from  the  straightjacket  of  an  official  state 
church  that  allowed  only  one  way  of  relating  to  the  transcendent  and  the 
sacred.  Freedom  of  religion  is,  after  all,  the  cornerstone  of  all  other  freedom. 
The  possibility  of  conceiving  and  living  the  experience  of  the  sacred  in  diverse 
ways,  in  a milieu  in  which  those  differences  might  be  recognized  and 
appreciated,  has  enriching  consequences  for  any  culture.  Mackay’s  firm 
defense  of  the  right  of  Protestant  churches  to  social  recognition  in  Latin 
America  constituted  a substantial  contribution  to  democracy  in  the  region.  It 
is  symbolic  that  the  journal  for  which  he  wrote  a good  number  of  articles,  in 
Spanish,  and  which  received  his  full  support,  was  aptly  named  “La  nueva 
democracia,”  “The  New  Democracy.” 

(3)  The  book  spares  the  Protestant  communities  an  agonizing  split  of  cult 
and  culture.  Mackay  is  able  to  decipher  in  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
cultures  strong  undercurrents  of  spiritual  vitality,  expressed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  and  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  in  his 
contemporary  horizon  by  Miguel  de  Unamuno  and  Gabriela  Mistral,  among 
others.  Remember,  the  book  was  written  at  a time  in  which  a certain 


IOJose  Mi'guez  Bonino,  Rostros  del  pro  test  ant isino  latinoamericano  (Buenos  Aires:  Nueva 
Creadon,  1995),  n-33. 

11  “From  Panama  to  San  Jose:  Eighty  Years  on  an  Ecumenical  Journey,”  in  Hope  and 
Justice  for  All,  25.  Sinclair  laments  that  another  book  by  Mackay,  devoted  entirely  to  Latin 
America  — That  Other  America  (New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1935)  — never  received  much 
attention  and  has  not  been  translated  into  Spanish.  Other  books  by  Mackay,  however,  have 
been  translated  into  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  such  as  Preface  to  Christian  Theology  and  God's 
Order:  The  Ephesian  Letter.  Mackay  also  wrote  books  in  Spanish,  such  as  Realidad  c idolatria 
en  el  cristianismo  contemporaneo  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Aurora,  1970)  — the  1953  Carnahan 
Lectures,  read  at  Facultad  Evangelica  de  Teologia,  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  most 
comprehensive  Mackay  bibliography  is  probably  that  of  Stanton  R.  Wilson,  in  collabora- 
tion with  William  O.  Harris,  “John  A.  Mackay:  Bibliographical  Resources  for  the  Period 
1914-1992,”  Studies  in  Reformed  Theology  and  History  1 (1993).  It  lacks,  however,  precise 
bibliographical  data  for  the  translations  and  leaves  out  some  books  written  in  Spanish,  such 
as  Realidad  e idolatria  en  el  cristianismo  contemporaneo. 
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underestimation  of  the  intellectual  creations  of  writers  in  Spanish  prevailed  in 
North  Atlantic  regions.  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  is  an  impressive  and  enthusi- 
astic apology  of  the  spiritual  wealth  and  intellectual  richness  of  that  tradi- 
tion.12 The  text  was  crucial  in  giving  support  to  the  efforts  of  a good  number 
of  young  Latin  American  Protestant  theologians— Alberto  Rembao,  Gonzalo 
Baez  Camargo,  Angel  Mergal  and  many  others— to  avoid  a sense  of  alienation 
between  their  faith  and  their  native  culture.  It  helped  their  struggle  against  a 
certain  feeling  of  foreignness  that  threatened  to  create  an  abyss  between  their 
religiosity  and  their  national  traditions.  Angel  Mergal’s  splendid  book  of 
\g^g—Reformismo  cristianoy  alma  espariola'i  — for  example,  in  which  the  young 
scholar  claims  the  sixteenth-century  Spanish  mystics  and  dissenting  reformers 
as  ancestors  of  his  Protestant  religiosity,  bears  the  marks  of  Mackay’s  influ- 
ence. 

(4)  A section  of  The  Other  Spanish  Christ , entitled  “New  Spiritual  Currents 
in  South  America,”  is  devoted  entirely  to  several  Latin  American  writers  — 
Gabriela  Mistral,  Jose  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  Ricardo  Rojas,  and  Julio 
Navarro  Monzo.  It  shows  fluency  in  the  intellectual  currents  and  creativity  of 
the  continent,  something  rare  in  most  foreign  missionaries  who  have  come  to 
our  shores.  Mackay  was  able  to  perceive  the  literary  excellence  of  Gabriela 
Mistral  a decade  before  she  was  granted  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature,  the  first 
Latin  American  writer  and  the  first  woman  poet  to  receive  that  award.  This 
section  could  not  have  been  written  without  a deep  respect  for  and  estimate  of 
Latin  American  literary  culture.  This  might  not  surprise  anyone  now , after  the 
famed  boom  of  the  sixties,  when  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  Julio  Cortazar, 
Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Alejo  Carpentier,  Carlos  Fuentes,  Mario  Vargas  Llosa, 
Pablo  Neruda,  Octavio  Paz,  Jose  Lezama  Lima,  Ernesto  Sabato,  and  Miguel 
Angel  Asturias,  among  others,  brought  prestige  to  Latin  American  literature. 
Such  respect  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  in  the  thirties,  particularly 
from  a Scots  Calvinist  missionary.  As  a matter  of  comparison,  Charles 
Moeller’s  classic  work  Litterature  du  XXe  siecle  et  christianisme  (1953-1975),  in 
five  volumes,  does  not  include  any  Latin  American  writer  in  his  analyses  of 
religious  images,  symbols,  and  themes  in  contemporary  writers,  despite  the 
fact  that  when  the  last  volume  was  published,  in  1975,  Latin  American 

12  Thomas  W.  Gillespie,  in  a moving  eulogy  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Mackay’s 
birth,  affirms  that  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  remains  “a  classic  on  the  history  of  Spanish 
spirituality.”  Thomas  W.  Gillespie,  “John  Alexander  Mackay:  A Centennial  Remem- 
brance,” The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  11  (1989):  171-81. 

13  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  La  Aurora;  Mexico:  Casa  Unida  de  Publicaciones,  1949). 
Gonzalo  Baez  Camargo  and  Alberto  Rembao  translated  Mackay’s  books  into  Spanish.  Baez 
Camargo,  The  Other  Spanish  Christ  and  Rembao,  God's  Order:  The  Ephesian  Letter.  Both  also 
authored  books  and  were  influential  intellectuals  in  Protestant  Latin  American  circles. 
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literature  was  already  receiving  intense  international  critical  attention.  Mackay 
had  freed  himself  from  that  ethnocentric  bias.  Mackay  even  devotes  a section 
of  the  book  to  Jose  Carlos  Mariategui,  at  the  time  a brilliant  socialist  thinker 
who,  in  several  works,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Stalinist  nomenklatura , was 
adapting  Marxist  analysis  to  the  specific  realities  of  Peru  and  the  Andes.  Of 
Mariategui,  Mackay  writes:  “[He]  was  the  most  erudite  and  dynamic  writer  on 
social  questions  in  the  whole  South  American  continent  ...  he  devoted 
himself  to  a brilliant  analysis  of  modern  civilization  . . . [and]  treated  the 
religious  problem  with  great  reverence  and  acumen  . . .”m  Not  many  Chris- 
tian ministers  or  priests  were  willing  to  so  eulogize  the  main  Peruvian  Marxist 
theoretician  of  the  first  half  of  this  century! u 

(5)  Mackay  goes  a step  further  and  calls  Protestant  theologians  to  initiate  a 
meaningful  dialogue  with  the  Latin  American  literary  culture.  It  would  be  a 
dialogue  in  which  theologians  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  human 
tragedies,  sorrows,  pains,  dreams,  and  hopes  as  these  find  artistic  expression  in 
our  literature;  one  in  which  they  are  to  perceive  that  sphere  of  human 
creativity  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  intellectual  inquiry  and  concern.  It  would 
also  be  a dialogue  in  which  literature  might  open  itself  to  the  hiddenness  of 
God  in  the  labyrinths  of  history,  to  the  quest  for  the  sacred  amid  human 
existence.  This  dialogue  would  lead  to  the  mutual  enrichment  and  transforma- 
tion of  faith  and  culture,  thus  surpassing  the  frontiers  assigned  to  it  by 
Mackay. 

This  is  a significant  proposal.  Mackay  does  not,  however,  himself  engage  in 
it.  In  the  following  years,  he  had  other,  more  pressing  affairs  to  attend,  like  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  proposal  of  a dialogue 
between  theology  and  literature,  however,  still  rings  in  the  air  and  retains 
today  even  more  urgency  and  relevance  than  in  1932.  It  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  inculturation  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Latin  America. 

II.  Gustavo  Gutierrez  and  Jose  Maria  Argued  as: 

The  Story  of  a Prophetic  Commission 

Beginning  in  the  sixties,  two  types  of  human  spiritual  creations  from  Latin 
America  have  grown  in  quality  and  have  deserved  global  attention:  fiction, 


'4  The  Other  Spanish  Christ,  1 90. 

0 Mackay  wrote  a sympathetic  letter  to  Mariategui,  on  November  1,  1925,  when  the 
young  Marxist  thinker  was  exiled  and  ill  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Quoted  by  Sinclair,  Un 
escoce's  con  alma  latina,  91 . For  Mariategui’s  ideas,  see  his  Seven  Interpretive  Essays  on  Peruvian 
Reality  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1988,  Spanish  original,  1928)  and  The  Heroic  and 
Creative  Meaning  of  Socialism:  Selected  Essays  of  Jose  Carlos  Mariategui  (Amherst,  NY: 
Prometheus  Books,  1996). 
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especially  novels,  and  liberation  theology.  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  and 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Mario  Vargas  Llosa  and  Leonardo  Boff,  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  main  authors,  became  widely  known  and  read.  More  to  the  point, 
one  discovers  in  both  linguistic  discourses  surprising  coincidences  in  social 
perspectives,  thematic  complexes,  mythical  allusions,  and  utopian  expecta- 
tions. Yet  the  analyses  of  the  convergences  and  divergences,  symmetries  and 
asymmetries,  between  literature  and  theology  have  been  few  and  marginal. 

Allow  me  to  give  an  example  of  probably  the  most  important  existential  and 
intellectual  encounter  between  a prominent  theologian  and  a distinguished 
writer  in  Latin  America:  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  another  one  of  my  predecessors 
as  a John  A.  Mackay  Visiting  Professor,  and  Jose  Maria  Arguedas.  Gutierrez’s 
Teologia  de  la  liberation  [Theology  of  Liberation]16  opens  not  with  a quotation 
from  any  philosopher  or  social  scientist,  but  with  a long  citation  of  Todas  las 
sangres  [All  the  Bloods ],  a novel  by  Jose  Maria  Arguedas,  one  of  the  finest 
Peruvian  writers  of  this  century,  to  whom  Gutierrez  dedicates  his  pioneering 
book. 

The  citation  has  an  interesting  background  history.  In  several  stories, 
Arguedas  faced,  perhaps  as  no  other  Latin  American  writer,  the  labyrinthine 
and  conflictive  relations  between  the  different  “ethnias,”  cultures,  languages 
and  spiritual  traditions  in  the  Andes.  In  Agna  (1935),  Yawar  Fiesta  (1941),  Los 
rios profimdos(  1958),  and  Todas  las  sangres  (1964),  he  dwells  on  the  agonies  and 
hostilities  that  have  characterized  the  social  interplay  between  the  dominant 
white  sectors,  the  native  communities,  with  their  diverse  linguistic  and 
cultural  heritages,  the  Afiro-Peruvian  enclaves,  and  the  baroque  rainbow  of 
mestizos  and  ladinos. 

Reading  Arguedas,  one  is  moved  by  his  intense  love  for  the  despised  native 
communities,  as  well  as  the  way  his  style  and  language  is  seduced  and 
beautifully  reconfigured  by  the  melody  and  poetry  of  their  languages.  It  is  a 
splendid  transformation  of  pain  into  poetry.  It  is  the  kind  of  poetic  pathos  that 
one  finds,  for  example,  in  Toni  Morrison;  the  same  type  of  intense  poetic 
immersion  in  the  tragedies  and  hopes  of  a suffering  community.  There  is  an 
awful  struggle  in  the  entrails  of  those  beautifully  construed  novels:  it  is  the 
epic  confrontation  of  the  different  faces  of  Peru.  There  is  also  an  obstinate 
utopian  horizon,  the  dream  that  one  day,  despite  the  memory  of  violent 
conquest,  despite  the  legacy  of  centuries  of  exploitation,  justice  and  peace 
might  finally  prevail.  It  is  evidently  a biblical  hope,  a prophetic  heritage  of 

16  The  first  edition  of  Teologia  de  la  liberation  is  from  1971,  by  the  Centro  de  Estudios  y 
Publicaciones,  Lima,  Peru,  reprinted  in  1972  by  Ediciones  Si'gueme,  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
Orbis  Books  published  it  in  English  in  1973.  In  1988  a revised  edition  came  from  the  same 
publishing  house.  It  has  become  the  classic  work  of  Latin  American  liberation  theology. 
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Isaiah  and  Bartolome  de  las  Casas.  The  reader  may  also  discover  in  Arguedas  a 
superb  reconstruction  of  the  manifold  ancient  mythical  traditions  still 
resonating  in  the  Andes,  the  different  crossroads  of  the  sacred  and  the  divine, 
the  heaviness  of  social  sinfulness,  the  search  for  sanctity,  the  persistence  of 
oneiric  utopias,  and  the  endurance  of  faith  despite  social  inclemency. 

In  Todas  las  sangres,  Arguedas  confronts  the  crucial  question  of  the  meaning 
of  God  in  that  contradictory  situation  of  violence  and  resistance,  oppression 
and  hope.  And  Arguedas  finds,  deep  in  the  social  consciousness  of  his  people, 
a clash  between  two  opposing  images  of  the  Christian  God.  There  is  the  God, 
and  the  church,  of  the  lords  of  the  land;  there  is  the  God,  and  the  church,  of 
the  hopes  of  the  poor.  There  is  the  God,  and  the  church,  of  those  who  have  in 
their  power  the  fate  of  the  people;  there  is  the  God,  and  the  church,  of  those 
who  amid  their  most  profound  misery  and  desperation  pray  and  hope  against 
all  hope.  There  is  the  God,  and  the  church,  of  the  political  powers;  there  is  the 
God,  and  the  church,  of  the  prophets.  There  is  also  the  ardent  and  restless 
conscience  of  those  who  want  to  do  right  in  a maze  of  unrighteousness.  It  is 
from  such  a cosmic  and  epic  theomachy  that  the  epigraph  of  Gutierrez’s 
famous  book  derives. 

Those  previous  books  had  the  majestic  Andes  as  their  social  context.  In  his 
last  novel— El  zoiro  de  airiba  y el  zoiro  de  abajo  ( 1 969)17  — the  social  context 
changes  to  Chimbote,  a coastal  city.  It  is  a strange  text  with  two  different  types 
of  discourse.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  literary  fiction,  in  which  Arguedas 
once  more  strives  to  reconcile  the  warring  souls  of  his  nation,  this  time  in  a 
violent  urban  context.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a writer’s  diary,  in  which 
Arguedas  becomes  an  agonizing  Latin  American  Dostoyevsky.  In  the  summer 
of  1969,  Arguedas  recognizes  with  horror  that  his  novel  goes  nowhere.  This 
means  that  his  aspiration  to  bring  justice  and  peace,  to  overcome  centuries  of 
tragic  violence  and  oppression  by  a literary  reconstruction  of  reality, 
flounders  into  catastrophic  failure.  His  writing  has  lost  its  meaning;  in  fact,  his 
existence  is  now  meaningless.  The  literary  fiction  ends  in  a desperate  note  of 
incoherent  hope:  a priest,  shadowed  by  a crucifix  and  a poster  of  Che  Guevara, 
reading  First  Corinthians  13,  Paul’s  paean  to  agape. 

The  writer’s  diary  has  a different  and  highly  peculiar  conclusion.  Arguedas 
proclaims  that  with  him  a cycle  in  the  history  of  his  people  ends  and  another 
begins.  It  ends  the  cycle  of  hate,  of  oppression,  and  of  a God  of  fear.  It  begins 
the  cycle  of  integration,  solidarity,  and  of  a God  who  liberates.  He  then 
engages  in  a sudden  dialogue,  expressed  in  a dramatic  tone,  with  somebody 

u An  English  translation  has  just  appeared:  The  Fox  from  Up  Above  and  the  Fox  from  Down 
Below  (Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  2000). 
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whom  he  just  calls  “Gustavo,”  without  saying,  to  the  chagrin  of  his  readers, 
the  last  name  of  his  interlocutor.  That  “Gustavo”  was  none  other  but  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  at  the  time  a relatively  unknown  Peruvian  priest. 

Gutierrez  had  visited  the  novelist  and  shared  with  him  a conference  he  had 
recently  given  in  Chimbote  about  “God  the  liberator.”18  In  a previous 
occasion,  Arguedas  had  read  Gutierrez  some  parts  of  Todas  las  sangres,  those 
dealing  with  the  different  incarnations  of  the  Christian  God  in  Peru,  the  same 
sections  that  would  resurface  as  epigraph  in  Gutierrez’s  Theology  of  Liberation. 
Suddenly,  Arguedas,  in  the  diary,  dramatically  challenges  Gutierrez,  always 
referring  to  him  only  as  “Gustavo,”  to  dare  go  and  proclaim,  loud  and  clear, 
the  era  of  God  the  liberator.  It  is  an  awesome  charge,  a prophetic  commission. 
It  is  as  if  the  novelist,  in  the  eclipse  of  his  literary  utopia,  is  able  to  discern  that 
only  in  the  God  of  the  Exodus,  of  the  downtrodden,  of  the  exiled,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Crucified,  and  of  First  Corinthians  13,  might  lie  the  hope 
to  unravel  what  he  has  been  unable  to  unknot,  the  dark  forces  of  evil  in  the 
heart  of  Peru.  Only  that  God,  Arguedas  seems  to  be  saying,  is  able  to  exorcise 
the  demons  that  haunt  Peru  and  his  own  soul.  In  the  diary,  the  novelist 
summons  Gustavo  to  speak  in  his  exequies;  then  takes  out  a gun  from  his  desk 
and  kills  himself.  His  suicide  is  his  last  desperate  aesthetic  performance. 

Gustavo  Gutierrez  will  never  forget  that  terrible  prophetic  commission, 
proffered  with  the  pathos  and  blood  of  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  of 
Peru’s  novelists.  He  dedicated  Theology  of  Liberation  to  Arguedas,  prefaced  it 
with  the  dramatic  theomachy  of  Todas  las  sangres,  and  some  years  later  wrote  a 
beautiful  essay  on  the  novelist. ‘9  It  constitutes  an  exceptional  example,  one  of 
the  few  in  our  history,  of  a meaningful  dialogue  between  a great  writer  and  a 
great  theologian  on  the  significance  of  God  for  the  travails  and  pains,  the 
hopes,  celebrations,  and  dreams  of  a people  whose  destiny  has  been  torn  by 
misery,  violence,  and  exploitation.20  It  is  the  kind  of  meaningful  dialogue  that 
I see  proposed  in  Mackay’s  The  Other  Spanish  Christ. 

18  Arguedas  refers  to  a conference  given  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez  in  July  1968,  at  Chimbote, 
Peru.  It  was  published  as  “Hacia  una  teologia  de  la  liberation  (Montevideo,  1969),  and  in 
English  as  “Notes  on  a Theology  of  Liberation,”  In  Search  of  a Theology  of  Development 
(Lausanne:  A Sodepax  Report,  1970).  It  is  reproduced  in  Alfred  Hennelly,  ed.,  Liberation 
Theology:  A Documentary  History  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1990),  62-76. 

19  “Entre  las  calandrias:  un  ensayo  sobre  Jose  Maria  Arguedas”  (Lima:  Peru:  Instituto 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  1990).  This  essay  had  appeared  also  in  slightly  shorter  versions  in 
Pedro  Trigo  and  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Arguedas,  mito,  historia  y religion  (Lima:  Centro  de 
Estudios  y Publicaciones,  1982),  241-77;  in  Pablo  Richard  (ed.),  Raices  de  la  teologia 
latinoamericana  (San  Jose:  D£l/CEHILA,  1987),  345-63;  and  in  the  journal  Pdginas  100 
(i989)- 

20  On  the  Gutierrez-Arguedas  relation  the  best  available  analysis  is  Brett  Greider, 
“Crossing  Deep  Rivers:  The  Liberation  Theology  of  Gustavo  Gutierrez  in  the  Light  of  the 
Narrative  Poetics  of  Jose  Maria  Arguedas”  (Ph.  D.  diss.,  Graduate  Theological  Union, 
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It  shows  an  utter  lack  of  understanding  of  such  a dialogue  that  the  1973 
English  edition  of  Theology  of  Liberation  eliminated  the  epigraph  with  the 
citation  from  Arguedas,  sparing  its  readers  the  pleasure  and  perplexity  of  the 
literary  drama  behind  it.  Only  in  1988  did  Orbis  Books  finally  reedit  the  book 
with  the  epigraph  from  Arguedas  ...  in  Spanish.  So  much  for  editorial 
sagacity!  Gutierrez’s  beautiful  essay  on  Arguedas,  “Entre  las  calandrias,” 
perhaps  his  best  piece  from  a literary  standpoint,  has,  so  far  as  I know,  never 
been  translated  into  English. 

In  an  address  to  the  Peruvian  Academy  of  the  Spanish  Language,  Gutierrez 
expresses  the  following  reverent  homage  to  the  late  novelist: 

None  of  us  have  described  with  such  empathy  and  mastery  the  everyday 
pain  and  the  inexhaustible  energy  of  a historically  neglected  people  . . . 
From  an  experience  that  weaves  together  anguish  and  hope,  sorrow  and  joy, 
Arguedas  goes  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  enormous  and  complex 
reality  that  he  wants  to  express  and  transform.  At  times  he  seems  to  feel  that 
something  has  come  back  into  the  experience  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  cast  his  lot . . . He  calls  it  the  liberating  God  . . . For  our  purposes  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  fully  raised  the  question.  The  human  density 
expressed  in  this  question  is  an  inescapable  challenge  to  all  God-talk  . . . .2I 
And  yet,  Antonio  Carlos  de  Melo  Alagalhaes,  a young  Brazilian  theologian,  is 
probably  right  when,  in  a recent  article,  he  asserts  that  Gutierrez’s  reading  of 
Arguedas,  for  all  its  originality  and  significance,  does  not  substantially  affect 
his  theological  methodology"  or  his  perspective  on  how  to  do  theology7.  It 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  for  his  ideas.  It  becomes  an  isolated  instance, 
an  interesting  interlocution.  Even  if  Gutierrez  alludes  to  Arguedas  briefly  in 
several  of  his  writings,22  this  does  not  lead  him,  according  to  de  Melo 
Magalhaes,  into  a deeper  analysis  of  the  theological  import  of  Latin  American 
literature,  or  for  that  matter  even  into  Arguedas’  literary7  corpus,  as  a way  of 
discovering  and  reconstructing  the  ntyths,  the  utopias,  the  tragedies,  and  the 
faith  of  the  people, 23  and  as  a significant  tool  in  the  task  of  reconceiving 
theological  discourse. 


1988).  See  also,  Curt  Cadorette,  From  the  Heart  of  the  People:  The  Theology  of  Gustavo 
Gutierrez  (Oak  Park,  IL:  Meyer  Stone  Books,  1988),  67-75. 

21  “Theological  Language:  Fullness  of  Silence,”  in  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  The  Density  of  the 
Present.  Selected  Writings  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1999),  186-207 

22  The  Power  of  the  Poor  in  History:  Selected  Writings  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1983), 
19,  21,  204;  We  Drink  From  Our  Wells:  The  Spiritual  Journey  of  a People  (Maryknoll,  NY: 
Orbis  Books,  1984),  21,  139,  152;  On  Job:  God-Talk  and  the  Suffering  of  the  Innocent 
(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1987),  xi,  xv-xvii,  105,  106. 

2 3 “Notas  introdutorias  sobre  teologia  e literatura,”  Cadernos  de  Pos-Graduaqao  9 (1997): 
7-40. 
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This  is  unfortunate,  for  both  extraordinary  Peruvians  share  similar  feelings 
of  solidarity,  hopes  of  liberation,  and  reverence  for  the  sacred.  Both  deal  with 
similar  human  tragedies,  with  the  despair  of  misery  and  violence,  and  also 
with  the  ardent  quest  for  redemption  and  liberation.  Pedro  Trigo,  a Roman 
Catholic  theologian  teaching  Latin  American  studies  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  has  the  merit  of  stressing,  in  a very  suggestive 
essay,  the  benefits  that  a theologian  as  a theologian  might  derive  from  a critical 
scrutiny  of  Arguedas’  novels.  He  has  also  studied  the  religious  imagery  of 
other  Latin  American  novelists,  without,  however,  giving  much  consideration 
to  the  theoretical  reflection  about  what  such  an  analytical  enterprise  might 
entail  for  theological  methodology  and  scope. 24 

III.  Towards  a Dialogue  between  Latin  American  Theology 

and  Literature 

In  1993,  the  Cuban  scholar  Reinerio  Arce-Valentm  wrote  a doctoral 
dissertation  at  Tubingen,  under  the  direction  of  Jurgen  Moltmann,  on  the 
religious  ideas  and  symbols  in  the  writings  of  Jose  Marti.  It  has  been  published 
in  German  as  Religion:  Poesie  der  kommenden  Welt.  Theologische  Implikationen  im 
Werk  Jose  Marti's.1^  It  opens,  in  my  opinion,  a whole  new  field  of  dialogue  and 
discussion  in  Cuban  Marti  studies;  one  that  evades  the  dead  end  of  the 
fruitless  and  sterile  attempts  to  make  Martfa  Caribbean  Marx.  It  is  in  a sense  a 
new  Marta,  or  more  precisely  the  same  always-venerated  Marti,  but  seen  from 
a new  perspective.  It  brings,  in  my  opinion,  a hermeneutical  fresh  air  to  the 
Cuban  dialogue  at  the  right  moment,  when  scholars  on  the  island  and  in  the 
diaspora  are  designing  common  spaces  for  intellectual  collaboration  that 
might  overcome  the  bitter  animosities  of  the  past.26 

Arce-Valentin’s  book  is  significant  also  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Cuban  and 
Marti  studies.  It  constitutes  a step  forward  in  the  dialogue  between  Latin 
American  theology  and  literature  that,  according  to  my  reading  of  The  Other 
Spanish  Christ , was  previewed  by  John  Mackay  almost  seven  decades  ago.  If 
Gustavo  Gutierrez  paid  attention  to  some  stories  of  Arguedas,  Arce-Valentm 

Pedro  Trigo,  Arguedas,  mito,  historia  y religion  (Lima:  Centro  de  Estudios  y Publica- 
ciones,  1982);  Cristianismo  e historia  en  la  novela  mexicana  contempordnea  (Lima:  Centro  de 
Estudios  y Publicaciones,  1987);  “Teologi'a  narrativa  en  la  nueva  novela  latinoamericana,” 
in  Richard,  Rakes  de  la  teologi'a  latinoamericana,  263-343. 

25  (Aachen:  Concordia  Reihe  Monographien,  1993).  The  dissertation  has  been  published 
in  Spanish,  in  an  abridged  version:  Religion:  Poes/a  del  mnndo  venidero.  Las  implicaciones 
teologicas  en  la  obra  de  Jose  Marti  (Quito:  Ecuador:  Consejo  Latinoamericano  de  Iglesias, 
1996). 

26  On  this  subject,  see  Raul  Fornet-Betancourt,  ed.,  Filosofla,  teologi'a,  literatura:  aportes 
cubanos  en  los  iiltimos  50  a nos  (Aachen:  Concordia  Reihe  Monographien,  1999). 
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unveils  in  the  whole  literary  corpus  of  Marti  an  unexplored  wealth  of  religious 
imagery  and  symbolism,  which  could  be  of  inspiration  for  a new  generation  of 
Cuban  and  Latin  American  theologians.  In  so  doing,  he  calls  to  our  attention 
a statement  by  one  of  the  foremost  Latin  American  writers,  Ernesto  Sabato, 
about  the  crucial  role  of  the  novel  in  Latin  American  culture: 

Not  long  ago,  a German  critic  asked  me  why  we  Latin  Americans  have 
great  novelists  but  no  great  philosophers.  Because  we  are  barbarians,  I told 
him,  because  we  were  saved,  fortunately,  from  the  great  rationalist  schism 
...  If  you  want  our  Weltanschuung,  I told  him,  look  to  our  novels,  not  to  our 
pure  thought.27 

Discounting  the  evident  exaggeration  in  that  statement,  Sabato  has  a 
crucial  point— one  that  has  been  usually  ignored  by  theologians.  The  Latin 
American  existential  drama  in  all  its  manifold  complexities  has  expressed  itself 
fundamentally,  and  in  a magnificent  way,  in  our  literature,  especially  our 
novels,  not  in  philosophical  treatises.  To  paraphrase  Richard  Rorty,  it  is  in  our 
fiction  that  the  contingency,  the  irony,  and  the  solidarity,  but  also  the 
tragedies  and  the  comedies,  the  sorrows  and  the  joys,  the  violence  and  love, 
the  desperation  and  hope,  the  myths  of  origin  and  the  apocalyptic  utopias,  of 
our  people  find  splendid  artistic  manifestation. 

I agree  with  the  thesis  recently  expounded  by  Vftor  Westhelle  and  Hanna 
Betina  Gotz28  that  the  exploration  of  the  myths,  the  utopias,  and  the  faith 
immersed  in  our  literature  might  be  one  of  the  ways  to  overcome  the  difficult 
predicament  in  which  Latin  American  liberation  theology  finds  itself,  in  a 
historical  period  aptly  described  by  Elsa  Tamez  as  one  of  “Messianic  drought” 
in  which  the  horizons  seem  to  close.29  Theirs  is  a robust  essay  that  gives  vent 
to  the  authors’  perplexity  for  the  abyss  prevailing  between  theology  and 
literature  in  Latin  America  and,  at  the  same  time,  suggests  several  lines  of 
research.  Antonio  Carlos  de  Melo  Magalhaes  has  deepened  that  suggestion, 
and  has  contributed  first,  a brief  but  instructive  analysis  of  the  encounters  and 
misencounters  between  theology  and  literature  (or  more  generally,  art)  in 
Germany  during  the  last  two  centuries;  second,  some  notes  on  the  debate  in 
the  United  States  provoked  by  the  literary  biblical  criticism  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  Harold  Bloom  and  Jack  Miles;  and  third,  a discussion  of  the  ways  in 

27  Ernesto  Sabato,  The  Angel  of  Darkness  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1991),  194,  quoted 
by  Arce-Valentfn,  Religion:  Poesie  der  kommenden  Welt,  30. 

28  “In  Quest  of  a Myth:  Latin  American  Literature  and  Theology,”  Journal  of  Hispanic/ 
Latino  Theology  3/1  (August  1995):  5-22. 

29  “Cuando  los  horizontes  se  cierran:  Una  reflexion  sobre  la  razon  utopica  de  Qohelet," 
Cristianismo y sociedad,  ano  33/123  (1995):  7.  See  also  Elsa  Tamez,  When  the  Horizons  Close: 
Rereading  Ecclesiastes  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  2000). 
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which  three  Latin  American  theologians  have  interpreted  literary  authors, 
namely,  Gustavo  Gutierrez/Jose  Marfa  Arguedas,  Antonio  Manzatto/Jorge 
Amado,  and  Luis  Rivera-Pagan/ Alejo  CarpentierA0 

Let  me  say  some  words  about  the  last  two  pairs  of  theologians/novelists 
studied  by  de  Melo  Magalhaes.  Antonio  Manzatto  has  written  an  extended 
and  profound  theological  study  of  Jorge  Amado,  possibly  the  most  important 
Brazilian  novelist  of  this  century—  Teologia  e literatura:  reflexao  teologica  a partir 
da  antropologia  nos  romances  de  Jorge  AmadoV1  Manzatto’s  study  of  Amado  is,  in 
my  view,  theologically  more  relevant  than  Gutierrez’  reading  of  Arguedas,  for 
at  least  two  reasons.  First,  he  takes  as  its  object  of  study  the  whole  corpus  of 
Amado,  not  isolated  sections  of  some  writings.  Second,  he  does  not  limit  his 
analysis  to  the  obvious  religious  imagery  and  symbols  in  Amado’s  novels,  but 
has  a wider  spectrum  of  questions  related  to  the  main  issues  of  human 
existence  in  a society  of  so  many  contradictions  and  conflicts  as  Brazil — the 
biggest  Roman  Catholic  nation  in  the  world— with  several  native  communi- 
ties trying  to  survive  and  preserve  their  traditions,  with  a significant  presence 
of  African  American  religiosities,  and  a growing  number  of  variegated  evan- 
gelical and  Pentecostal  congregations.  Manzatto  also  brings  to  the  study  of 
Amado  an  impressive  knowledge  of  Latin  American  liberation  theology. 

As  in  Pedro  Trigo,  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  and  Reinerio  Arce-Valentfn,  in 
Manzatto  we  find  an  effort  on  the  part  of  liberation  theology  to  reconstruct 
and  reconceive  its  dialogue  with  Latin  American  culture  by  means  of  litera- 
ture, but  at  a substantially  more  sophisticated  analytical  level.  Manzatto’s 
study  of  Jorge  Amado  is  doubtless  a substantial  contribution  to  the  dialogue 
between  theology  and  literature.  De  Melo  Magalhaes,  however,  perceives 
what  he  considers  a limitation  in  Manzatto’s  perspective.  Manzatto,  according 
to  de  Melo  Magalhaes,  understands  the  value  of  literary  analysis  for  the 
language  of  theology  and  the  identification  of  its  social  context,  but  not  its 
possible  transforming  impact  in  the  main  theological  concepts,  for  example  in 
the  vision  of  God. 

I began  to  explore  systematically,  from  a theological  perspective,  Latin 
American  literature  in  the  1996  John  A.  Mackay  lectures,  given  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica.  They  were  published  that  year  in  the  journal  Vida  y pensamiento  as 
“Mito  religiosidad  e historia  en  la  literatura  y el  discurso  teologico  en  America 
Latina  y el  Caribe”  and  in  an  expanded  version  in  book  form  as  Mito , exilioy 
demonios:  literatura y teologia  en  America  Latina T There  I faced  three  different 

3°  “Notas  introdutorias  sobre  teologia  e literatura,”  7-40. 

n (Sao  Paulo:  Edi^oes  Loyola,  1994). 

32  “Mito  religiosidad  e historia  en  la  literatura  y el  discurso  teologico  en  America  Latina  y 
el  Caribe,”  Vida  y pensamiento  (Seminario  Biblico  Latinoamericano)  16/1  (1996):  5-1 15; 
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themes:  i)  Afro-Caribbean  religiosity  and  cultural  traditions  in  several  novels 
of  the  Cuban  Alejo  Carpentier;  2)  The  idea  of  exile  and  the  heterodox 
religious  imagery  in  the  poetry  of  Leon  Felipe,  a Spanish  emigre  living  and 
writing  for  more  than  three  decades  in  Mexico;  3)  Demonology  and  exorcism 
in  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez’s  exciting  novel  Del  amor  y otros  demonios  [Of  Love 
and  Other  Demons]  as  a symbol  of  the  profound  eighteenth-century  crisis  of 
Spain’s  spiritual  hegemony  over  its  Latin  American  colonial  possessions.  The 
introduction  of  the  book  elaborates  all  too  briefly  some  theoretical  consider- 
ations and  suggests  other  themes  suitable  to  theological  reflection  in  the 
works  of  several  Latin  .American  writers.  As  is  the  case  with  Gustavo  Gutier- 
rez, Reinerio  Arce- Valentin,  Pedro  Trigo  Antonio  Alanzotto,  and  Antonio 
Carlos  de  Melo  Alagalhaes,  my  own  conceptual  perspective  is  deeply  im- 
printed by  liberation  theology,  whose  demise  has  been  prematurely  an- 
nounced so  many  times. 

The  always  critical  and  brilliant  de  Melo  Magalhaes  considers  Mito,  exilioy 
demonios  “a  significant  step  forward”  in  the  dialogue  between  theology  and 
literature  in  Latin  America,  for  it  brings  to  the  fore  not  only  a theological 
appreciation  of  the  main  authors  and  writings,  but  also  an  inquiry  into  the 
implications  of  that  dialogue  for  the  language,  contents,  and  concepts  of 
theology,  positing  thus,  according  to  de  Melo  Magalhaes,  “an  alternative  to 
the  normative  theological  enterprise.”  However,  adds  de  Alelo  Magalhaes, 
“Rivera  Pagan  . . . does  not  develop  a reflection  that  might  problematize  the 
consequence  of  the  need  to  redesign  the  theological  methodology7.  He 
indicates  the  goal,  but  does  not  clarify  the  roads  to  get  there.”  Touche!  His 
final  sentence  is,  fortunately,  less  severe:  “[Rivera  Pagan’s]  interpretations  of 
the  authors  are  fascinating  and  possess  great  theological  wealth.”  Oh  well, 
thanks! 

My  proposal  to  revive  and  renew  Mackay’s  project  of  a dialogue  between 
Latin  American  theology  and  literature  obviously  does  not  refer  to  the 
reading  of  fiction  and  poetry7  for  distraction  ( diversion , Pascal  would  say  with 
acrimony),  for  pleasure,  or  to  improve  our  writing  skills,  as  legitimate  as  these 
purposes  may7  be.  It  is,  rather,  a crucial  intellectual  enterprise  to  understand, 
in  a particular  social  context  and  a specific  cultural  tradition,  the  concrete 
historical  shape  of  the  perennial  agony7  between  love  and  death,  eras  and 
thdnatos.  We  understand  agony  here  as  agonia , in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term 
as  emphasized  by7  Aliguel  de  Unamuno  in  The  Agony  of  Christianity,  a book 


Mito  exilio  y demonios:  literatura  y teologta  en  America  Latina  (Rfo  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico: 
Publicaciones  Puertorriquenas,  1996). 
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much  admired  by  Mackay.  Mikhail  Bakhtin  has  eloquently  described  that 
agonla,  as  a key  dimension  of  art: 

Only  love  is  capable  of  being  aesthetically  productive;  only  in  connection 
with  the  loved  is  fullness  of  the  manifold  possible  . . . All  abstract  formal 
moments  become  concrete  moments  in  the  architectonic  only  when  they 
are  correlated  with  the  concrete  value  of  the  mortal  human  being  ...  All 
temporal  relations  . . . reflect  the  life  and  intentness  of  the  mortal  human 
being ...  .33 

The  pathways  of  love  and  death,  of  solidarity  and  violence,  in  their 
manifold  social  and  historical  manifestations,  and  in  their  utopian  horizon, 
that  Emmanuel  Levinas  has  so  aptly  named  “ utopie  de  la  conscience"  abounding, 
in  his  view,  in  Latin  America, 34  is  nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the 
imaginary  recreation  of  reality  that  is  our  literature.  It  is  also,  as  an  act  of 
demiurgic  hubris,  a way  of  approaching  God.  Literature  is  thus  an  essential 
partner  of  dialogue  for  theology. 

The  possible  interlocutors  in  that  dialogue  are  many.  In  a course  last 
semester  here  in  Princeton  Seminary,  with  the  immense  forbearance  of  the 
students,  we  studied  twelve  of  them  — Carlos  Luentes,  Alejo  Carpentier, 
Edgardo  Rodriguez  Julia,  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  Juan  Rulfo,  Mario  Bene- 
detti,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Cristina  Peri  Rossi,  Senel  Paz,  Isabel  Allende, 
Eduardo  Galeano,  and  Gloria  Anzaldua. 

Let  me  now  suggest  just  one:  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  and  for  several  reasons. 
Borges  is  a master  of  the  short  story,  one  of  the  best  in  world  history,  on  a par 
with  Poe,  Maupassant,  or  Kafka.  English  readers  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
enter  into  the  enigmatic  and  mysterious  literary  labyrinths,  deceitfully  yet 
genuinely  true,  crafted  by  Borges.  In  1999,  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
his  birth,  Penguin  Books  edited  three  excellent  volumes  of  Borges’  writings  — 
Collected  Fictions,  Selected  Non-Fictions,  and  Selected  Poems.  But,  more  to  the 
point,  Borges  is  a mine  of  theological  provocations  waiting  to  be  explored.  His 
story  “Three  Versions  of  Judas”  is  one  of  the  most  suggestively  heterodox 
treatments  I have  ever  read  about  the  Incarnation  and  kenosis.  “The  Immor- 
tal” brings  masterfully  to  the  fore  the  issues  of  time  and  eternity,  mortality 
and  immortality.  “The  Theologians”  should  be  a required  text  for  all  those 
who  wonder  in  the  subtleties  of  the  debates  about  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy 
in  the  history  of  doctrines.  “Averroes’  Search”  could  be  an  excellent  point  of 

33  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  Toward  a Philosophy  of  the  Act  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press, 
1993).  64-5- 

34  Emmanuel  Levinas,  De  Dieu  que  vient  'a  Videe  (Paris:  Librairie  Philosophique  J.  Vrin, 
1982),  132. 
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departure  for  a reflection  about  translation  and  hermeneutics.  “The  Gospel 
According  to  Mark”  could  be  read  as  a modern  Latin  American  parable  about 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  idea  of  atonement.  “Everything  and  Noth- 
ing” is  a magnificent  short  riddle  about  identity  and  the  self,  of  both 
humankind  and  God.  He  also  has  a delightful  story— “The  Book  of  Sand”  — 
about  a Scots  Presbyterian  seller  of  Bibles,  which  begins  with  an  exchange 
about  different  Bible  versions  (Wycliffe’s,  Valera’s,  Luther’s)  and  ends  deep  in 
the  enigma  of  how  God’s  infinite  knowledge  could  be  encompassed  in  a finite 
human  book.  The  temporal  limits  of  this  lecture  allow  me  only  this  provoca- 
tive foretaste.  I just  hope  that  I have  made  my  point. 

IV.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Mackay  Legacy, 
and  the  Origins  of  Latin  American  Liberation  Theology 

But,  you  might  ask,  what  has  everything  I have  said  to  do  with  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary?  Obviously  the  Seminary  shares,  with  other  institu- 
tions of  its  kind,  a general  interest  in  the  dialogue  between  theology7  and 
culture  anywhere  in  the  world.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  the  memory  of  John 
Alexander  Mackay  confers  on  Princeton  a special  legacy,  that  of  furthering 
something  dear  to  his  heart  and  mind  — the  dialogue  between  Christian 
theology  and  culture  in  Latin  America. 

That  legacy  is  an  essential  dimension  of  the  history  of  this  institution. 
Throughout  the  last  decades,  the  Seminary7  has  received  a good  number  of 
Latin  American  students  who  have  benefited  from  the  Mackay  heritage,  and 
who  have  become  prominent  leaders  in  the  churches  and  theological  centers 
all  over  the  continent.  In  that  form  and  manner,  Princeton  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  maturation  of  Christian  theology  south  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  mention  a particularly  momentous  instance.  In  May  of  1968,  the 
Seminary  approved  the  doctoral  dissertation  written  by  a young  Brazilian 
PresbyTerian  scholar,  Rubem  Azevedo  Alves.  It  was  an  excellent  monograph 
that  combined  academic  research  and  conceptual  creativity7,  scholarly  rigor 
and  literary  imagination.  It  opened  new  vistas  and  perspectives  for  theological 
thinking  in  Latin  America.  It  was  also  written  with  stydistic  flair  and  taste.  The 
title  of  the  dissertation  was  Towards  a Theology  of  Liberation.  Think  about  this: 
It  was  finished  and  approved  two  months  before  Gustavo  Gutierrez’s 
Chimbote  talk  under  that  same  title,  several  months  before  the  Medellin 
Assembly  of  Latin  American  Bishops  (August  26  to  September  6,  1968)  that 
some  consider  the  starting  point  for  liberation  theology,  and  two  years  before 
Gutierrez’s  book  would  make  the  term  “liberation”  a key  one  in  theology. 
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This  means  that  not  only  Medellin,  but  also  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  originating  sources  of  Latin  American 
liberation  theologyT 

This  is  part  of  the  Mackay  legacy  to  be  recognized,  nourished,  and 
promoted.  By  the  way,  Alves’  dissertation  was  published  as  a book  in  1969, 
two  years  before  Gutierrez’,  but  with  a significant  change  in  the  title:  A 
Theology  of  Human  Hoped6  Apparently,  the  publishers  believed  that  the 
concept  of  “hope”  with  its  obvious  reference  to  the  writings  of  Jurgen 
Moltmann  would  be  more  commercially  attractive  than  “liberation.”  So 
much,  again,  for  editorial  sagacity!  In  some  of  Alves’  recent  books,  if  I might 
add,  the  distinction  between  the  languages  of  theology  and  literature  seems  to 
dissolve,  and  theological  discourse  becomes  another  form  of  poetry,  its 
apotheosisT 

I am  taking  the  privileged  opportunity  of  this  lecture  to  bring  to  the 
memory  of  this  institution  the  legacy,  remembered  with  deep  respect  in  Latin 
America,  of  John  A.  Mackay  and  The  Other  Spanish  Christ.  As  Latin 
Americans,  we  have  primary  responsibility  to  devise  our  own  conceptual 
pathways,  and  to  engage,  with  intelligence  and  imagination,  in  a meaningful 
dialogue  of  our  theology  and  our  literary  traditions,  a dialogue  that  takes  place 
in  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  in  our  society  and  our  inner  person,  and  which 
will  enrich  and  renew  both  our  faith  and  our  culture.  To  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  corresponds  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  the  legacy  of  John  A. 
Mackay,  allowing  always  a space  in  this  institution  for  future  Latin  American 
students  who,  like  Rubem  Alves,  might  be  interested  in  contributing  to  the 
dialogue  among  our  cultural  and  theological  traditions. 

I offer  the  caveat,  however,  that  when  John  Mackay  was  President  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Latin  America  began  at  the  Rio  Grande; 
now,  it  begins  at  the  frontier  with  Canada.  Mexicans  from  the  Southwest  and 
from  the  Republic,  with  or  without  the  legal  paraphernalia,  Puerto  Ricans, 

35  Enrique  Dussel  has  been  one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  historians  to  notice  and 
emphasize  Alves’  dissertation  as  one  of  the  founding  texts  of  liberation  theology.  Enrique 
Dussel,  “Theology  of  Liberation  and  Marxism,”  in  Ellacuria,  Ignacio,  and  Jon  Sobrino, 
Mysterium  liberations : Fundamental  concepts  of  Liberation  Theology  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis 
Books,  1994),  89. 

36  Rubem  A.  Alves,  A Theology  of  Human  Hope  (Washington,  DC:  Corpus  Books,  1969). 
The  complete  title  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  was  “Towards  a Theology  of  Liberation:  An 
Exploration  of  the  Encounter  between  the  Languages  Humanistic  Messianism  and  Messi- 
anic Humanism”  (Ph.  D.  diss.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1968). 

37  Cf.  Rubem  Alves,  Poesia,  profecia,  magia:  meditaqoes  (Rio  de  Janeiro:  CEDI,  1983)  and 
The  Poet,  the  Warrior,  the  Prophet  (London:  SCM  Press,  1990).  On  Alves,  see  Leopoldo 
Cervantes-Ortiz,  Series  de  sueiios.  La  teologia  liidico-erotico-poetica  de  Rubem  Alves:  una 
alternativa  de  desarrollo  de  la  teologia  protestante  latinoamericana.  Tesis  de  maestria  (San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica:  Seminario  Biblico  Latinoamericano,  1998). 
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Dominicans,  Cubans,  and  Haitians  from  the  Caribbean,  migrant  workers 
fleeing  from  poverty  or  repression  from  all  over  the  southern  part  of  this 
hemisphere,  Latinos  and  Latinas  from  the  barrios  of  all  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  nation,  are  “browning”  the  United  States  and  enriching  it  with 
their  cultural,  religious,  and  linguistic  traditions.  Sometimes  the  melancholy 
that  dwells  deeply  buried  in  their  souls  finds  splendid  artistic  expression,  as  in 
the  heterodox  poetics  of  Gloria  Anzaldua  or  the  nostalgic  remembrances  of 
Esmeralda  Santiago. 

I know  I say  this  to  responsive  ears  and  minds,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  addition 
of  the  Hispanic  Theological  Initiative  to  the  Seminary’s  administrative 
structure,  the  reception  once  more  this  year  of  the  Hispanic  Summer 
Program,  and  my  imitation  to  be  the  1999-2000  John  A.  Mackay  Professor. 
For  all  these  gestures  of  solidarity,  receive  our  profound  recognition  and 
gratitude.  Yet,  there  are  always  further  horizons  of  collaboration  to  be 
explored. 

May  God  bless  you  all! 
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by  Diane  B.  Obenchain 


he  invitation  to  give  the  Frederick  Neumann  Lecture  came  as  an  unex- 


pected honor  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  a scholar  of  Comparative  History 
of  Religion,  trained  in  Ru  (Confucian)  and  Chinese  traditions,  I am  not  a 
Christian  theologian.  Second,  I have  found  in  Frederick  Neumann  a compan- 
ion of  surprisingly  similar  heart,  often  expressed  in  the  same  words.  Frederick 
Neumann  came  to  the  Christian  faith  as  a Jew.  In  his  The  New  Heart:  An 
Introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Neumann  speaks  of  “the  new  heart, 
the  heart  renewed  by  Jesus.”1  This  is  the  theme  I want  to  share  with  you 
today.  I begin  with  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mrs.  Edith  Neumann,  who  carefully 
translated  her  husband’s  writings  into  English,  knowing  the  profound  inspira- 
tion they  would  have  for  English  readers  today  and  tomorrow,  myself  an 
enthusiast  among  them. 

Frederick  Neumann  gave  his  life  to  re-understanding  tradition,  in  his  case 
Jewish  tradition,  through  the  heart  renewed  by  Christ.  Neumann  cites 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet:  “I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their 
heart  will  I write  it:  and  I will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  . . ; 
for  I will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I remember  no  more.”2  As 
Neumann  brought  his  new  heart  in  Christ  to  the  over  three-thousand-year- 
old  Jewish  tradition,  I will  offer  some  foundations  for  understanding  how 
some  with  the  new  heart  in  Christ  in  China  today  are  re-enlivening  the  old 
with  the  new,  especially  the  over  three-thousand-year-old  tradition  known  in 
English  as  “Confucianism.” 

As  a scholar  of  Chinese  traditions,  I am  not  a specialist  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  China;  hence,  sketching  out  recent  Christian  history  in  China 
is  not  my  purpose  here.  As  a comparativist,  I am  trained  to  find  parallels 
between  or  among  religious  traditions,  but  comparing  Christianity  and 

1 Frederick  Neumann,  The  New  Heart:  An  Introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1991),  7. 

2 Jer  31:3 1-34;  version  taken  from  Neumann,  The  New  Heart,  3. 
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Confucianism,  abstracting  out  what  is  shared  in  common  and  what  is  not,  is 
also  not  the  main  purpose  of  this  lecture.  As  a Christian,  I am,  of  course,  quite 
interested  in  how  a heart  renewed  in  Christ  gives  new  life,  meaning,  and 
guidance  to  those  living  within  traditional  customs  different  from  my  own,  yet 
I am  not  a voice  from  the  West  on  Christian  mission  activity  in  Chinese 
cultural  areas  today. 

Rather,  I am  one  who  has  lived  in  China  for  the  past  twelve  years  on  a 
regular  basis  and  taught,  in  Chinese,  a core  course  on  “The  History  of  the 
Academic  Study  of  Religion  in  the  West”  — its  approaches,  issues,  pur- 
poses—to  undergraduates  and  graduates  at  Peking  University  in  the  first 
Department  of  Religious  Studies  in  China.  As  one  trained  as  a historical 
observer  who  has  lived  in  Taiwan,  mainland  China,  Singapore,  and  made 
frequent  visits  to  Hong  Kong  as  well,  as  one  interested  in  what  “religion”  is  as 
a human  activity  in  every  variety  of  cultural  contexts,  as  one  specializing  in  Ru 
(Confucian)  thought  for  over  thirty  years,  as  one  teaching  the  academic  study 
of  religion  in  China  to  the  best  of  China’s  students,  and  as  a Christian 
interested  to  learn  from  Chinese  themselves  what  the  new  heart  in  Christ 
means  to  them,  the  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  offer  ways  of  understanding 
better  and  evaluating  positively,  to  some  considerable  extent,  the  Protestant 
Christian  experience  in  China  today. 

In  taking  a positive  view  on  Christian  life  in  China,  I do  not  do  so  naively 
and  I am  by  no  means  alone.3  We  are  aware  that  there  is  suffering  among  the 
innocent  for  commitments  faith,  whether  Christian,  Buddhist,  or  otherwise. 
No  suffering  of  those  who  are  innocent  can  be  condoned.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  do  better  at  understanding  the  situation  in  China,  its  present  circum- 
stances and  its  history,  especially  as  regards  religion,  so  that  we  may  better 
understand  why  the  innocent  are  suffering  and  what  leaders  of  China  and 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  church  are  seeking  to  do  to  help.  If  we  understand 
better  why  there  is  such  suffering  and  what  leaders  are  doing  to  help,  we  may 
discern  better  what  we  can  do  to  help.  If  we  can  somehow  get  inside  the 
Chinese  context— and  I mean  the  mainland  Chinese  context— more  than  we 
have,  we  may  do  better  at  assessing  the  positives  and  the  negatives. 

To  take  us  into  the  Chinese  context,  I will  offer  four  doors.  First,  we  spend 

3 In  particular,  note  the  work  of  the  Revs.  Peter  and  Elyn  Maclnnis,  who  have  lived  in 
Nanjing  and  Beijing  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Elyn  Maclnnis  now  leads  the  expatriate 
Congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Beijing,  which  has  many  service  projects  to  the 
Chinese  people.  Peter  Maclnnis  was  manager  for  several  years  of  the  Amity  Printing 
Company,  Ltd.,  China’s  own  Bible  printing  house  in  Nanjing.  On  the  Maclnnis’  view  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  China,  see  “China’s  New  Spirituality,”  a report  by  Bruce  Kennedy  of 
CNN  Interactive  at  <http://cnn.com/SPECIALS/1999/china  . . . ches/o9.20.spirituality/ 
index.html>. 
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some  meaningful  time  with  Frederick  Neumann  and  his  understanding  of  the 
new  heart  in  Christ  which  renews,  indeed,  fulfills  tradition.  Second,  we  look  at 
the  Chinese  term  jiao  (instruction)  and  the  related  term  zongjiao,  which 
translates  the  English  word  “religion”  into  Chinese,  in  order  to  offer  some 
discernment  of  “the  primal  vision”  of  Chinese  culture.  Third,  we  offer  some 
clarification  of  the  relationship  of  Ru  (Confucian)  instruction  to  this  “primal 
vision.”  Fourth,  through  images,  we  quite  literally  “climb  into”  recent  times, 
reforming  themes,  and  recurring  tensions  in  China  today.  Finally,  having 
entered  through  these  four  doors,  we  may  readily  delight  in  some  everyday 
manifestations  of  the  new  heart  in  Christ  in  China  today  and  assess  them 
positively.  We  end  with  a metaphorical  image  of  the  new  heart  in  Christ  in 
China  as  “revelations  of  the  Dragon.” 

I.  Frederick  Neumann:  The  New  Heart 

For  it  is  the  God  who  said , “Let  light  shine  out  of  darkness , ” who  has  shone  in  our 
hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  clay  jars,  so  that  it  may  be  made  clear  that  this 
extraordinary  power  belongs  to  God  and  does  not  come  from  us. 

2 Cor  4:6-7 

Frederick  Neumann  described  well  the  heart  renewed  in  Christ,  its  distinc- 
tive qualities,  wherever  that  heart  beats  in  a cultured  clay  vessel.  With  a new 
heart  in  Christ,  Neumann  penetrates  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  affirming: 
“Jesus  demands  the  new  heart.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this;  he  also  offers  it 
to  us,  he  promises  it.”  For  Neumann,  the  new  heart  must  be  understood  “in 
the  light  of  the  Messianic  connection,”  the  end  of  days.  Under  the  New 
Covenant  that  Jesus  Christ  enacts,  God  will  give  his  people  a new  heart,  the 
inner  renewal  they  need  to  live  in  communion  with  him.  The  time  of 
fulfillment  is  at  the  door;  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  days  has  begun: 
“Repent,  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!”  Having  been  promised 
the  new  heart,  we  are  offered  the  new  heart  by  Jesus,  and  the  demand  is  made 
that  we  live  in  terms  of  it.  In  Neumann’s  words,  the  time  has  come  when  “the 
human  heart  will  beat  the  same  beat  as  God’s. ”* 

While  the  new  heart  is  a heart  “with  a heartbeat  the  same  as  God’s,”  every 
practicing  Christian  knows  there  is  a gap  between  the  new  heart  and  its 
manifestation  in  what  we  do.  What  spans  the  gap?  Neumann  points  in  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  fills  the  new  heart  that  has  been  cleansed  of 


■*  Neumann,  The  New  Heart,  3. 
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sin  by  Christ’s  dying  in  our  place.  Neumann  knew  that  living  by  the  Spirit  in 
total  trust,  rest,  and  dependence  upon  God,  the  kingdom  of  God  begins  to 
manifest,  slowly,  gently  in  what  we  do. 

In  Justice  and  Grace:  Reflections  on  Romans  9-1 1,  Neumann  affirms  that  living 
by  the  Spirit  in  the  new  heart  means  testifying  to  Christ,  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  witness: 

This  turning  of  our  heart  to  God  must  be  done  openly  with  our  testi- 
mony. . . . He  died  for  us  on  the  cross,  not  privately  but  publicly.  The  least 

he  asks  from  us  is  that  we  stand  up  for  him,  not  privately  but  publicly.  5 

By  this  testifying  act,  we  are  lifted  out  of  sin,  “our  miserable  existence  which  is 
against  God  and  man.”5 6  By  this  testimony,  those  who  have  not  heard  are  given 
the  same  possibility  of  receiving  “the  new  heart,  the  heart  renewed  in  Christ” 
that  we  have  received.7  This  is  not  some  hard  and  dreary  duty,  attests 
Neumann;  rather,  it  is  the  “sweet”  overflowing  of  the  heart-refreshing  gospel. 

In  his  lectures,  Neumann  essayed,  as  Paul  did,  to  take  the  gospel  to  the 
Jews.  He  discerned  Christ  as  the  “fulfiller  of  the  Old  Testament.”8  In  its  zeal 
for  God,  “Judaism  has  to  be  taken  seriously  and  to  be  respected.”9  The  history 
of  Judaism  of  the  synagogue  is  a history7  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  God  to  create 
and  nurture  a people  in  community  with  him.  The  law  God  gives  to  Moses  is 
not  a system  of  orders,  but  rather  duties  or  actions  that  tell  who  God  is  and 
who  we  are  in  communion  with  him.  However,  by  turning  these  actions,  by 
which  God  and  humanity  live  in  community  together,  into  legalisms  with 
which  humans  must  comply  in  order,  by  their  own  power,  to  become  right 
with  God,  Judaism  turned  what  God  is  doing  180  degrees  around.  Judaism  of 
the  synagogue,  says  Neumann,  “has  yet  to  recognize  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament.”10  For  Neumann,  it  is  the  gift  of  the  heart  renewed  in 
Christ  that  enables  Jews  to  recognize  fully  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jewish 
history,  revelation  that  discloses  reconciliation  between  God  and  human 
persons,  and  effects  the  communion  of  God  and  human  persons,  which  was 
God’s  intention  in  the  first  place. 

The  manner  in  w hich  Neumann  understood  the  new7  heart  to  fulfill  God’s 
intentions  for  his  people  suggests  guidelines  for  understanding  how7  the  new 

5 Frederick  Neumann,  Justice  and  Grace  (Princeton:  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1989),  13. 

6 Ibid. 

t Ibid.,  15,  alluding  to  Rom  10:14-15. 

8 Ibid.,  1. 

9 Ibid.,  5. 

10  Ibid.,  5-6. 
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heart  in  Christ  fulfills  and  completes  any  cumulative  tradition  of  teachings 
“zealous  for  God.”  For  Neumann,  atonement  comes  before  theology,  before 
Christology,  before  theories  of  the  Trinity,  before  philosophy,  and  before 
theologies  of  religious  traditions.”  Forgiven,  one  incarnates  the  new  heart  (2 
Cor  3-5).  The  new  heart  in  Christ  is  foundational;  it  comes  before  use  of 
reason  to  discern  and  explain  anything  else.  In  the  new  heart  from  which 
reason  flows,  one  knows  what  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  is  unique,  revelatory, 
ultimate,  and  soteriological.12 

In  prayer  the  new  heart  is  deepened,  strengthened  in  God’s  heart  itself;  it  is 
that  by  which  one’s  person  communes  deeply  in  the  very  person  of  God. 
Thomas  Merton  knew  meditative  prayer  as  that  by  which  the  great  “I  AM” 
resounds  “in  the  inmost  center  of  our  spirit,”  that  place  that  Neumann  calls 
“the  new  heart.”1?  In  prayer,  God,  as  it  were,  prays  in  us;  God  is  “the 
foundation  of  your  beseeching.”'4  Prayer  brings  us  together  as  one  person 
conformed  in  the  body  of  Christ  (Matt  18:19). 

With  thanks,  one  offers  back  to  God  the  new  life  one  has  received  in  Christ 
and  asks  that  God’s  hand  be  upon  this  new  life,  that  his  will  be  done  in  it,  that 
what  God  has  provided  one,  beginning  with  the  salvific  act  in  Christ  and 
including  all  else  one  has  — one’s  body,  one’s  family,  one’s  clothes,  one’s 
home,  one’s  community,  one’s  professional  possibilities  — be  used  to  provide 
for  others.  Jesus  did  this.  This  prayer  could  be  called  a covenantal  prayer.  This 
prayer,  prayed  on  the  part  of  all  persons  in  the  new  heart  of  Christ,  enlivens 
the  lifelines  of  God’s  grace,  his  provision  for  us  and  through  us.  It  enlivens  the 
very  body  of  Christ.  As  copartners  with  God,  cooperators  in  his  compassion- 
ate and  provisionary  love,  we  build  up  the  body  of  Christ,  the  community  of 
all  faithful  people,  by  moral  — that  is,  free,  reasoned,  and  loving— choice.  As 
the  new  heart  in  Christ  pulsates,  moral  covenant  community,  the  just  and 
righteous  society,  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  society,  as  our  Chinese  friends 
know  it,  is  revealed  in  us.  In  covenantal  prayer,  as  our  heart  beats  more 
intimately  with  the  heart  of  God,  as  God  prays  in  us,  each  of  us  becomes  a 
person,  a person  participating  in  the  divine  person,  a person  participating  in 

11  This  particular  phrasing  I owe  to  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  M.  Zahl,  in  his  Good  Friday  sermon, 
April  2,  1999,  Memorial  Church,  Harvard  University. 

12  On  the  relationship  of  faith  and  reason,  see  the  encyclical  letter  of  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
‘Tides  et  Ratio  (Faith  and  Reason),”  Vatican:  Vatican  Website  Publisher,  October  15,  1998. 

u Thomas  Merton,  New  Seeds  of  Contemplation  (Norfolk,  CN:  New  Directions,  1972), 
reprinted  by  permission  in  David  Stewart,  Exploring  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1992),  42-50. 

14  Julian  of  Norwich:  Showings,  trans.  Edmund  Colledge  and  James  Walsh  (New  York,  NY: 
Paulist  Press,  1978)  157,  Short  Text,  Chapter  19. 
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God’s  creative-redemptive  action  accomplished  by  Christ,  a person  participat- 
ing in  Christ’s  effective  power— in  short,  a person  whose  actions  matter.1? 

Jesus  said  he  came  not  to  abolish  but  to  fulfill  (Matt  5:17).  So  also  all  those 
whose  hearts  are  made  new  in  Christ,  as  the  life  and  work  of  Frederick 
Neumann  teaches  us.  Neumann,  living  in  the  new  heart  of  Christ,  found  his 
Jewish  teachings  fulfilled  with  new  and  true  life,  which  he  endeavored  to  share 
with  others. 

How  does  the  new  heart  in  Christ  fulfill  the  old?  Put  simply,  the  new  heart 
enables  one  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  live  as  Jesus  lived:  1)  by  adhering  to  the  will 
of  God;  2)  by  gentleness;  3)  by  sacrificial  love  for  one’s  neighbor,  even  to 
death;  4)  by  testifying  through  scripture;  and  5)  by  cooperation,  copartnership 
with  God.  Just  as  Jesus  testified  to  who  God  is  through  the  teachings  he  knew, 
so  one  with  the  new  heart  in  Christ  testifies  to  God  through  the  teachings  one 
knows,  humbly  and  without  imposing.  In  this  way,  one  could  say  that  one 
brings  Christ  to  Christ,  for  all  things  have  been  created  in  the  Word  (John  1). 

We  can  elaborate  no  further  here.  But  lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
when  we  talk  about  bringing  Christ  to  Christ,  about  bringing  the  new  heart, 
the  light  of  Christ,  to  God’s  people  created  by  the  Word  of  God  who  is 
Christ,  we  are  not  talking  about  imposing  the  Western  Christian  tradition, 
nor  imposing  Western  culture,  nor  imposing  modernity.  Christ,  God’s  very 
offering  of  himself  freely  given,  freely  received,  does  not  impose.  The  heart 
made  new  through  Christ’s  atoning,  sacrificial,  salvific  act  inaugurates  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  incarnation  of  the  new  heart  in  persons 
around  the  world  engages  great  depth  of  reason,  as  each  person  in  prayer  and 
study  of  God’s  Word,  connecting  with  God  and  others  in  the  body  of  Christ, 
decides  in  new  context  after  new  context,  what  is  of  Christ  in  what  they  have 
known  before  and  what  is  not.  This  is  precisely  Frederick  Neumann’s 
approach.  What  is  of  Christ  in  older  cultural  resources  is  taken  higher,  what  is 
not  is  left  aside.  By  each  reasoned  decision,  piece  by  piece,  the  new  heart 
incarnates  revealingly  in  the  clay  of  each  person.  And  as  these  persons 
connect,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  built  up,  revealed  in  space 
and  time. 

Adhering  to  the  will  of  God,  in  gendeness,  in  sacrificial  love  for  one’s 
neighbor,  in  testifying  through  scripture,  each  person  with  the  new  heart  in 
Christ  cooperates  with  God.  These  five  qualities  of  the  new  heart  in  Christ, 

’5  That  our  engagement  with  transcendence  (faith)  results  in  actions  that  matter  is  a 
constant  theme  in  the  teaching  and  writing  of  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith.  Cf.  Questions  of 
Religious  Truth  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1967),  36.  Smith  states  that  through  symbols  and 
faith,  one  “knowfs]  enough  to  live  — and  indeed,  to  live  in  a way  that  is  transcendently  final.” 
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which  enable  one  to  fulfill  the  old  while  living  in  the  new,  may  serve  as 
guidelines  for  understanding  better  those  in  the  new  heart  of  Christ  in  China 
today. 


II.  China:  Providing  for  the  People 

There  is  an  insight  at  the  core  of  Chinese  culture:  jiao,  which  is  often 
translated  as  “teachings.”16  But  “teachings”  in  what  sense?  If  we  examine 
classic  Han  Shuowen  meanings  of jiao,  we  find  jiao  defined  as  “what  a superior 
enacts,  the  inferior  is  to  imitate  or  emulate.”  In  the  contemporary  The 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  compiling  instances  of  the  term 
in  historical  texts,  we  find  that  early  on  jiao  meant  “to  command”  and  “to 
make  a pronouncement.”  When  ancient  overlords  “spoke,”  they  “pro- 
nounced,” made  “commands,”  which  the  people  were  to  follow,  enact,  and 
practice.  Jiao  are  those  pronouncements  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead,  which 
those  who  are  led  are  to  put  into  practice.  In  this  sense,  jiao  is  an  instrument  of 
those  who  lead  or  govern  to  conform  all  into  a pattern  (unified,  but  complex) 
of  living. 

Both  the  character  for  jiao  and  the  character  meaning  “to  govern”  izheng) 
have  as  their  right-hand  component  a picture  of  a right  hand  holding  a rod  for 
tapping.  This  same  right-hand  component  is  found  in  the  character  mu, 
meaning  “to  shepherd,”  to  keep  animals  in  line  with  a rod.  To  govern 
through  instruction  is  to  persuade  others  to  follow,  whether  through  an  actual 
rod  or  through  the  nurturing  and  shepherding  of  parents  and  teachers,  who 
instruct,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  rod.17  In  early  Chinese  civilization,  to 
govern  and  to  instruct  are  one  and  the  same  activity.  Various  forms  of 
persuasion  were  used  to  guide  the  people  into  what  is  right,  proper,  and 
standard.  Jiao,  then,  are  instructions  or  orders  for  how  to  go  about  living. 


16  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith  took  great  interest  in  the  Chinese  notion  of  jiao,  which  he 
affirmed  was  a good  part  of  his  inspiration  for  the  term  “tradition”  rather  than  “religion”. 
Cf.  The  Meaning  and  End  of  Religion  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1991)  69  and  26in66.  Smith 
states  that  an  equation  of  Chinese  jiao  and  English  “religion”  is  “seriously  misleading.” 
Smith  uses  the  Wade-Giles  romanization  chiao  for  jiao,  which  is  Pinyin  romanization.  A 
word  on  romanization  of  Chinese  words  in  English  is  necessary  here.  Mainland  China  uses 
Pinyin  romanization;  Taiwan  uses  Wade-Giles  romanization.  In  the  text  of  this  essay,  I am 
using  Pinyin,  as  I live  and  work  in  mainland  China.  In  the  notes,  both  Pinyin  and  Wade 
Giles  occur,  for  Western  libraries  house  titles  from  both  the  mainland  and  Taiwan.  The 
location  of  publication  gives  the  clue  as  to  which  romanization  style  is  used  when  citing  a 
reference  in  the  notes  here.  In  a few  instances,  for  Western  publications  using  Wade-Giles 
romanization,  I have  added  Pinyin  in  brackets  alongside. 

17  God  is  said  to  have  used  a “rod”  in  disciplining,  teaching,  and  comforting,  cf.  Psalm  23. 
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Jiaohua  is  to  transform  ( hua ) through  instructive  orders  and,  hence,  “to 
order,”  “to  civilize,”  or  “to  culture”  the  people;  jiaohua  is  “culture”  itself.18 

Traditionally,  the  leader  of  the  people,  or  leaders  at  whatever  subsidiary 
level,  had  responsibility  for  the  instructive  orders  for  conforming  all  into  one 
great  family.  All  persons  and  things  were  discerned  as  having  an  innate,  direct 
relationship  with  transcendence  (whether  internally  or  externally  concerned). 
It  was  the  leaders’  job  to  align  with  transcendence  such  that  every  single  one 
of  the  ten  thousand  things  flourished  as  Heaven  mandated  it  to  do.  Let  us  look 
briefly  at  early  Zhou  ( ca . 1046-249  B.C.E.)  discernment  of  this  kind. '9 

Reliable  passages  of  the  Shu  ( Documents ) and  the  Shi  ( Poetry ) portray 
members  of  the  royal  Zhou  Ji  as  persons  of  de,  an  inborn  potency  that  linked 
them  with  Heaven.  The  texts  narrate  how  de  enabled  the  Zhou  Ji  clan  to  rule 
in  a manner  that  reflected  Heaven’s  care  and  concern  for  the  people.  As  they 
succeeded,  their  meritorious  de  wafted  upward  with  the  smell  of  sweet 
sacrifice  to  Heaven,  which  responded  by  offering  its  mandate  to  rule  to  the  Ji 
clan,  whose  leader  was  deemed  the  “son  of  Heaven,”  founding  the  Zhou 
dynasty:20 


Heaven  has  removed  and  made  an  end  to  the  great  state  of  Yin’s  mandate. 
Now  there  are  many  former  wise  kings  of  Yin  in  Heaven.  The  following 
kings  and  following  people  here  managed  their  mandate.  (But)  in  the  end, 
the  wise  and  good  men  lived  in  misery.  These  wise  men,  wrapping  and 
earning,  leading  and  supporting  the  wives  and  children,  wailing  and  calling 
to  Heaven,  w7ent  to  w here  nobody  would  come  out  and  seize  them.  Oh, 
Heaven  also  had  pity  on  the  people  of  the  four  quarters,  and  looking  to  it 
with  affection  and  giving  its  mandate,  it  employed  the  zealous  ones  [the  Ji 
clan].  May  the  [Zhou]  king  (now7)  urgently  pay  attention  to  his  de.21 


18  On  ‘ jiao ,”  “ mu ,”  and  “zb eng,”  see  Ckung-iven  ta-tz'u  tien  (The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of 
the  Chinese  Language),  ed.  Chang  Ch’i-yan,  (Taipei:  Institute  for  Advanced  Chinese  Studies, 
1962-68;  1974),  4:885-9,  915-21. 

'9  The  following  discussion  of  Zhou  discernment  of  Heaven  and  “de”  (inborn  potency)  is 
based  upon  my  “.Ministers  of  the  Moral  Order:  Innovations  of  the  Early  Chou  [Zhou] 
Kings,  the  Duke  of  Chou  [Zhou],  Chungni  [Zhongni],  and  Ju  [/?«]”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Harvard 
University,  1984).  Portions  of  this  material  were  presented  again  in  my  “Confucian 
Democracy':  Pondering  the  Possibilities,”  paper  for  an  international  conference  on  “Confu- 
cianism Humanism  and  Modernisation:  The  Institutional  Imperatives,”  January7  8-12, 
1990,  Singapore.  Wu  Teh  Yao,  Director  of  the  sponsoring  Institute  of  East  Asian 
Philosophies  and  former  President  of  National  Tonghai  University  in  Taiwan,  who  was 
both  a Confucian  scholar  and  a Christian  and  served  on  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
UN  Charter  on  Human  Rights  in  the  1940s,  went  on  record  at  the  conference  to  encourage 
strongly  that  I publish  this  paper  as  soon  as  possible.  Parts  of  that  paper  appear  here.  The 
w hole  paper  and  doctoral  dissertation  are  being  revised  for  publication. 

20  Shu  Ching  \Jmg]  (Book  of  Documents)  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Far  Eastern  Antiquities 
22  (1970),  “Chun  Shih  [Zhun  Shi]”  1 1 and  “Wen  Hou  Chih  [Zhi]  Ming ” 1. 

21  Ibid.,  “Shao  Kao  [Gao]”  10.  The  Shang  dynasty7  of  the  Yin  people  w7as  ca.  1576-1046. 
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Heaven,  hearing  the  people’s  cry,  responded  to  them  by  providing  good 
leadership  for  them. 

Early  Chinese  understandings  of  de  entail  two  important  discernments. 
First,  the  people  have  some  kind  of  direct  relationship  with  Heaven,  for 
Heaven  responded  to  the  people  in  providing  better  leadership  for  them  in 
throwing  out  the  Shang  Zu  clan  and  installing  the  Zhou  Ji  clan.  Heaven 
“heard”  through  the  “ears”  of  the  people.  Heaven’s  mandate  was  moved  to 
those  who  cared  for  and  nurtured  the  people  in  accordance  with  Heaven’s 
order.  A leader  had  to  work  hard  at  aligning  with  Heaven’s  order  so  that  he 
might  guide  the  people  well  and  there  would  be  no  unrest.22  The  people  are  to 
be  directed,  but  not  coerced  by  use  of  punishments. 2?  If  a leader  failed  to 
provide  for  the  people  in  accordance  with  Heaven’s  natural,  life-supporting 
order,  warnings  — signs  and  omens— would  occur.  And  if  a leader  continued 
to  fail,  Heaven  would  move  its  mandate  to  another.  A leader  must  exert 
himself  for  Heaven  and  the  people  to  be  a counterpart  to  Heaven,  benefiting 
the  people  as  Heaven  does.22*  Heaven  is  on  the  side  of  the  people  and  present 
in  the  people,  not  just  in  the  leaders. 

Second,  and  therefore,  a leader’s  de  requires  some  kind  of  cultivation  to  put 
aside  self-interest  and  to  place  Heaven’s  order  and  the  people  first.2?  Later  in 
the  Zhou  period,  the  instructions  of  Kongzi,26  Mengzi,  Xunzi,  Laozi,  and 
Zhuangzi  and  other  schools  flowering  in  the  Warring  States  period  (479-221 
B.C.E.)  all  proposed  different  ways  to  cultivate  de.  to  assist  in  actualizing 
Heaven’s  order  (also  known  as  dao  or  way)  here  in  the  world.  We  can  but 
review  highlights  of  three  views. 

Kongzi  ( ca . 551-479  B.C.E.),  who  exclaimed  “Heaven  begat  the  de  that  is  in 
me,”2?  taught  a way  of  cultivating  de  through  study  of  the  lessons  of  former 
kings  contained  in  what  we  call  today  the  Ru  (Confucian)  classics.  Over  a 
lifetime  of  practice  in  putting  aside  self-interest  and  putting  care  and  concern 
for  the  people  first,  one  moves  in  the  direction  of  ren  (benevolence  towards 


22  Ibid.,  “K'angKao  [Kang  Gao]”  6:  “The  people’s  feelings  are  greatly  visible  and  the  small 
people  are  difficult  to  keep  in  order.  Go  and  do  your  very  best.  Do  not  respose  and  love 
idleness,  and  you  will  govern  well  the  people.” 

23  Ibid.,  3-4:  “.  . . King  Wen  was  able  to  make  bright  the  te  [de]  and  to  be  careful  about  the 
punishments.” 

24  Ibid.,  “ Chun  Shih  [Zhun  Shi]”  22:  “I  thereby  exert  myself  for  Heaven  and  the  people.” 
2s  Ibid.,  “To  [Duo]  Fang  “ 18-19:  “Our  king  of  Chou  [Zhou]  excellently  took  care  of  the 

people,  he  was  able  to  use  the  te  [de],  and  preside  over  the  spirits  and  Heaven.” 

26  Kongzi  is  one  of  the  many  Chinese  names  translated  into  English  as  “Confucius,” 
Kong  is  the  surname.  The  meaning  of  zi  is  “master.”  For  a history  of  the  Jesuit  fabrication 
of  the  English  name  “Confucius,”  cf.  Lionel  M.  Jensen,  Manufacturing  Confucianism 
(Durham,  NC:  Duke  University  Press,  1997),  79-96. 

27  Lunyu  (. Analects ) 7:22. 
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others).  The  Daode  Jing  ( ca . 250  B.C.E.)  taught  “all  things  without  exception 
exalt  dao  and  honor  de  . . . ; invariably  and  spontaneously.”28  The  Daoist 
method  of  cultivating  de  differed  from  Kongzi’s  in  turning  from  the  books 
to  cultivation  of  spontaneous  right  action  (wuwei),  allowing  dao  to  move 
through  one  with  no  intrusion  of  human  distorting  desire.  After  the  Han 
(202  B.C.E.-220  C.E.),  another  form  of  religio-ethical  cultivation  emerged  in 
Chinese  Buddhism  with  its  instruction  that  the  Buddha-nature  resides  in  all 
things  and  that  cultivation  “wakes  one  up”  ( buddha  means  “awakened”)  to 
what  this  nature  is.29  These  three  ways  of  cultivating  one’s  inner  capacity  to 
align  with  Heaven  or  Dao  or  Buddha  were  practiced  by  multistranded  lineages 
of  tutors,  who  not  only  practiced  these  cultivations  themselves  but  offered 
tutoring  in  these  cultivations  to  those  at  the  center  whose  responsibility  it  was 
to  instruct  the  people  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  Chinese  cultural  formation,  religio-ethical  cultiva- 
tion belonged  to  the  leader  and  his  immediate  family  and  affiliated  entourage. 
With  the  Zhou,  increasingly  more  persons  beyond  this  central  circle  engaged 
in  such  cultivation.  By  Kongzi’s  time  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century"  B.C.E., 
historical  evidence  indicates  that  the  lower  level  of  the  entire  noble  class,  the 
shi,  all  considered  themselves  endowed  with  de  and  as  having  some  appreciable 
opportunity  to  cultivate  de.  Members  of  this  burgeoning,  educated  shi  class, 3° 
through  their  tutoring  of  those  at  the  center,  aspired  to  influence  beneficially2 
what  was  left  of  the  Zhou  ruling  house.  Chaos  reigned  and  order  in  the 
kingdom  pressed  to  be  restored.  By2  the  end  of  the  Warring  States  period 
(third  century  B.C.E.),  followers  of  Kongzi  proposed  that  all  persons  are  born 
with  de  (or  xing,  human  nature  that  is  innately  good)  and  if  given  good 
instruction,  anyone  could  become  a sage. 3 1 Daoists  of  every  variety  gave 
instruction  in  those  practices  that  enabled  any"  one  to  partake  of  immortal  life, 
even  now.  After  the  Han,  Buddhists  assured  all  that  anyone  is  a “Buddha  on 
the  way,”  a bodhisattva,  able  to  be  “enlightened.”  Communication  and 
economic  factors  limited  the  availability  of  literate  religio-ethical  cultivation 
to  the  elite,  gentry7  class.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  Han,  the  practice  of 

28  Daode  jing,  5 1 ■ 

29  Arthur  Wright,  Buddhism  in  Chinese  History  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press, 

3959)-  . _ 

3°  On  the  shi  class  in  ancient  times,  see  Hsu  Cho-yun,  Ancient  China  in  Transition 
(Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University7  Press,  1965);  on  the  shi  class  in  early  modem  times,  see 
Yu  Ying-shih,  Chung-kuo  chin-shih  tsung-chiao  lun-liyu  shang-jen  ching-shen  ( Religious  Ethic 
and  the  Mercantile  Spirit  in  Early  Modern  China)  (Taipei:  Linking  Press,  1987). 

s'  Lunyu  (Analects)  15:38:  “Instruction  has  no  class  barrier.”  Mengzi  6B:2:  “Anyone  can  be 
a Yao  or  a Shun.”  Xunzi,  Chapter  23:  “Anyone  can  be  an  Yu.”  Yao,  Shun,  and  Yu  were  the 
three  great  sage  kings  of  China’s  Golden  Age  when  Heaven’s  order  was  believed  to  have 
been  well  actualized  in  the  world. 
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religio-ethical  cultivation  was  available  not  only  to  most  members  of  the 
gentry  class,  but  also  to  some  landowning  merchants  and  artisans.  Generally, 
the  Tang-Song-Ming  (900-1650  C.E.)  periods  witnessed  a steady  progression 
in  growing  “lay  culture”  of  literate  pursuers  of  Ru  (Confucian),  Daoist,  and 
Buddhist  instruction. )2 

As  the  Chinese  family  expanded  over  many  dynasties,  bringing  a variety  of 
peoples  into  its  great  family,  it  became  more  complex  with  various  schools  of 
instruction,  whether  skills  for  farming,  arts  for  warfare,  practices  to  achieve 
longevity,  or  methods  for  interior  cultivation  of  the  human  person.  Many 
instructions  emerged,  each  of  these  being  discerned  as  one  branch  of  the  great 
inclusive,  parent  tree  of  instruction  or  Chinese  culture.  It  was  the  leader’s 
responsibility  to  hold  the  whole  of  instruction  together  and  to  pass  instruction 
from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the  people.  This  he  did  through  his 
command  of  subsidiary  levels  sharing  in  his  governing  instruction,  taking  the 
governing  instruction  from  the  center  to  far  villages  of  the  provinces. 

The  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644  C.E.),  Emperor  Taizu, 
proposed  a profound  idea:  the  three  instructions  are  one  ( san  jiao  he  yi).  Lin 
Zhao’en  (1517-1598  C.E.)  construed  this  idea  in  the  direction  that  Ru 
(Confucian)  instruction  was  supported  by  Buddhist  and  Daoist  instruction. 
The  primary  of  the  three  is  “elder  brother”  and  “model”  to  the  other  two 
“younger  brothers.”  This  idea,  while  seemingly  similar  to  the  early  Greek 
notion  of  unity  in  diversity,  is  different  in  the  Chinese  discernment  of  family 
order  as  the  branching  of  a tree:  Each  brother  is  a hierarchically  ordered 
branching  of  one  tree,  each  deriving  life  from  the  parent  tree,  each  making 
concrete  contribution  of  life  back  to  that  parent  tree.  The  important  point  of 
the  “three  instructions  are  one”  approach  is  that  in  certain  periods  in  Chinese 
history,  particularly  the  Warring  States  period  and  in  Ming  times,  Chinese 
governance  was  masterful  in  espousing  an  “elder  brother”  line  of  instruction, 
while  yet  being  open  to  instruction  from  other  “younger  brother”  lineages. 

In  short,  in  traditional  Chinese  society  those  who  tutored  the  center, 
offering  advice  and  content  that  a leader  might  use  as  governing  instruction 
for  the  people,  were  primarily  of  the  noble  class.  They  were  not  the  center  of 
political  power,  but  also  not  powerless  as  the  masses  were.  Reform  in  modern 
times,  through  the  Maoist  period  until  today,  has  sought  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  all  people,  not  just  schools  of  tutors,  lineages  of  noble,  educated  elites, 
to  serve  as  sources  of  content  which  a leader  could  integrate  into  the 

32  See  Jacques  Gernet,  A History  of  Chinese  Civilization  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1082),  Parts  2 and  7.  See  also  Charles  O.  Hucker,  China's  Imperial  Past  (Stanford: 
Stanford  Univesity  Press,  1975). 
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life-providing  instruction  governance,  that  is,  policies  and  institutions,  that 
would  pass  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  to  provide  life,  order,  and 
harmony  in  the  state.  This  is  what  “power  to  the  people”  means  in  modem, 
socialist  China.  Roots  of  these  reforms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  late  Zhou 
period. 

Thus,  from  at  least  the  early  Zhou  period  to  the  fall  of  the  Qing  (191 1 C.E.), 
the  discernment  that  the  whole  of  Heaven’s  life-supporting  order  can  and 
should  be  manifest  fully  in  the  world  went  without  question.  That  leadership 
had  the  responsibility  to  manifest  Heaven’s  order  in  the  world  went  without 
question  as  well.  What  the  particular  instructions  were  that  could  accomplish 
this  was  an  open  question,  the  one  great  question,  through  the  length  of 
Chinese  cultural  history".  Heaven’s  order  was  discerned  not  only7  as  the 
life-supporting,  natural  order,  but  also  as  the  patriarchal  order  of  the  family. 
Placement  in  the  family7  was  determined  byT  birth,  that  is,  Heaven’s  command. 
Interaction  among  family  members  was  based  on  two  principles.  Those  in  the 
elder  position  care  for  and  provide  for  those  in  the  yTounger  position.  Those  in 
y’ounger  position  are  grateful,  respectful,  and  loy-al  to  those  in  the  elder 
position  who  provide  for  them  (xiao  or  filial  piety).  The  whole  of  Chinese 
society  was  discerned  as  one  huge  family7,  each  family7  relating  to  others  in  an 
ascending  hierarchy  in  which  no  two  families  and  no  two  persons  have 
precisely7  the  same  rank  and  position.  Li  (ritual)  is  the  general  name  for  the 
particular  action  each  person  was  to  perform  to  manifest  one’s  position  in 
Heaven’s  natural,  family7  order.  For  most  of  the  Zhou  period,  and  throughout 
Chinese  history7,  instructional  governance  consisted  in  ritual  instruction,  that 
is  how  to  act  in  every7  context:  what  to  wear,  w hat  to  say,  how  to  move,  where 
to  sit,  and  so  forth.  Evetyone’s  ritual  action  was  just  a little  different  from 
every7one  else’s. 

This  description  of  instructional  governance  to  provide  Heaven’s  benevo- 
lent, life-supporting  order  to  the  people,  dating  back  to  the  Zhou  if  not 
before,  is  necessarily  brief.  Yet  specific  detail  has  not  been  our  concern.  Our 
intent  has  been  to  offer  a discernment  of  what  might  be  called  the  “primal” 
Chinese  cultural  vision.  Andrew7  Walls  has  argued  that  “primal”  does  not  in 
any  way  mean  “primitive,”  but  rather  “historically  anterior”  and  “basic”  or 
foundational.  All  transformation  that  develops  within  a primal  vision  may7  be 
viewed,  in  Walls’  terms,  as  “second  thoughts”  w ith  the  result  that  all  persons, 
regardless  of  their  belief,  are  “primalists  underneath. ”33 

33  Walls  argues  that  “primal  religions  underlie  all  other  faiths,  and  often  exist  in  symbiosis 
with  them,  continuing  (sometimes  more  sometimes  less  transformed)  to  have  an  active  life 
within  and  around  cultures  and  communities  influenced  by  those  faiths.”  Andrew  Walls, 
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Walls’  argument  that  one  may  find  within  a long-inherited  and  transmitted 
cultural  heritage,  a primal  (anterior,  basic,  yet  continually  transformed)  vision 
transmitted  innovatively  through  layers  of  a long  heritage,  matches  well  with 
my  own  research  on  the  Ru  (Confucian)  heritage.”  It  is  confirmed  also  by  He 
Guanghu,  Vice-Director  of  the  Center  for  Christian  Studies  at  the  Institute 
of  World  Religions  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences:  “Because  it  is 
the  original  collective  unconscious  of  the  Chinese  nation,  the  feeling  of 
Heaven  is  truly  ultimate  and  the  truly  transcendent  remains  in  the  depths  of 
the  Chinese  mind  and  is  expressed  in  the  everyday  language  and  moral 
judgment  of  the  Chinese  people.””  Although,  as  Dr.  He  points  out,  Heaven’s 
order  is  no  longer  discerned  today  as  a natural,  hierarchical  family  order,  and, 
therefore,  worship  of  the  ancestors  and  other  spirits  has  been  transformed  by 
natural  science.  Heaven’s  order  or  the  natural  order  is  still  discerned  as  a 
life-supporting  order,  and  humanity  does  best  by  aligning  with  that  order  if  it 
is  to  have  life  and  live  abundantly. 

Throughout  Chinese  history,  instructional  governance,  passed  from  the 
center  to  the  periphery,  has  been  discerned  as  the  means  by  which  Heaven’s 
order,  which  provides  for  the  people  abundantly,  peacefully,  and  harmoni- 
ously, is  instituted  and  realized  in  the  world.  Heaven’s  ordered  provision  and 
instructional  governance  from  the  center  to  provide  for  the  people  forms  a 
good  part  of  what  might  be  called  “primal  Chinese  culture. ”36  This  primal 
vision  is  by  no  means  all  there  is  to  Chinese  culture,  much  has  been  added  and 
mixed  in.  As  a primal  vision,  it  is  a revelation,  a disclosure,  a gift,  one  that  the 
Chinese  people,  and  others,  sense  is  a gift  not  just  for  the  Chinese  people,  but 
for  humanity.  But  the  insight  or  gift  has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  in 
institutions  of  space  and  time.  The  same  is  true  for  other  primal  visions. 
Humanity  is  still  in  the  process  of  molding  its  vessels  of  clay,  which  manifest 


“Primal  Religious  Traditions  in  Today’s  World,”  in  Religion  in  Today's  World,  ed.  Frank 
Whaling  (Edinburgh:  T & T Clark,  1987),  251-2. 

34  See  my  “Ministers  of  the  Moral  Order.” 

35  He  Guanghu,  “The  Reformation  of  the  Chinese  Religions  Today,”  Inter-Religio  26 
(1994):  68.  For  the  full  Chinese  text  of  this  important  piece,  see  He  Guanghu:  Selected 
Writings  (Guangxi:  Guangxi  Normal  University  Press,  1999),  4-1 7. 

36  Although  the  discernment  and  articulation  of  a “primal  cultural  vision”  for  China  here 
is  my  own,  it  does  concur  with  the  observations  of  Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  “The  Primacy  of 
the  Political  Order,”  in  China  and  Other  Matters  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1996),  1 14-24.  This  discernment  of  a “primal  vision  of  Chinese  culture”  is  not  in  any 
way  meant  to  be  taken  as  a discernment  of  what  is  primary  to  Ru  (Confucian)  culture. 
Chinese  culture  and  Ru  (Confucian)  culture  are  distinct,  although  they  overlap.  I will 
outline  below  some  innovative  transformations  which  Ru  (Confucian)  culture  made  within 
primal  Chinese  culture  as  I have  discerned  and  articulated  the  latter  here.  Other  lineages  of 
religio-ethical  cultivation  also  innovatively  transformed  Chinese  primal  culture  as  well:  e.g., 
Daoism. 
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its  precious  gifts.  To  be  ever  more  successful  at  doing  so  is  the  noble  and 
courageous  effort  to  which  the  people  of  China  have  felt  called.3? 

Today  in  New  China,  there  continues  a sense  that  instructional  governance 
(i)  passes  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  and  (2)  its  content  concerns  action 
or  practice  that  orders,  cultures,  or  civilizes  humanity  into  a patterned  whole. 
Although  much  has  changed,  most  of  the  1 .2  billion  Chinese  people  today  still 
expect  the  leader  of  the  people  to  instruct  them  in  what  they  are  to  do,  each  in 
a slightly  different  way,  so  that  all  unite  in  one  large  family,  enjoying  life 
abundantly,  in  peace  and  harmony.  Providing  instructional  governance  enough 
for  1.2  billion  people  to  be  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  educated  is  a massive 
task,  which  every  new  Chinese  leader  takes  on,  gleaning  from  old  instruction 
and  adding  something  new  to  meet  present  times.  Recently,  many  in  and 
outside  of  China  have  been  suggesting  to  those  at  the  center  who  provide 
instructional  governance  for  the  people  that  they  could  be  greatly  assisted  by 
religion. 

But  how  does  this  primal  Chinese  view  of  instructional  governance  from 
the  center  relate  to  religion  in  modern,  reformed  times? 

The  English  word  “religion”  is  translated  into  Chinese  as  jiao  (instruction) 
or  zongjiao , meaning  a school  of  instruction. 38  This  encourages  a view  that  has 
grown  quite  popular  in  China  in  the  last  two  decades  that  “religion”  is 
“culture.”39  In  fact,  to  translate  the  statement  “religion  is  culture”  into 
Chinese,  one  could  state  simply  ujiao  [religion]”  is  ‘ jiao  [culture].”  However, 


37  Walls,  “Primal  Religious  Traditions,”  255.  Max  Weber  discerned  a reciprocal  relation- 
ship between  a religious  “ideal  type”  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  instutions  of  a 
society,  but  one  cannot  say  that  one  side  of  the  relationship  determines  the  other  side 
definitively.  There  may  be  some  correlation,  but  many  factors,  including  environment, 
history,  individual  personaliltdes,  interaction  with  other  cultures,  and  more,  have  impact  on 
the  shape  of  social  institutions  expressing  some  religious  ideal  type. 

3s  For  a history  of  the  translation  of  English  “religion”  first  into  Japanese,  and  from 
Japanese  into  Chinese,  cf.  Tatsuo  Hayashi  et  al.,  eds.,  Tetsugaku  jiten  ( Dictionary  of 
Philosophy)  (Tokyo:  Heibonsha,  1971)  and  Shuji  Suzuki,  Nihon  Kango  to  Chugoku:  Kanji- 
bunkaken  no  Kindaika  ( The  Modernization  of  the  Written  Language  in  Japanese  and  Chinese) 
(Tokyo:  Chuokoron-sha,  1981);  Gino  K.  Piovensana,  Recent  Japanese  Philosophical  Thought 
1862-1962:  A Survey  (Tokyo:  Enderle,  1963)  and  Understanding  the  Chitiese  Mind,  ed. 
Robert  E.  Allison,  1-25.  Zong  here  means  “ancestor”  and,  by  extension,  all  that  is  kindred  to 
a common  ancestor,  hence:  class,  kind,  school,  or  sect.  Buddhism  is  fojiao\  Daoism  is  daojiao ; 
Ru  (Confucianism)  is  rujiao\  Christianity  is  jidujiao\  and  so  forth.  A Christian  church  is  a 
jiaohui,  meaning  “instruction  meeting  place”  or  “meeting  point”  (so-called  “house- 
church”).  Church  members  are  jiaoyou  (instruction  friends). 

39  He  Guanghu,  “Religious  Studies  in  China,  1978-1999,  and  their  Connection  with 
Political  and  Social  Circumstances,”  paper  presented  in  Birmingham,  England,  September 
1999.  The  topic  of  “religion  as  culture”  has  also  been  insightfully  explored  in  writings  of  my 
colleague,  Zhang  Zhigang,  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies  at  Peking  University, 
with  whom  I team-teach  one  course.  See  his  book  An  Introduction  to  Studies  of  Religion - 
Culture  (Beijing:  People’s  Press,  1993). 
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translation  of  “religion”  as  jiao  is  also  confusing,  as  not  all  jiao  are  religious, 
but  all  religions  are  jiao.  Religion  is  a kind  of  jiao,  but  what  kind  of jiao}  This  is 
the  question  my  students  always  ask  me. 

Down  to  the  bare  bones,  religion,  globally  and  historically,  involves 
discernment  of  “more”  in  life  than  meets  the  eye.40  Whatever  is  discerned  as 
“more”  or  transcendent  is  the  center  of  one’s  or  a group’s  life.  Heeding 
transcendence,  its  power,  harmony,  and  life,  becomes  increasingly  manifest  in 
human  feelings,  thoughts,  words,  deeds,  and  the  institutions  of  a shared 
common  life  with  others.  Social  and  personal  life  take  on  meaningful  coher- 
ence. Finally,  those  thoughts,  actions,  and  institutions  manifesting  “more”  of 
transcendent  power,  harmony,  and  life  in  this  world  are  considered  moral  and 
good.  Hence,  in  responding  to  transcendence,  one  becomes  a better  human 
person,  more  of  who  we  can  humanly  be.4' 

Religion  also  involves  passing  of  instructions  or  teachings  from  those  who 
know  and  lead  a religious  group  to  those  who  are  led  and  need  instruction. 
Among  Christians,  this  is  true  for  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 
Hence,  the  translation  of  English  “religion”  as  jiao  or  zongjiao  is  somewhat 
apt.  Yet,  there  is  a difference  between  the  two  concepts.  For  while  some 
religious  instruction  has  been  one  and  the  same  with  governing  instruction, 
not  all  has.  Thus,  the  Chinese  customary  equation  of  instruction  with 
governance  does  not  work  for  all  religion.  Thus,  translation  of  English 
“religion”  as  jiao  does  not  entirely  work. 

In  religious  instruction,  transcendence  is  discerned  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
governance  and  instruction.  For  the  Christian,  God  is  both  governor  and 
instructor.  Similarly  in  the  early  Zhou,  Heaven  was  governor  and  instructor 
of  the  entire  cosmos  through  its  commands  ( ming ).  One  question  for  religion 
has  been:  What  in  the  human  realm  is  the  conduit  of  transcendent  instruc- 
tional governance?  Is  the  conduit  the  person  or  persons  at  the  center  of  state 
governance?  Is  the  conduit  the  scholarly  elite?  Or,  is  the  conduit  the  people? 
Generally,  older  cultures  institutionalized  the  first  option;  progressing  cul- 
tures maintained  the  first  option  with  learned  tutors  having  instructive  access 


4°  This  is  a slight  modification  of  the  first  line  of  Wilfred  Smith’s  “Religion  as  Symbol- 
ism,” in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  15th  ed.  (Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1985),  the 
“Micropaedia,”  498-500;  this  piece  now  appears  in  Wilfred  Smith,  Modern  Cidture  from  a 
Comparative  Perspective,  ed.  John  W.  Burbidge  (Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New  York 
Press,  1997).  While  we  were  both  in  Beijing  in  May  1989,  Smith  concurred  in  my  changing 
“to”  to  “in,”  i.e.  “there  is  more  in  life  than  meets  the  eye,”  a phrase  more  fitting  with 
Chinese  discernment. 

41  This  “working  definition”  of  “religion”  draws  from  several  sources,  principally  the 
work  of  Wilfred  Smith  and  secondarily  the  work  of  Clifford  Geertz,  “Religion  as  a Cultural 
System,”  in  The  Interpretation  of  Cultures  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1973),  among  others. 
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to  those  at  the  center;  reforming  cultures  seek  to  institutionalize  ways  for  the 
people  to  have  an  increasingly  instructive  role  over  the  first  two. 

A second  question  of  religion  has  been:  If  there  are  diverse  conduits  of 
transcendent  instructional  governance  in  the  world,  how  does  the  content 
received  through  these  diverse  conduits  come  together?  In  some  cultures,  the 
problem  has  been  solved  with  one  religion  being  attached  to  political  power 
(for  example,  the  monarchical  period  of  the  early  Jewish  nation).  All  other 
religions  are  kept  from  the  center  of  power  with  great  force.  In  other  wrords, 
the  content  of  diverse  conduits  of  transcendent  governance  and  instruction  do 
not  come  together.  In  other  cultures,  one  religion  holds  the  center,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  religion  might  try,  through  philosophical  reflective  system- 
building, to  bring  others  into  relationship  with  it  (for  example,  the  “three- 
instructions-are-one”  of  the  Ming  period).  Opportunities  for  the  flowing 
together  and  the  integrating  of  views  increase  here.  In  reforming  cultures,  no 
religion  is  attached  to  the  center  of  political  governance.  Those  who  govern 
or  lead  do  so  with  instructions,  surely,  but  not  instructions  that  belong  to  a 
specific  religious  group.  Still,  the  instructions  of  those  who  govern  may  be 
open  to  the  transcendent  dimension  of  life.  Recently,  reformed  governance 
that  is  open  to  the  transcendent  dimension  of  life,  whether  or  not  those  who 
lead  are  religious  in  one  way  or  another,  thrives  (for  example,  in  the  countries 
of  the  modem  West). 

This  is  to  say  that  in  modern,  reformed  societies  those  who  lead  from  the 
center  do  best  wiien  open  to  suggestions,  ideas,  proposals  from  various  groups 
and  the  people  at  large,  some  of  these  being  religious  groups  and  individuals 
who  offer  those  wrho  govern  at  the  center  their  best  guidance  from  their 
religious  experience  on  howr  transcendent,  life-giving  order  manifests  well  in 
this  w’orld.  Those  at  the  center  of  political  pow  er  need  wrays  to  learn, 
assimilate,  gather  together  what  the  various  interest  groups  and  the  people 
have  to  offer  that  is  beneficial,  so  that  an  integrative  plan  or  instruction,  that 
hears  from  the  people  and  responds  to  them  as  bearer’s  of  Heaven’s  provision 
for  one  another,  is  passed  from  the  center  back  to  the  people.  This  modern, 
reformed  approach  encourages  a plurality  of  religious  instructions  or  jiao  to 
make  their  contributions  to  the  good  of  the  collective  social  whole. 

From  time  to  time,  Chinese  governance  has  been  masterful  at  integrating  a 
plurality  of  view's  on  transcendent  order  coming  from  the  religio-ethical 
cultivation  of  learned  scholars  to  the  center  and  out  to  the  people  through 
institutions  generating  a common  political-economic-social  life  of  abun- 
dance, peace,  and  harmony.  WTat  has  been  discovered  over  the  course  of 
Chinese  history  is  that  although  those  who  govern  at  the  center  pass  instruc- 
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tion  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a form 
of  instruction  whose  content  is  not  tied  to  one  specific  religion  and  whose 
content  is  receptive  to  and  integrative  of  the  thoughts,  ideas,  approaches  of  a 
plurality  of  religious  groups  and  of  the  people  generally. 

III.  Ru  (Confucian)  Teachings 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  Ru  school  to  this  “primal”  vision  of  Chinese 
culture?  Down  to  the  “bare  bones”  again,  one  may  describe  the  Ru 
relationship  with  this  primal  vision  as  a series  of  innovative  emphases  within 
this  primal  vision,  which  over  time  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  school  of 
instruction  (jiao ) through  which  the  primal  vision  was  transmitted.  There 
were  other  schools  with  different  emphases,  which  also  transmitted  the  primal 
vision:  Moism  and  Daoism  are  outstanding  examples.  It  is  important  that 
Chinese  legalism  (instruction  in  rewards-and-punishments  kinds  of  law)  is  not 
a school  that  transmitted  the  primal  vision.  Legalism  equates  instruction  and 
governance,  but  what  is  transmitted  is  not  Heaven’s  order  and  provision  to 
the  people  but,  rather,  how  to  effect  human  or  human-made  order  in  the 
world,  usually  in  such  a way  that  it  is  the  leaders  who  thrive  at  considerable 
suffering  of  the  people.  This  is  not  Heaven’s  way. 

Innovative  emphases  within  this  primal  vision  that  the  Ru  school  articulated 
and  taught  included2 

(1)  discernment,  attributed  to  sage  Kings  Yao,  Shun,  Yu  and  the  early  Zhou 
kings,  that  Heaven’s  order  is  a moral  order  and,  therefore,  one’s  right  to 
rule  is  not  based  upon  blood,  but  upon  one’s  proven  ability  to  provide 
beneficial  order  (Heaven’s  order)  for  the  people; 

(2)  discernment,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Zhou  and  continued  by  Kongzi, 
Mengzi,  and  Xunzi  in  the  Warring  States  period,  and  by  all  Ru  later,  that 
not  only  the  king  at  the  center  of  power  has  responsibility  to  provide  and 
care  for  the  people  through  instruction,  but  also  ministers  and  teachers  at 
the  periphery  of  power,  but  who  are  not  powerless,  have  similar 
responsibility;  they  instruct  both  those  at  the  center  and  the  people; 

(3)  Kongzi’s  discernment  that  an  instructor  could  instruct  not  only  those  who 
lead  but  anyone,  and  Kongzi’s  instruction  that  the  inward  side  of  action 
must  be  cultivated  along  with  the  outward  form  of  an  action; 


■v  See  my  “Ministers  of  the  Moral  Order.”  For  a later  study  of  these  themes,  in  a different 
approach,  see  Wm.  Theodore  de  Bary,  The  Trouble  with  Confucianism  (Cambridge,  MA: 
Harvard  University  Press,  i99t). 
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(4)  from  the  Han  dynasty  onward,  increasingly  metaphysical  and  systematic 
discernment  of  Heaven’s  order;  its  presence  within  human  persons  and  its 
manifestation  in  human  conduct  and  institutions. 

Kongzi  endeavored  to  transmit  the  Zhou  legacy,  in  the  manner  he  received 
and  understood  it,  without  intruding  upon  it  with  anything  new.43  Nonethe- 
less, in  handing  on  this  worldview  and  endeavoring  to  pass  it  on  perfectly 
intact  to  the  best  of  his  ability7,  Kongzi  did  add  something  new,  although  this 
was  not  his  intention.  All  instructors  who  endeavor  to  pass  on  the  old  add 
something  new,  whether  it  be  an  emphasis,  a deletion,  a summary,  an 
annotation,  or  whatever.  Yet,  the  intention  is  not  to  add  anything  new,  rather 
the  intention  is  to  adhere  to  Heaven’s  way,  so  that  life,  peace,  harmony  will 
prevail  in  the  world. 

Instructors  have  a long,  venerated  history7  in  China  as  one  might  expect. 
Some  tutors  risked  their  appointed  positions  within  the  noble  governing  elite, 
even  their  physical  bodies,  lives,  and  those  of  family  members,  to  offer 
instruction  to  the  leader,  were  the  leader,  in  one’s  discernment,  needing  such 
instruction  to  stay  on  track,  to  be  one  with  Heaven. ++  For  the  people  suffer  if 
the  leader  is  not  tracking  in  Heaven’s  way.  Among  these  tutors,  there 
developed  the  view  that  one  who  fully  penetrated  Heaven’s  order,  who  in  his 
practice  outw  ardly  and  in  his  disposition  inwardly  aligned  fully7  with  Heaven, 
such  that  Heaven’s  order  was  embodied  in  all  that  one  felt,  thought,  said,  and 
did  was  a “sage,”  a copartner  with  Heaven.  A sage  could  assist  in  offering 
content  of  instruction  to  those  who  lead  at  the  center  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  political-economic-social  instruction  for  the  people  and  the  world.  In 
other  words,  not  only  were  kings  potential  sages  or  “profound  persons, ”45  but 
also  tutors,  and,  in  time  as  we  have  detailed  above,  the  people  themselves. 

For  reasons  we  have  discussed  at  length  elsewhere,  tutors  in  Kongzi’s  day, 
w ho  transmitted  the  Zhou  legacy— its  innovative  emphases  wdthin  the  primal 
world  Hew— were  called  Ru,  a term  cognate  with  many  other  terms  at  the 
time.  Ru  has  many  subtle  associated  meanings,  the  most  important  for  us  here 
being  “learned,  literate,  schooled.”  By  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty7,  Kongzi’s 
name  had  become  so  associated  with  these  Zhou  innovative  emphases  wdthin 
the  primal  vision  that  the  lineage  of  instruction  that  transmitted  these 
emphases,  as  they7  wrere  transmitted  to  Kongzi  and  passed  through  Kongzi’s 

« Lunyu  {Analects)  7:1. 

+3  The  lineage  of  the  idea  that  instruction  can  go  “upward,”  that  is,  from  the  periphery7  to 
the  center  can  be  traced  to  the  Duke  of  Zhou.  Cf.  my  “Ministers  of  the  Moral  Order,” 
chaps.  2-3. 

45  See  Tu  Wei-ming’s  instructive  discussion  of  the  “profound  person”  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean , in  Tu  Wei-ming,  Centrality  and  Commonality:  An  Essay  on  Confucian  Religiousness 
(Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New7  York  Press,  1989),  23-37. 
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hands  and  those  of  his  followers,  became  known  alternatively  by  the  name  Ru 
or  KongA6  It  is  this  lineage  of  instruction  that  we  know  by  the  name 
Confucianism  today. 

Ru  instruction  has  changed  over  time;  there  is  continuity  through  Han, 
Song,  Ming,  Qing,  and  “New  Confucianism”  today,  but  also  great  differ- 
ence.^ In  the  Han,  the  Ru  instruction,  one  among  many  transmitting  the 
Chinese  primal  vision,  was  established  as  the  one  lineage  of  instruction  in  the 
imperial  academy.  This  aligned  Ru  instruction  with  state  governance  from  the 
center  to  the  periphery.  But  attachment  to  imperial  governance  is  not 
essential  to  Ru  instruction,  although  many  schools  of  instruction  during  the 
Han  vied  for  that  honored  position.  Aligning  one’s  specific  instruction  with 
the  tremendous  network  of  imperial  governance  seemed  a likely  success,  at 
least  for  perpetuating  one’s  line  of  instruction.  It  has  been  tried  elsewhere  in 
human  history  as  well.  The  results  are  mixed,  and  today  they  are  reckoned  as 
mostly  negative.  On  the  one  hand,  Han  leaders  found  in  Ru  scholar-officials 
the  instruments  they  needed  to  instruct,  civilize,  and  otherwise  transform  the 
people  into  a patterned,  cultured  people  of  one  family,  later  always  to  be 
known  as  the  people  of  Han.  On  the  other  hand,  Ru  instruction  found  itself 
used  and  abused.  The  actions  of  those  who  ruled  did  not  align  well  with 
Heaven  and  the  methods  of  governance  often  did  not  draw  from  the  primal 
vision  but  rather  from  the  legalist  vision  of  installing  human-made  order  for 
the  sake  of  building  up  power  at  the  center.  But  the  Ru  stuck  to  it  all,  with 
much  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

While  Ru  instruction  has  been  heralded  as  the  state  religion  of  China  since 
the  Han,  many,  including  this  lecturer,  have  argued  that  China  was  no  more  a 
Ru  empire  than  the  West  was  a Christian  empire.  When  a specific  religious 
instruction  links  with  central  power,  the  results  are  usually  disastrous  for  that 
religious  instruction.  WTile  making  some  gains  in  broadening  its  base, 
nonetheless,  the  religious  instruction  becomes  an  outward  veneer  for  abusive 
power  hidden  beneath  it.  Moreover,  lacking  competition,  a specific  religious 
instruction  stagnates.  Finally,  association  of  the  religious  instruction  with 
those  in  power  and  the  elite  class  brings  hatred  and  rejection.  In  the  end,  “the 
baby  is  thrown  out  with  the  bath  water”  as  was  the  case  with  Ru  at  the  end  of 

46  On  the  meaning  of  Ru  in  texts  of  the  Warring  States  period  through  the  early  Han,  see 
my  “Ministers  of  die  Moral  Order,”  chaps.  5-7.  On  the  meaning  of  Ru  in  Western 
understanding  and  Chinese  understanding  since  the  Jesuit  missions  to  China  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  see  Jensen,  Manufacturing  Confiicianism. 

47  See  Tu  Wei-ming,  “Toward  a Third  Epoch  of  Confucianism  Humanism:  A Back- 
ground Understanding,”  in  Confucianism : The  Dynamics  of  Tradition,  ed.  Irene  Eber  (New 
York:  Free  Press,  1984).  See  also  Cheng  Chung-ying,  New  Dimensions  of  Confucian  and 
Neo-Confiician  Philosophy  (Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1991). 
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the  Qing.  In  the  1920s,  Ru  scholars  were  castigated  with  such  maliciousness 
and  loathing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  students  in  China  and  elsewhere  today  have 
nothing  but  a negative  view  of  it,  while  knowing  little  about  it.  Even  still, 
students  today  in  China  often  ask  me  to  teach  about  the  Ru  school  as  I have  in 
China  and  Singapore,  for  there  lingers  some  sense  that  in  Ru  instruction  there 
is  hope  to  transmit  the  primal  vision  of  Chinese  culture,  a gift,  an  insight,  for 
humanity.48  But  now  it  is  clear:  Linking  any  specific  religious  instruction  with 
worldly  governance  does  not  work.  This  much  has  been  learned  over  three 
thousand  years. 

Despite  vagaries  and  disappointments  in  transmitting  Ru  instruction,  one 
discerns  easily  enduring  qualities  among  the  best  Ru  instructors  over  time,4? 
regardless  of  changes  in  the  content  of  their  instruction.  These  qualities 
include:  (1)  inward  intention  that  one’s  actions  cohere  with  Heaven’s  order; 
(2)  trust  in  Heaven’s  orderly  provision  for  all  things,  hence,  a gentle  patience 
to  wait  for  Heaven’s  initiative  and  to  continue  institutions  that  heretofore 
have  manifested  Heaven’s  order  in  the  world;  >°  (3)  in  times  of  great  need, 
sacrifice  of  one’s  position,  life,  and  the  lives  of  family  members  to  criticize  or 
protest  when,  in  one’s  discernment,  Heaven’s  order  is  subverted  by  those  who 
lead  or  by  the  institutional  arms  of  their  leadership,  for  it  is  the  people  who 
suffer;  (4)  drawing  from  the  past  record  of  Heaven’s  order  manifested  in  the 
world  to  illumine  the  present,  whether  to  support  worldly  institutions  which 
embody  Heaven’s  order  or  to  critique  those  that  do  not;  and,  (5)  cultivation  of 
one’s  person  such  that  one  participates  more  deeply  and  responsibly  in 
copartnership  with  Heaven. 

To  an  observer  trained  in  comparative  historical  methods,  it  is  interesting 
that  these  five  qualities  of  the  best  Ru  instructors  are  not  vastly  different  from 
the  qualities  we  enumerated  earlier  of  those,  who  like  Frederick  Neumann, 
seek  to  fulfill  old  teachings  or  instructions  (tradition)  with  a heart  renewed  in 
Christ:  (1)  by  adhering  to  the  will  of  God;  (2)  by  trusting  gentleness,  which 
trusts  in  God’s  leading  the  way,  God’s  initiative,  and  God’s  grace;  (3)  by 
sacrificial  love  for  one’s  neighbor  when  one  discerns  God’s  will  subverted  and 


4s  The  International  Academy  of  Chinese  Culture  ( Zbongguo  Wenhua  Shuyuan),  with 
Zhang  Dainian,  Honorary  President,  and  Tang  Yijie,  President,  was  founded  in  the 
mid-1980s  to  encourage  study  and  development  in  Chinese  culture  in  China  today. 
Members  of  the  academy  include  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  Ru  tradition 
working  in  China  today.  Tang  Yijie’s  own  work  offers  excellent  example  of  transmission  of 
China’s  “primal  vision”  (although  he  does  not  use  this  term).  See  especially  his  Ru  Duo  Shi 
yu  Naizai  Chaoyue  Wenti  {Confucianism,  Daoism , Buddhism  and  the  Problem  of  Internal 
Transcendence)  and  his  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Daoism,  Christianity,  and  Chinese  Culture. 

49  Cf.  Xunzi  for  different  levels  of  Ru  instructors. 

5°  See  my  “Ministers  of  the  .Moral  Order,”  chap.  4. 
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the  people  suffering;  (4)  by  testifying  through  records  of  the  past  that  illumine 
the  present,  whether  in  support  of  worldly  institutions  that  manifest  God’s 
will  or  in  critique  of  those  that  do  not;  and,  (5)  by  increasing  sanctification  as 
one  cooperates  with  God.  These  five  similarities  would  potentially  suggest  a 
great  affinity  of  Ru  for  the  new  heart  in  Christ.  We  shall  return  to  this  point 
shortly. 

IV.  Recent  Times,  Reforming  Themes,  Recurring  Tensions 

Across  from  the  main  South  Gate  of  Peking  University,  where  I have  taught 
for  the  last  twelve  years  on  a regular  basis,  they  are  smashing  down  a long  and 
very  wide  corridor  of  traditional  Chinese  homes  (called  siheyuan ) and  the 
intricate,  little  alleyways  — a Chinese  maze  — that  interconnects  these  homes 
of  earth,  plaster,  and  brick,  some  of  them  over  four  centuries  old.  The  fourth 
ring  road  — an  expressway— will  be  complete  soon  taking  the  rich  and  wealthy 
by  Peking  University  on  the  way  to  their  new  suburban  homes  out  by  the 
Western  Hills.  The  Haidian  district  where  Peking  University  resides  used  to 
be  the  suburbs  where  the  Ming  and  Qing  emperors  and  the  nobles  would 
come  to  escape  the  summer  heat.  Indeed,  the  gardens  of  Peking  University 
and  nearby  Tsinghua  University  enclose  remains  of  imperial  and  noble 
gardens  dating  back  four  centuries. 

The  smashing  of  this  physical  terrain  began  with  the  British  at  the  end  of 
the  second  Opium  War  in  the  1860s  and  continues  today.  The  Haidian  has 
been  designated  China’s  new  “Silicon  Valley,”  a high-tech  business  and 
science  center  neighboring  the  universities.  On  the  Lantern  Festival  day  of 
the  lunar  year,  my  husband  and  I together  with  Chiu  Che  Bing,  a Chinese 
architect  living  in  Paris  and  specialist  on  the  Yuanming  Yuan  (the  old  summer 
palace  just  opposite  the  north  wall  of  Peking  University),  entered  that  famous 
garden,  once  a microcosm  of  the  macrocosm  of  the  greater  Chinese  domain, 
through  the  northwest  “Kunlun”  mountains.  Descending  through  pollution- 
filled  “mountains”  of  piled  stones,  we  found  “new  people”  living  in  the 
emperor’s  gardens. 

It  happened  that  just  as  the  full  lunar  moon  was  rising  in  the  east,  the  sun 
was  setting  in  the  west  in  a perfect  linear  line,  a line  that  passed  through  the 
very  place  where  the  emperor’s  throne  once  was— by  geographical  design. 
We  stood  right  there  in  the  place  of  the  throne  that  had  been  the  center  of 
Heaven’s  presence  in  the  world,  with  the  sun  going  down  and  the  full  lunar 
moon  coming  up,  the  end  of  the  Chinese  spring  festival,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  a brand  new  start.  Anyone  can  stand  there  today,  if  one  knows 
where  the  line  is.  The  emperor  is  gone. 
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When  the  empire  fell  in  1911,  Ru  attachment  to  the  center  was  smashed 
and  along  with  that  a great  deal  of  what  remained  of  the  Ru  lineage  of 
instruction,  by  this  time  largely  but  not  entirely  effete,  nepotistic,  secular,  and 
estranged  from  the  Chinese  primal  vision  of  offering  instruction  in  Heaven’s 
provision  for  the  people.  Then  came  the  smashing  of  other  traditional 
lineages  of  instruction  by  the  “New  Culture”  movement,  heralded  May  4, 
1919,  by  those  opting  for  Mr.  Science  and  Mr.  Democracy.  In  time,  the  New 
Culture  movement  was  also  smashed  by  the  triumph  of  the  Communist  Party 
line  that  took  China  gradually  and  brought  the  1949  establishment  of  New 
China,  which  Mao  accomplished  in  the  end  from  a command  post  on  yet 
another  hill  in  the  Haidian  suburbs.  Fifteen  years  later,  the  Cultural 
Revolution  brought  a decade  more  of  smashing  those  too  far  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.51 

Now  the  smashing  of  all  outdated  clay  homes  and  other  structures  bellows 
throughout  Beijing  as  tall,  beautiful,  modern  skyscrapers,  just  like  those  one 
sees  anywhere  in  the  world,  appear  on  every  horizon,  down  every  alley— the 
new,  new  China.  The  old  is  gone,  smashed.  The  new  is  radiant,  awesome  — 
but  is  the  old  treasure  inside  the  new  clay  jar?  The  Chinese  have  long  since 
known  that  the  outer,  earthly  vessel  is  not  what  is  precious;  it  is  what  is  inside 
the  earthly  vessel  that  is  the  treasure.  The  outer  vessel  can  be  torn  down  and 
rebuilt.  What  matters  is  whether  the  precious  thing  is  inside  — for  without 
that,  what  is  the  outer,  earthly  vessel  for? 

My  sense  is  that  the  inner  precious  thing  does  still  remain  — the  inner 
primal  vision  of  Chinese  culture,  that  vision  of  providing  for  the  people  in 
accordance  with  Heaven’s  order  through  instruction  from  the  center  to  the 
periphery  by  those  who  lead  so  that  all  would  have  life  and  have  it  abundantly. 
But  the  vessel  bearing  this  primal  vision  is  undergoing  massive  change:  It  is 
called  reform. 

Elsewhere,  I have  presented  that  reform  as  a worldwide  movement  begun 
long  ago,  perhaps  as  early  as  Kongzi’s  day  or  before. 52  It  is  a movement  in 
which  historical,  comparative  discernment  has  three  main  foci:  (1)  one’s 
highest  priority'  is  not  the  salvation  or  healing  of  oneself  or  one’s  group  only, 
but  rather  the  salvation  or  healing  of  the  entire  created  order;  (2)  each  person 
has  direct  access  to  divine  or  transcendent  power  such  that  each  person,  by 
participating  in  divine  power,  is  capable  of  responsible,  moral  choice  and 

5'  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  radical  changes,  see  Yu  Ying-shih,  “The 
Radicalization  of  China  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  in  China  in  Transformation , ed.  Tu 
Wei-ming  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1994),  125-50. 

52  See  God  and  Globalization,  ed.  Max  L.  Stackhouse  (Harrisburg,  PA:  Trinity  Press 
International,  forthcoming). 
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contribution  to  the  salvation  or  healing  of  creation;  and,  (3)  the  saved,  healed, 
created  order  is,  at  least  to  some  considerable  extent,  taking  place  now,  here  in 
this  world  in  every  day  life.  The  worldwide  and  centuries-old  reform 
movement  is  a movement  away  from  concern  for  one’s  group  alone,  away 
from  limited  access  to  divine  power  on  the  part  of  a few  persons,  and  away 
from  primary  focus  on  otherworldly  concerns. 

Chinese  culture,  as  all  cultures,  has  been  participating  in  this  reform 
movement  for  a long  time,  in  its  own  way  and  with  its  own  emphases.  He 
Guanghu,  mentioned  above,  has  marked  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
reform  in  Chinese  religious  practice  today  as:  (x)  “the  shift  to  the  non- 
governmental,” which  I take  to  mean  that  religious  instruction  seeks  to 
benefit  the  whole  by  not  attaching  itself  to  the  center  while  yet  offering  to  the 
center  its  best  insight  and  wisdom  on  how  to  provide  for  the  people;  (2)  “a 
shift  to  the  academic,”  meaning  increasingly  rational  religious  instruction 
made  available  openly  to  increasingly  greater  numbers  of  people  rather  than 
superstitious,  secretive,  or  magical  teachings  closed  to  all  by  the  initiated  or 
the  highly  learned;  and,  (3)  “a  shift  to  the  this-worldly”  whereby  religious 
teachings  are  directed  not  towards  escape  from  this  world  or  towards  eternal 
life  in  some  other  world  (as  some  Buddhists  and  Daoists  respectively  have 
emphasized)  but  rather  towards  positive  contributions  of  selflessness  and 
methods  to  promote  good  health,  which  can  be  made  to  political,  economic, 
and  social  reconstruction.  In  Dr.  He’s  discerning  view,  without  reformation, 
neither  religion  (jiao , instruction)  or  culture  (jiao , instruction)  have  any 
future. 53  I further  agree  with  He  who  states  elsewhere,  “Only  a people  with 
exalted  or  inspired  morals  is  able  to  improve  its  own  socio-political  system. ”54 

The  pressure  of  reform  in  China  today  unearths  polarities,  tensions,  and 
difficulties  that  those  abroad  would  have  difficulty  appreciating,  without 
living  amid  this  massively  transforming  society  for  some  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  three-  or  four-thousand-year-old  custom  of  central  power  as  the 
“temple  of  Heaven”  is  gone  in  practice,  but  its  memory  lingers. 55  On  the 
other  hand,  modern  efforts,  including  Mao’s,  to  bring  education  to  each  and 
every  person,  that  he  or  she  might  each  be  a “temple  of  Heaven,”  are  both 

si  He  Guanghu,  “The  Reformation  of  the  Chinese  Religions  Today,”  70-1. 

54  He  Guanghu,  “Religion  and  Hope— A Perspective  form  Today’s  China,”  Zeitschrift fur 
Missions-wissenschaft  und  Religions-wissenschaft  82  (1998):  253. 

55  Laurence  G.  Thompson  observes  that  the  state  cult  of  China  “represented  no  living 
religion  at  all.”  The  emperor  performed  the  rituals  relating  the  kingdom  to  Heaven,  yet 
these  rituals  were  not  related  to  any  specific  religion.  In  other  words,  there  was  acknowledge- 
ment of  transcendence  at  the  center  but  this  was  not  related  to  a specific  practice  of 
religio-ethical  cultivation.  See  “Confucius,”  The  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  ed.  Mircea  Eliade 
(New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1995). 
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making  strides  and  sliding  towards  class  privileges  once  again.  Although  there 
is  tremendous  improvement  in  education  over  the  past,  there  remain  massive 
differences  between  the  educated  and  the  undereducated  in  China  today.  The 
educated  have  new  job  opportunities;  the  uneducated  do  not. 

There  is  also  the  difference  of  age.  There  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
“generation  gap”  on  earth  today  in  China.  The  old  have  experienced  more 
than  we  can  possibly  imagine:  feudal  wars  among  landlords;  floods;  droughts; 
mass  starvation;  communist-socialist  reconstruction;  the  cultural  revolution; 
continual  waves  of  modern  technical  progress;  the  loss  of  almost  every7  single 
familiar  thing  of  the  past,  especially  familial  customs;  and  the  rise  of  a smug, 
self-centered,  far  better  educated,  materialistic,  younger  generation,  which, 
though  tied  to  a family,  often  has  no  real  veneration  for  it. 

There  is  also  the  continuing  historical  memory  of  religious  rebellion  in 
China.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  primal  Chinese  vision  instruction  and 
governance  go  together,?5 6  and  that  in  traditional  times  governance  at  the 
center  aligned  itself  with  one  specific  lineage  of  religious  instruction,  then  it 
will  not  surprise  us  that,  historically,  when  any  group  of  people  were  unhappy 
with  governing  instruction  from  the  center,  they  would  espouse  a different, 
single  religious  instruction  and  challenge  the  center.  Such  a challenge  was  at 
once  a challenge  to  central  instruction  and,  therefore,  a challenge  to  central 
governance.  Such  “religious  rebellion,”  as  it  has  been  called,  has  a deep  and 
long  history  in  China.  This  is  why  religious  life  is  often  difficult  in  China,  for 
if  a form  of  religious  instruction  appears  to  challenge  the  center’s  instruc- 
tional governance,  it  is  unacceptable.  This  is  a serious  point  to  grasp  about 
China  and  its  primal  vision  that  instruction  and  governance  go  together. 

What  is  the  solution  in  our  modern,  reforming  times? 

Here  one  can  hut  point  in  the  direction  we  have  been  heading  throughout 
this  lecture  that  instructional  governance  from  the  center  does  best  when  not 
associated  with  one  specific  religious  instruction  and  when  it  is  open  to  a 


56  The  Chinese  phrase  “zhengjiao  heyi”  means  “union  of  government  and  instruction.” 
This  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Western  idea  of  “union  of  state  and  church.” 
However,  there  is  an  important  difference:  not  all  instruction  is  religious  instruction.  It  is 
precisely  this  difference  that  offers  positive  room  for  the  primal  Chinese  vision  of 
instructional  governance  from  the  center  to  continue,  while  yet  not  linked  with  one  specific 
religious  instruction.  Rather,  instructional  governance  at  the  center  is  open  and  receptive  to 
all  positive  contributions  that  any  specific  religious  instruction  offers  as  well  as  contribu- 
tions from  other  sectors  of  the  people.  For  a historical  account  of  “z hengjiao  heyi ” that  traces 
the  union  of  Chinese  governance  and  Ru,  cf.  He  Guanghu,  “On  the  Union  of  Religion  and 
Politics  in  the  History  of  China,”  in  He  Guanghu:  Selected  Writings , 50-72.  Yet,  contrast 
Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  who  takes  a somewhat  different  view  ofuzheng/iao  heyi ” in  relation  to 
Ru  in  “Hierarchy,  Status,  and  Authority,”  in  China  and  Others  Matters,  125-38,  particularly 
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plurality  of  contributions  to  its  instructional  governance  coming  from  various 
lineages  of  instruction  and  the  people  themselves  regarding  the  best  way  to 
provide  life,  peace,  and  harmony.  The  instructional  governance  of  those  at  the 
center  puts  together  and  integrates  various,  plural  contributions  into  an 
instructional  guidance  for  the  people  which,  among  other  matters,  encour- 
ages any  religious  practice  that  assists  in  providing  life,  peace,  and  harmony 
for  the  people,  and  discourages  any  that  does  not.  Since  central  instructional 
governance  is  not  attached  to  any  one  specific  religion,  those  involved  in 
instructional  governance  at  any  level  may  engage  in  personal  religious 
practice  of  choice.  What  matters  is  that  all  religious  practice  feeds  into  those 
huge  and  responsible  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  at  the  center  to  care  for  and 
provide  for  the  people.  At  least  this  is  the  ideal.  As  we  have  outlined  above, 
there  are  precedents  in  Chinese  history  for  this  kind  of  open  instructional 
governance. 

The  concern,  then,  is  to  find  the  style  of  central  instructional  governance 
that  is  open  to  the  positive  contributions  to  central  instructional  governance 
that  all  kinds  of  religious  practice,  and  other  kinds  of  practice,  can  make.  In 
my  observation  in  China  for  the  past  twelve  years,  this  is  the  kind  of  central 
instructional  governance  towards  which  this  current  political  center  is 
tending,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  to  make  happen.  Old  habits  die  hard  in 
China.  Lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  people  would  not  have  any  way  of 
understanding  what  we  are  discussing  here.  Rational  understanding  about 
religion  is  just  beginning  to  develop  in  China.  Separation  of  central 
instructional  governance  from  a specific  religious  instruction  does  not  yet 
have  a long  history  in  China.  And  there  is  not  always  perfect  transmission  of 
central  instructional  governance  to  the  periphery.  The  periphery  still  has 
local  power  and  sometimes  that  power  is  not  well  instructed  or  is  corrupt.  The 
Chinese  central  government  is  trying  to  correct  all  these  many  difficulties,  but 
there  is  a long  way  to  go.  In  other  words,  what  the  Chinese  central 
government  wants  that  is  good  for  the  people  is  not  always  what  the  people 
get— because  of  transmission  errors,  not  flawed  intentions. 

These  are  some  of  the  recurring  polarities  and  tensions  still  remaining  from 
China’s  not  so  distant  past.  The  political-economic-sociological  institutions, 
the  earthly  vessel  of  the  Chinese  primal  vision,  have  been  in  constant 
transformation  and  reformation  since  the  beginning  of  Chinese  culture,  as 
people  of  that  culture  sought  to  manifest  in  this  world  a gift,  an  insight,  a 
primal  vision  for  the  larger  community  of  the  created  order.  One  cannot 
condemn  the  primal  vision  for  the  earthly  vessel  it  has  fasltioned,  but  one  can 
come  alongside  those  fashioning  the  new  vessel,  which  is  now  the  whole  of  the 
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Chinese  people,  and  offer  the  best  of  our  experiences  as  a people,  as  a group, 
and  as  individuals,  that  might  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  reshaping  of  their 
institutional  clay-  It  is  not  easy  to  make  these  offerings.  Often  one’s  motives 
are  misunderstood,  and  with  good  reason,  given  intrusive,  invasive  efforts  on 
the  parts  of  those  seeking  to  help  in  the  past.  But  offer  one  must,  for  we  are  all 
in  the  fashioning  of  our  common  earthly  vessel  together. 

V.  The  New  Heart  in  Christ  in  China  Today 

Having  fathomed  the  new  heart  in  Christ,  having  glimpsed  a primal  vision 
of  Chinese  culture,  having  traced  the  relationship  of  Ru  instruction  to  that 
vision,  having  witnessed  the  utter  demolition  of  the  old  earthen  vessel  of 
Chinese  social  institutions  and  at  the  same  time  watched  the  manifesting  of  an 
entirely  new  vessel,  what  do  we  observe  those  of  a new  heart  in  Christ 
contributing  to  the  new,  new  China  today? 

The  first  thing  we  observe  is  that  the  new  heart  in  Christ  is  beating, 
according  to  official  estimates,  in  five  to  ten  million  Catholic  Christians  and 
eleven  to  twenty'  million  Protestant  Christians.  The  Chinese  Christian 
Council  (CCC),  formed  in  the  1980s,  which  oversees  the  nondenominational 
“three-self’  movement  (self-supporting,  self-administrating,  and  self- 
propagating)  is  working  diligently  and  successfully  to  reestablish  churches. 
Since  the  late  1980s,  the  Protestant  revival  has  taken  on  vibrant  new  life.  Han 
Wenzao,  head  of  the  CCC,  said  at  the  recent  World  Council  of  Churches 
meeting  that  there  are  more  than  13,000  Protestant  churches  in  China 
compared  to  just  three  in  1979.  Han  tells  us  further  that  there  are  new 
churches  opening  at  the  rate  of  three  every  two  days.  In  addition,  there  are 
35,000  meeting  points  in  rural  and  urban  settings. >7  “Since  1988  to  1999  over 
twenty'  million  Bibles  were  printed  in  China  and  they  are  now  being 
distributed  at  a rate  of  more  than  three  million  a year.”*8 

The  second  thing  we  observe  is  there  are  fairly  consistent  reasons  for  the 
Chinese  people  receiving  or  reviving  a new'  heart  in  Christ.  As  to  the  first 
reason— conviction,  confession  and  repentance  of  sin  is  offering  a new  wray 
towards  interior  reflection  for  Chinese  people.  Long  repressed  in  expression 

57  Ail  these  statistics,  along  with  publications  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Council  are  readily 
available  on  the  .Amity  News  Service  wrebsite.  For  a comprehensive  account  of  the  revival 
and  rapid  development  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China  from  1974  to  1994,  cf.  Tony 
Lambert,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Chinese  Church  (Wheaton,  IL:  Harold  Shaw,  1991). 

>8  According  to  Peter  Maclnnis,  former  manager  of  the  Amity  Printing  Company, 
China’s  own  Bible  printing  house  under  government  auspices,  the  best  index  into  whether 
there  is  a central  government  policy  to  slow'  down  Christian  growth  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
government  allows  Bibles  to  be  printed.  The  rate  that  Bibles  are  now'  being  printed  and 
distributed  is  greater  than  it  ever  has  been. 
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of  interior  feelings,  there  is  a large  burden  of  guilt,  sorrow,  shame,  and 
confusion  over  actions  taken  during  recent  decades  in  modern  China’s  chaotic 
transformation.  Forgiveness  of  sin  through  Christ  offers  a release  from 
decades,  even  generations,  of  sorrow  and  sadness  over  what  was  done  to  one 
or  what  one  did  to  others  in  these  times  of  immense  disorder.  The  new  heart 
in  Christ  releases  the  burden  and  people  know  themselves  cleansed  with 
continuing  possibility  for  growth  of  a healthy  conscience  in  communion  with 
others  in  the  future. 59 

A second  reason  is  that  alongside  freedom  from  a burden  of  guilt  comes 
interest  in  more  responsible  care  for  others.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the 
sake  of  others  and  his  willingness  to  risk  all  so  that  others  might  have  life  and 
have  it  abundantly  is  a way  of  living  long  known  by  Chinese  people 
throughout  the  ages,  but  recently  veiled  by  decades  of  misuse  and  abuse  of  this 
nurturing,  giving  people,  who  throughout  the  ages  have  selflessly  provided  for 
others  from  what  they  themselves  have  been  provided. 

A third  reason  is  that  the  Christian  discernment  of  transcendence  as  the 
source  of  order  and  value  enables  the  Chinese  people  to  look  beyond  human 
politics  and  modern  material  culture  to  what  is  deeper  and  spiritually 
significant  and  provides  meaning  in  ways  that  politics  and  material  things 
cannot. 

Finally,  a fourth  reason  is  that  Christian  ecumenism,  in  bringing  Christians 
together  through  the  body  of  Christ  with  other  Christians  in  every  different 
cultural  garb,  has  opened  doors  for  the  Chinese  people  to  interconnect  with 
others  around  the  world  in  ways  the  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  people  have 
never  known  before.  They  see  in  this  worldwide  Christian  community  ways  to 
offer  their  distinctive  cultural  contribution  to  world  peace  and  stability  in  the 
global  era.6° 

Nevertheless,  the  new  heart  in  Christ  in  China  today,  in  many  cases,  lacks 
sufficient,  helpful,  and  upbuilding  instruction.  Many  Christian  believers  live 
deep  in  the  countryside  where  the  Christian  faith  often  mixes  with  residual 


59  This  was  precisely  the  focus  of  a recent  sermon  on  Jesus’  healing  of  a leper  preached  at 
the  Nantang  Catholic  Church  in  Beijing  (Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception).  The 
priest  emphasized  that  what  keeps  those  from  coming  to  church  is  nothing  other  than  not 
wanting  to  be  healed,  nothing  else.  Not  wanting  to  be  healed  is  a human  problem,  not  just  a 
Chinese  problem.  Once  healed,  reconnected  with  the  family  of  humanity  with  a new  heart, 
the  new  heart  in  time  heals  the  rest  of  one’s  difficulties  whether  with  family,  community, 
employment,  or  within  the  church. 

60  These  are  largely  my  own  insights,  and  they  are  corroborated  by  Zhuo  Xinping, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Christian  Studies,  Institute  of  World  Religions,  Chinese 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  in  his  “Christianity  in  Contemporary  China,”  paper  presented 
at  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Scholars  Association,  June  5-8,  1998, 
San  Francisco. 
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folk  customs  and  superstition.  Anglican  Bishop  K.  H.  Ting,  former  head  of 
the  CCC  in  Jiangsu  province,  has  never  tired  at  encouraging  efforts  to  get 
proper  Christian  instruction  to  all  new  and  old  Christians,  but  he  affirms  that 
many  still  lack  proper  instruction  — instruction  sufficient  to  enable  Christians 
themselves  to  sort  through  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  wreckage  of  the 
present  to  discern  “this  is  of  Christ  and  this  is  not.”6'  Tremendous  help  is 
needed  in  this  instructional  effort  alongside  what  Chinese  Christians  them- 
selves are  struggling  night  and  day  to  do.62  New  seminaries  are  opening  all  the 
time  but  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Many  cannot  travel  to  seminaries 
and  must  study  by  correspondence.  Many  lack  funds  to  buy  books  for  study. 
The  intricate  computer  network  of  on-line  ministerial  studies  is  growing  in 
China  but  nowhere  near  what  we  have  in  the  West. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  new  heart  in  Christ  is  manifesting  itself 
through  some  lovely  old  customs  and  bringing  these  customs  to  new  meaning 
and  fulfillment.  Chen  Zemin,  Vice-Principle  of  Nanjing  Theological  Semi- 
nary, notes  that  in  China,  there  has  been  a paradigm-shift  from  “church  at  the 


61  Writings  of  Bishop  K.  H.  Ting  [Ding],  leader  in  the  Jiangsu  China  Christian  Council, 
which  has  been  nondenominational  in  focus,  are  available  on  the  Amity  News  Sendee 
website.  See  also  Ding  Guangxun  [K.  H.  l ing],  Collected  Writings  of  Ding  Quangxun 
(Nanjing:  Translation  Press,  1998;  Chinese  version  with  English  version  expected).  In  my 
own  discernment,  Ting  [Ding]  has  made  enormous  contributions  to  the  expansion  of 
education  for  pastors  and  towards  inviting  intellectuals  with  an  interest  in  Christian  ideals 
into  conversation  with  Christians  and  even  to  be  considered  “Cultural  Christians.”  Bishop 
l ing  walks  a line  perhaps  no  one  else  can  walk,  responding  to  needs  from  the  center  and 
from  the  periphery  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  an  easy  role,  fraught  with  possibilities  for 
grievance  from  all  sides.  At  the  time  of  this  lecture,  my  observation  is  that  he  continues  to 
succeed  in  balancing  different  demands,  although  he  is  constandy  criticized  from  all  sides. 
Times  are  changing,  however,  as  denominadonalism,  of  an  odd  complexity  given  China’s 
recent  past,  starts  to  return.  Nondenominational  “liberal”  theology  such  as  that  of  Bishop 
Ting  and  others  of  the  CCC  is  under  increasing  challenge.  However,  in  my  observation, 
Ting’s  urging  to  go  slowly  seems  prudent:  more  time  surely  is  needed  to  raise  rational 
understanding  of  religious  issues  and  to  heal  old  wounds  before  new  rivalry  among  the 
denominations  takes  hold.  It  is  difficult  for  those  living  inside  and  outside  China  to 
comprehend  this  need  for  more  rational  education  generally  for  all  persons,  believers  or 
not,  on  what  religion  and  faith  are.  This  general  understanding  can,  then,  serve  as  a solid 
foundation  on  which  denominations  can  later  build  and  work  together.  For  insights  into 
Chinese  understanding  of  “religion”  in  recent  decades,  see  Philip  L.  Wickeri’s  informative 
article,  “Reinterpreting  Religion  in  China:  A Preliminary  Study  of  Nanjing’s  Institute  for 
Religious  Studis  and  its  Journal  Zongjiao ,”  in  Christianity  in  China:  Foundations  for  Dialogue , 
ed.  Beatrice  Leung  and  John  D.  Young  (Hong  Kong:  The  University  of  Hong  Kong, 
Centre  of  Asian  Studies,  1993),  132-51. 

6;  For  example,  in  Luoyang  City  of  6.3  million  people,  there  are  abouat  200,000 
Christians.  In  surrounding  counties  and  districts,  there  are  500  meeting  points,  almost  one 
per  village,  but  there  are  only  twelve  pasters,  thirty-six  elders,  and  the  rest  is  voluntary  help. 
What  is  needed  is  partnering  with  their  own  educational  efforts,  which  is  their  number  one 
priority  and  concern  at  this  time.  Teaching,  books,  salaries  for  teachers  all  are  too  few  in 
number. 
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center”  to  “Christ  at  the  center.”6?  People  are  concerned  to  manifest  the 
living  Christ  in  acts  of  kindness  and  righteousness.  Here  are  just  a few  of 
countless  daily  examples: 

At  the  Luoyang  Peony  Festival,  which  runs  for  two  weeks  at  the  end  of 
April,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  come  to  Luoyang,  an  ancient 
dynastic  capital  of  China  for  several  dynasties,  to  view  the  splendor  of  the 
peonies.  At  the  most  popular  park  which  is  filled  with  lanterns,  rides  for 
children,  and  exhibits,  one  can  find  a special  tent  set  up  by  the  Christians 
from  churches  all  over  Luoyang  City.  The  tent  is  plain,  with  benches  and 
tables.  Above  the  tables  is  the  simple  sign  on  white  cloth  with  red 
characters:  “Christian  Free  Tea  Station.”  Inspired  by  Jesus  words,  “And 
whoever  gives  to  one  of  these  little  ones  even  a cup  of  cold  water  because  he 
is  a disciple,  truly,  I say  to  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.”  Seventeen 
other  Free  Tea  Stations  were  set  up  all  over  the  city.  An  estimated  100,000 
people  stopped  for  tea.6"? 

Or  consider  this  “Song  of  Remembrance,”  written  by  Yu  Yang  in  the  late 
1 970s  and  dedicated  to  those  who  suffered  persecution: 

You  sympathize  with  those  families  who  were  persecuted; 
by  the  grace  of  God  you  share  with  them  what  you  have  earned; 
through  your  hard  labor,  you  offer  them  money  and  food. 

You  care  for  the  abandoned  widows  and  orphans; 

with  the  love  of  Christ  and  a devoted  spirit  you  relieve  their 

afflictions  and  tend  their  wounds.65 

Or  consider  this  hymn  from  the  countryside: 

Old  Granny  believes  in  the  Lord.  She  removes  idols  and  respects  the  true 
God.  She  offers  her  rice-bowl  to  thank  God  and  the  Heavenly  Father 
gives  us  a happy  household.  Peace  and  joy  fill  our  days,  ever  moving 
forward  to  follow  the  Lord. 

Old  Granny  believes  in  the  Lord,  her  temper  is  much  improved.  She  treats 
her  daughters  and  daughters-in-law  even-handedly.  People  say  she  is 
impartial  and  the  glorious  light  of  the  Lord  shines  on  everybody. 

Elder  brother  believes  in  the  Lord.  He  doesn’t  smash  pots  and  pans,  doesn’t 

63  Chen  Zeming,  “The  Challenge  of  Modernization  Facing  Protestantism  in  China,”  in 
Christianity  and  Modernization , ed.  Gao  Shining  and  He  Guanghu  (Beijing:  Chinese 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences  Press,  1996),  149-55. 

6r  Elyn  Maclnnis,  collected  notes  of  personal  visits  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  China. 

6s  Chinese  Christians:  Prayers  and  Thoughts,  ed.  Kim-Kwong  Chan  and  Alan  Hunter 
(London:  Mowbray,  1991),  29. 
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curse  the  chickens  and  dogs,  doesn’t  lose  his  temper  any  more.  When 
people  see  him  they  praise  him. 

Old  Auntie  believes  in  the  Lord.  She  loves  her  husband  and  respects  her 
relatives.  The  Gospel  educates  people  to  spend  their  days  in  joy  and 
peace. 

Young  women  believe  in  the  Lord.  They  are  able,  virtuous  and  diligent. 
WTen  they  see  Auntie  they  are  so  affectionate,  they  make  others  envious. 

Girls  believe  in  the  Lord.  They  don’t  want  to  play  but  practice  needlework. 
They  don’t  wander  around  the  houses  telling  lies.  Everybody  who  sees 
them  praises  them. 

Young  men  believe  in  the  Lord.  They  don’t  idle  and  cause  mischief.  They 
don’t  loudly  curse  their  neighbors.  Their  friends  and  relatives  all  come  to 
see  them.  They  believe  in  Jesus  and  become  good  men. 

Students  believe  in  the  Lord.  They  don’t  want  to  play  around,  bluff  and 
cheat.  They  never  steal.  Ah,  mother  and  father  smile  and  laugh  when 
they  see  them.66 

Let  me  say  a word  about  the  phenomenon  known  in  English  as  “cultural 
Christianity”  on  the  part  of  intellectuals,  which  others  have  documented 
well.67  Here  we  highlight  but  a few  themes.  Some  of  the  older  intellectuals, 
with  a very  different  life-experience  from  younger  intellectuals,  are  drawn  to 
ideas  of  Christianity,  but  do  not  want  to  engage  in  its  institutions,  for  they 
remember  well  when  Christians,  perhaps  friends  and  family  members,  were 
persecuted.68  Others  who  are  younger  and  did  not  experience  firsthand  those 
days  of  suffering  are  baptized  now  and  acknowledge  this  openly,  but  they  seek 
also  God-given  freedom  to  allow  the  new  heart  in  Christ  to  beat  its  way  into 
the  Chinese  language  and  customs  as  Chinese  Christians,  not  Western  or 
other  Christians,  decide.6?  These  ask  for  the  same  freedom  that  Christians 
from  the  beginning,  into  whatever  culture  they  have  been  “born  again,”  have 

66  Ibid.,  40. 

6'  See  in  particular,  Liu  Xiaofeng,  “The  Chinese  Christian  Theology  in  Modern  Con- 
text,” Logos  and  Pneuma:  Chinese  Journal  of  Theology  2 (1995)  and  The  Anxiety  and  Love  of  this 
Generation  (Hong  Kong,  1993);  Liu  Zongkun,  “The  Cultural  Christian  Phenomenon  in 
Modern  Chinese  Settings,”  in  Cultural  Christians:  The  Phenomenon  and  Debates,  ed.  Liu 
Xiaofeng  (Hong  Kong:  Institute  for  Research  in  Chinese  Christian  Culture,  1997);  Peter  K. 
H.  Lee,  “The  Cultural  Christian  Phenomenon  in  China:  A Hong  Kong  Discussion,”  Ching 
Feng  39  (1996). 

68  In  my  understanding,  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  nonestablishment 
(so-called  “underground”)  meeting  points  or  churches.  Due  to  some  deep  and  fearful 
memories  of  repressive  times,  some  do  not  want  to  register  their  meeting  points  officially. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  subversive  intention  in  the  nonestablishment  churches  and 
doctrinally,  in  most  cases,  there  is  usually  not  much  difference  between  the  non- 
establishment and  establishment  churches. 

69  Liu  Xiaofeng,  “The  Chinese  Christian  Theology  in  Modern  Context.” 
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had  to  discern  freely  on  their  own  part  what  is  of  Christ  in  one’s  former  way  of 
life  and  what  is  not,  choosing  to  take  the  former  and  to  let  the  latter  fall  away. 

Both  countryside  Christians  of  the  new  heart  and  intellectuals  of  the  new 
heart  are  giving  that  heart  expression  through  older  customs  of  Chinese 
culture.  Yet,  there  is  not  much  communication  between  these  two  classes  of 
Chinese  society,  the  learned  (mostly  in  the  city)  and  the  less  learned  (usually 
in  rural  areas).  But  differences  between  these  two  groups  and  their  lack  of 
interaction  are  not  unique  to  China.  For  example,  in  the  United  States, 
intellectuals  in  prominent  cities  who  are  drawn  to  Christian  faith  and  express 
this  faith  in  writing  differ  in  style  from  more  active,  hymn-singing  Christians 
in  cities,  towns,  or  rural  areas.  Limin  Bao,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Christian- 
ity Study  Center  of  Hangzhou  University,  has  noted  with  insight  that  these 
two  groups  of  Christians  can  learn  much  from  other,  the  intellectuals  learning 
about  volunteer  communities  from  their  rural  neighbors,  and  the  common 
people  developing  their  intellectual  dimensions  from  teachers  in  the  city.7° 
New  and  solid  interaction  between  these  two  groups  of  Christians  is  starting 
to  happen. 

One  observes  as  elsewhere  that  there  is  a gap  between  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, many  of  whom  are  young  and  idealistic,  and  older  Christians  who  are 
more  liberal  thinking,  perhaps  because  of  years  of  experience  living  in  the 
world.  One  observes  that  in  China  there  are  denominational  rivalries  still,  just 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  One  observes  animosity  and  jealousy— intensified 
perhaps  by  memories  of  in-house  decisions,  betrayals,  and  other  kinds  of 
grievances  during  the  days  of  repression,  which  were  not  so  long  ago  and 
whose  pain  still  runs  deep.  One  observes  new  joy  on  the  faces  of  older 
Christians  who  have  worked  through  these  pains  that  forgiveness  in  Christ 
brings.  In  the  older  sectors  of  the  new  heart  in  Christ,  there  is  recently  a new 
peace,  a new  certainty,  and  a vibrancy  of  community  that  heretofore  could  not 
be  experienced,  at  least  not  for  many  years.  One  is  happy  for  them. 

One  observes  that  along  with  all  this  activity  on  the  part  of  those  born  again 
with  the  new  heart  in  Christ,  there  are  also  revivals  among  Buddhists,  Daoists, 
Muslims,  and  some  “new”  religions  as  well.  In  my  observation,  those  at  the 
center  are  giving  support  to  religious  activity  in  so  far  as  this  activity  supports 
China’s  common  social  goals  of  peaceful,  harmonious,  and  abundant  life  to 
the  people.  Indeed,  as  I have  said,  one  observes  a marked  increase  in 
openness— still  nascent  by  all  accounts,  but  certainly  much  more  than  twelve 
years  ago  — on  the  part  of  those  at  the  center  to  listen  to  those  at  the 

70  Limin  Bao,  “The  Intellectual  Influence  of  Christianity  in  a Changing  Maoist  Society,” 
Theology  Today  55  (1998):  546. 
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periphery,  both  religious  and  lay  leaders  and  ordinary  people.  One  observes  in 
all  this  activity,  a nongovernmental  source  of  governing  instruction  — in  short, 
nascent  steps  toward  a civil  society.?1  A civil  society7  preserves  the  Chinese 
primal  vision  of  instructional  governance  from  the  center  and  yet  finds  the 
source  of  the  content  of  this  instruction  coming  from  the  people  towards  the 
center,  to  be  transmitted  back  to  the  people  in  supportive  institutional  reform 
that  enables  the  people  to  accomplish  what  they  seek  to  accomplish,  religious 
or  not.  The  steps  are  nascent,  but  observable  and  hopeful. 

One  observes  that  in  so  far  as  those  at  the  center  listen  to  those  at  the 
periphery,  many7  of  those  with  a new  heart  in  Christ  are  willing  to  continue 
working  with  those  in  the  center.  There  is  a mutual  support  system  building 
up.  This  is  all  quite  delicate,  but  rather  than  harp  on  the  glass  being  more  than 
half  empty,  can  we  not  rejoice  in  the  glass  starting  to  fill?  The  Chinese 
themselves  in  Bible  studies  are  talking  about  this  very7  issue:  Whether  Chris- 
tians can  work  with  the  government,  for  how  long,  under  what  circumstances? 
For  now  they  find  that  they  can.  These  are  not  naive  Christians,  nor  confused 
Christians,  but  good  Christians  studying  the  Bible  and  all  that  Paul,  in 
particular,  had  to  say.  We  need  to  honor  their  decisions.72  It  is  their  Chinese 
Christian  life  in  Christ  to  make  with  the  Lord’s  help. 

Putting  all  these  observations  together  with  those  we  made  at  the  end  of  our 
discussion  of  Ru  thought,  it  seems  that  when  the  new  heart  in  Christ  beats 
through  the  lives  of  people  in  New  China  today— new  wine  in  new  wine- 
skins—we  see  Christian  covenant  community7  emerging  in  characteristic 
Chinese  garb,  that  is,  with  the  Chinese  primal  vision  (of  instructional  gover- 
nance from  the  center  to  the  periphery7,  to  provide  Heaven’s  order  to  the 
people),  with  Ru  characteristics,  whether  residual  or  formally  acquired  through 
study7,  and  with  modern  reform  characteristics. 

In  the  West,  when  the  new  heart  in  Christ  found  expression  through  the 
Enlightenment  era,  there  resulted  a fuller  realization  in  political  practice  of 

71  See  Richard  Madsen’s  illuminating  discussion  on  civil  society7  in  China,  China's 
Catholics  (Berkeley,  CA:  University  of  California  Press,  1998),  8-15.  Hong  Kong  is  making 
good  effort  to  “pool  religious  resources”  for  the  public  good.  See  Peter  K.  H.  Lee’s  helpful 
analysis  of  the  Hong  Kong  experience  in  encouraging  Hong  Kong’s  six  religions,  through 
interreligious  dialogue  and  exchange,  to  become  “civic  religions,”  that  is,  “moral  force[s]  in 
the  community.”  Cf.  Peter  K.  H.  Lee,  “The  Way  of  Interreligious  Dialogue:  The  Hong 
Kong  Experience,”  in  Christianity  in  China:  Foundations  for  Dialogue,  227-40.  Lee  further 
urges  mainland  Chinese  Christians  and  those  of  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  not  to  seek 
Christian  theological  education  only  but  also  specialized  training  in  economics,  politics, 
and  other  social  services  such  that  Christians  can  make  their  contributions  heard  at  the  level 
where  decisions  are  made  for  the  larger  public  good.  See  Peter  K.  H.  Lee,  “Barren  Rock, 
Central  Plains,  Island  across  the  Strait:  The  Hong  Kong-Mainland  China-Taiwan  Connec- 
tion,” The  Princeton  Setninaty  Bulletin  18  (1997):  152-83. 

72  Peter  Maclnnis  made  this  point  in  a discussion  with  this  lecturer. 
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the  goals  of  the  global  reform  movement  than  ever  before  in  human  history. 
Given  similarities  between  Ru  discernment  of  principle  and  the  Enlighten- 
ment discernment  of  reason, one  might  expect  that  in  time,  when  the  new 
heart  in  Christ  expresses  itself  through  the  best  of  Ru  instructional  activity, 
with  which,  as  we  have  already  set  forth,  there  is  great  affinity,  a fuller 
realization  of  the  global  reform  movement  in  actual  political  practice  in  China 
may  well  take  place. 

The  Chinese  covenant  community,  as  it  emerges,  will  recognize  that 
freedom  and  the  right  of  each  person  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  and 
freedom  of  expression  are  requisite  to  any  person’s  or  group’s  being  a source 
of  content  for  the  instruction  that  those  at  the  center  will  use  to  put  policies 
and  institutions  into  place  to  transmit  back  to  the  periphery  provision  to 
support  the  people’s  endeavors.  Still,  I would  predict  that  given  the  Chinese 
primal  vision,  yet  greater  stress  will  be  put  on  the  responsibility  of  those  at  the 
center,  and  all  provincial  and  local  branches  of  the  center,  to  provide 
instructional  governance  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 74  By  contrast,  the 
Western  covenant  community  as  it  grows,  recognizes  the  importance  of 
offering  God’s  provisions  front  one  person  to  another  according  as  God  wills. 
Yet,  Westerners  lay  yet  greater  stress  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  his 
or  her  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  including  freedom  of 
speech.  Stress  upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  his  or  her  rights  is  a 
continuation  of  primal  visions  in  strands  of  Western  culture  enlivened  by  a 
new  heart  in  Christ.  In  either  the  Chinese  or  Western  instance,  the  covenant 
community  that  is  formed  by  those  in  the  new  heart  in  Christ,  as  that  heart  is 
expressed  through  inherited  cultural  forms,  is  the  covenant  community  (2 
Corinthians  3-5). 

The  clay  is  smashed  to  pieces;  the  primal  vision  remains.  The  clay  takes 
shape  again,  reformed,  transformed  in  the  political-economic-social  institu- 
tions expressing  the  heart  of  the  people  of  new,  new  China  today.  Christians 
of  a new  heart  in  Christ  are  contributing  in  loving,  lovely  ways  to  the  renewed 
heart  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  outer  vessel  expressing  this  inner  treasure  is 


73  See  Azuma  Juji,  “The  Formation  of  New  Lixue : Feng  Youlan  and  New  Realism,”  Feng 
Youlan:  Something  Exists,  Journal  of  Chinese  Philosophy,  ed.  Diane  B.  Obenchain,  21  (1994): 
303-35.  For  an  excellent  study  of  enlightened  reason  transforming  Christianity  and  Ru,  see 
John  H.  Berthrong,  All  Under  Heaven:  Transforming  Paradigms  in  Confucian-Christian 
Dialogue  (Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1994).  See  also  Julia  Ching, 
Confucianism  and  Christianity:  A Comparative  Study  (Tokyo:  Kodansha  International,  1977). 

74  See  Benjamin  Schwartz’s  discussion  of  some  of  these  same  issues  in  “Flierarchy  Status 
and  Authority  in  Chinese  Culture,”  in  China  and  Other  Matters,  1 25-38.  For  differing  views 
on  China  and  human  rights,  see  Conficianism  and  Human  Rights,  ed.  Wm.  Theodore  De 
Bary  and  Tu  Wei-ming  (New  York,  NY:  Columbia  University  Press,  1998). 
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theirs  to  shape  and  mold.  We  can  come  alongside  the  shaping  of  the  vessel, 
offering  from  our  experience  in  doing  the  same  thing— not  by  invasion  or 
intrusion  of  our  vessel  upon  theirs  — but  by  offering  our  witness  to  the  work  of 
Christ  to  the  extent  that  we  have  embodied  that  witness  in  the  institutional 
clay  of  our  own  lives. 


VI.  Conclusion 

As  one  observer  on  the  scene  in  China  today,  trained  and  experienced  in 
particular  ways,  I think  the  news  from  China  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
church  is  largely  good.  I discern  Chinese  leadership  from  the  center 
beginning  to  become  more  open  to  grassroots  suggestions  as  to  the  content  of 
the  instruction  that  the  center  will  pass  institutionally  back  to  the  periphery  to 
provide  for  the  people.  That  those  at  the  center  currently  seek  wise  counsel 
from  other  sectors  is  a positive  move.  Rather  than  discourage  with  constant 
rounds  of  condemnation,  especially  when  it  is  not  we  who  face  the  huge  task 
of  reform  and  reconstruction  to  the  extent  that  they  do,  could  we  not  say  one 
nice  thing?  If  the  content  of  their  instructional  governance  is  shifting  for  the 
better,  then  let  us  acknowledge  it  positively. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  negatives.  There  are  persecutions  of 
innocent  people,  but  I would  insist  that  we  on  the  outside  do  not  always  know 
all  of  the  reasons  why.  China  is  a complex  culture,  with  a complex  history'  and 
a complex  recent  past.  There  are  local  animosities,  traditions  of  rebellion,  lack 
of  literacy,  frustration,  class  feuding,  family  and  neighborly  betrayals,  and 
much  more  hanging  in  memory  despite  the  smashing  of  the  clay.  When  the 
new  heart  in  Christ,  perhaps  not  fully  instructed,  mixes  with  any  of  these 
residual  problems,  there  are  clashes,  but  not  solely  because  people  are 
Christians,  but  because  Christian  instruction  has  gotten  mixed  in  with 
leftover  negatives  of  the  past.  Each  case  of  persecution  has  its  reasons 
probably  having  more  to  do  with  something  else  than  the  new  heart  in  Christ 
per  se. 

My  point  is  this:  let  us  not  dwell  only  on  the  negatives,  let  us  look  also  to  the 
positives,  which  I think  are  potentially  a larger,  better  part  of  the  picture  of 
Christian  life  in  China  than  the  negatives.  The  Chinese  dragon  is  an  image  of 
strength,  goodness,  change,  and  life  itself.  Hidden  in  mountains,  in  the  sea,  in 
the  clouds,  in  flashes  of  lightning,  he  unfolds  himself  at  auspicious  times, 
coming  to  full  manifest  view.  When  the  new  heart  of  Christ  comes  to  age-old 
Chinese  culture,  it  brings  light  to  the  dragon  already  coiled  there. 

Jesus,  tired  and  hot,  in  the  noonday  sun,  asked  a Samaritan  woman  for 
water.  She  replied  that  being  a Samaritan  with  customs  and  ways  different 
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from  Jesus,  a Jew,  she  could  not  provide  him  with  water.  Jesus  said,  “If  only 
you  knew  who  it  is  who  is  asking  for  water,  you  would  ask  me  for  a drink.” 
Confident  in  our  Western  discernment  of  Christ,  we  have  looked  at  those  in 
other  cultures  as  the  Samaritan  woman  and  looked  at  ourselves  as  bearing  the 
gospel  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I think  the  time  is  coming  and  perhaps  has  already 
come,  when  our  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters  have  come  to  our  well,  tired  and 
hot,  asking  for  a drink.  But  we  have  said  to  them,  “We  have  our  ways  of  doing 
things,  how  can  you  ask  us  for  a drink?” 

And  the  Chinese  brother  or  sister  with  a new  heart  in  Christ  says  to  us,  “If 
only  you  knew  who  it  is  who  is  asking  for  water,  you  would  ask  me  for  a 
drink.”  For  “the  time  is  coming  and  is  already  here,  when  by  the  power  of 
God’s  Spirit  people  will  worship  the  Father  as  he  really  is,  offering  him  the 
true  worship  that  he  wants.  God  is  Spirit,  and  only  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit 
can  people  worship  him  as  he  really  is”  (John  4:2 3-24)75  May  these  few 
remarks  here  be  helpful  to  you  in  recognizing  some  revelations  of  the  dragon, 
Christ  our  older  brother  or  sister  of  the  new  heart  in  China. 


75  New  International  Version;  this  version  speaks  more  readily  to  the  point  I seek  to 
emphasize. 
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HERE  on  THE  EAT  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dr. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  it  is  particularly  important  to  remember  the 
wake-up  call  on  April  4,  1 968  when  212  uprisings  occurred  across  this  nation 
as  .African  Americans  received  the  heart-wrenching  news  that  King  had  been 
assassinated.1 1 will  never  forget  that  day. 

Barber-Scotia  College  . . . freshman  year  ...  I started  school  as  a Negro 
and  emerged  as  Black!  . . . \Ahen  the  news  came  to  Scotia  that  King  had 
been  killed,  the  campus  rose  up,  five  hundred  strong,  in  “collective  rage.” 
Scotia  came  together  in  one  voice  . . . “We’ll  burn  this  place  down!”  . . . 
We  were  ready  to  march  on  the  town  of  Concord,  North  Carolina.  The 
faculty  saw  the  fire  in  our  eyes.  They  heard  our  voices  cry  out  in  rage  and 
terror.  They  knew  that  if  they  didn’t  do  something  to  harness  the  energy 
and  dampen  the  fire,  as  students,  we  would  get  ourselves  killed.  They  knew 
it  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  go  up  against  the  white  establishment.  So  for 
several  days  running,  we  gathered  ...  in  the  chapel  and  we  talked,  vented, 
talked,  vented,  and  talked.  We  talked  with  students  among  us  who  were 
Freedom  Riders.  We  talked  with  sisters  and  brothers  within  the  student 
body  who  participated  in  sit-ins  at  lunch  counters  and  kneel-ins  at  churches. 
But  it  wasn’t  only  outrage  — it  was  also  “grief,”  a deep,  penetrating  loss. 
“They’ve  killed  him.  They  have  killed  King!  Who  is  going  to  step  in  his 
place?”2 


1 Cornel  West,  “Booknotes,”  prepared  by  Burrelle’s  Information  Service,  National 
Cable  Satellite  Corporation,  February  20,  2000,  7. 

2 This  is  an  adaptation  of  my  statement  in  Sara  Lawrence  Lightfoot,  I've  Known  Rivers: 
Lives  of  Loss  and  Liberation  (Reading,  ALA:  Addison- Wesley,  1994),  60-2. 
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So  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  was  so  essential  in  King’s  Christian  rhetoric,  so 
fundamental  to  the  core  of  our  being,  that  I and  thousands  upon  thousands 
like  me  were  willing  to  risk  life,  livelihood,  family,  and  friends  on  April  4, 
1968?  And,  surveying  the  emotional  wounds  of  the  black  community  follow- 
ing King’s  assassination,  we  questioned  who  was  responsible  for  this  crime, 
for  the  senseless  murder  of  America’s  greatest  civil-rights  leader,  for  the 
conspired  ambush  of  “one  of  the  greatest  religious  intellectuals  of  the 
twentieth  century,”  for  the  cold-blooded  killing  of  so  many  hopes  and 
dreams. 3 

Without  doubt  or  hesitation,  I believe  that  the  answer  to  these  soul- 
searching  questions  can  be  found  in  a discussion  of  the  representations  of 
womanist  homiletical  praxis  in  the  sacred  rhetoric  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
This  evening’s  lecture  will,  of  necessity,  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
historical  legacies  and  sociocultural  disposition  of  white  supremacist  hege- 
monic practices  imposed  on  African  Americans  in  the  Age  of  Jim  CrowA 
Without  such  understanding,  out  of  the  shadows  of  death , which  refers  to  the 
day-to-day  survivalist  strategies  of  African  Americans  against  the  ubiquitous 
tradition  of  white  domination,  will  be  missed. 5 

For  almost  three  decades,  I have  studied  black  preaching,  focusing  not  only 
on  what  parishioners  hear  in  Sunday  sermons,  but  also,  on  rhetorical  construc- 
tion. By  far,  most  of  the  published  sermons  of  African  American  clergy  in 
general,  and  clergywomen  in  particular,  offer  an  articulation  of  the  gospel  as 
divine  activity  wherein  the  Word  of  God  is  proclaimed  against  the  preponder- 
ance of  ideologies  and  theologies  aimed  at  rendering  the  black  church 
community  null  and  void.  To  make  this  point  another  way,  “Effective 
preaching,”  says  Isaac  R.  Clark  Sr.,  “is  concerned  with,  related  to,  has  bearing 
upon,  addressing  itself  to  life  in  the  here  and  now.”  In  this  regard,  prophetic 
black  preaching  has  do  with  the  living  God  of  history  addressing  the  pressing 

3 Michael  Eric  Dyson,  I May  Not  Get  There  with  You:  The  True  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
(New  York:  Free  Press,  2000);  William  R.  Miller,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  His  Life, 
Martyrdom  and  Meaning  for  the  World  (New  York:  Weybright  and  Talley,  1968);  and 
Coretta  Scott  King,  My  Life  with  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  1969). 

t C.  Vann  Woodward,  The  Strange  Career  of  Jim  Crow,  3rd  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford 
Univeristy  Press,  1974);  W.J.  Cash,  The  Mind  of  the  South  (New  York:  Knopf,  1941);  Allison 
Davis,  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  and  Maty  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South:  A Social  Anthropological  Study 
of  Caste  and  Class  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941;  rpt.  Los  Angeles:  The 
Center  for  Afro-American  Studies,  UCLA,  1988). 

5 Taylor  Branch,  Parting  the  Waters:  America  in  the  King  Years,  1954-63.  (New  York: 
Simon  & Schuster,  1988);  Pillar  of  Fire:  America  in  the  King  Years,  1963-65  (New  York: 
Simon  & Schuster,  1998). 

6 Isaac  R.  Clark  Sr.  was  the  Fuller  E.  Callaway  Professor  of  Homiletics  at  the  Interdenomi- 
national Theological  Center  in  Atlanta  for  twenty-seven  years,  1962-1989. 
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issues  confronting  the  people  of  God  as  ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a womanist  homiletical  praxis,  consisting  of 
the  origin  of  the  idea  and  the  metaethical  problem  can  serve  as  a discursive  motif, 
in  large  measure,  for  positing  the  theoethical  manifestations  of  black  peoples’ 
divine  right  “to  be  treated  as  ends  and  never  as  mere  means.”7 

Thus,  I am  concerned  with  how  sermons  make  visible  the  invisibility  of  the 
interior  world  of  African  Americans.  By  applying  the  radicality  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  to  the  nuances  and  ambiguities  of  the  forced,  calculated,  injurious 
policies  of  racial  segregation,  King’s  sermonic  texts  provide  parishioners  with 
action-norms  that  counter  self-sabotaging  complicity  in  a legally  authorized 
and  publicly  acceptable  system  of  discrimination  and  exclusion.8  That  is  to 
say,  King  who  considers  his  “first  and  greatest  commitment  to  be  a preacher 
of  the  Gospel,”  a transformer  of  souls,  always  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
dailiness  of  life,  offering  counsel,  guidance,  and  wisdom  to  believers,  so  that 
God-fearing  women,  men,  and  children  can  resist  threatening  intimidation 
and  internalized  pressures  that  loop  inside  our  heads  as  paralyzing  ploys  of 
silence.9  In  essence,  I believe  that  it  is  right  to  suggest  that  an  engaged  study  of 
the  sacred  rhetoric  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  using  a womanist  matrix  of 
homiletical  praxis,  provides  us  with  critical  exegetical  tools  to  interlace  form 
and  substance  — to  interpret  the  labyrinth  of  social  teachings  in  African 
American  sacred  rhetoric. 


I.  Origin  of  the  Idea 

Now,  the  first  consideration  in  a womanist  homiletical  praxis  is  origin  of  the 
idea.  The  origin  of  the  idea  is  concerned  with  the  anatomical  significance  of  the 
organic  social  location  from  which  specific  sermons  emerge.  By  this  I mean 
that  diligent  attention  is  given  to  the  very  stuff  in  life’s  living  laboratory,  that 

7 Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Why  We  Can't  Wait  (New  York:  New  American  Library,  1963), 
97- 

8 .Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  A Testament  of  Hope:  The  Essential  Writings  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  ed.  James  M.  Washington  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1986);  Clayborne 
Carson  and  Peter  Holloran,  eds.,  A Knock  at  Midnight:  Inspiration  from  the  Great  Sermons  of 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  (New  York:  Warner  Books,  1998). 

9 Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Called  To  Serve,  January  1929-June  1951:  Vol.  1 of  the  Papers  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  ed.  Clayborne  Carson,  Ralph  E.  Luker,  and  Penny  A.  Russell 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1992);  Rediscovering  Precious  Values,  July  1951- 
Novemher  1955:  Vol.  II,  ed.  Clayborne  Carson,  Ralph  E.  Luker,  Penny  A.  Russell,  and  Peter 
Holloran  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1994);  Birth  of  a New  Age  December 
1955-December  1956:  Vol.  Ill,  ed.  Clayborne  Carson,  Stewart  Burns,  Susan  Carson,  Peter 
Holloran,  and  Dana  L.H.  Powell  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1997).  Richard 
Lischer,  The  Preacher  King:  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  the  Word  that  Moved  America  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995);  James  H.  Cone,  Martin  & Malcolm  & America:  A 
Dream  or  a Nightmare  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1991). 
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forms  and  informs  the  record  of  our  experiences  as  professionals  of  the  Word 
of  God.  In  a womanist  matrix  of  homiletical  praxis,  we  must  understand  that  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  a critical  consciousness  about  the  simultaneity  of  the 
embodied  politics  attentive  to  race,  sex,  and  class.  Our  relational  biotextuali- 
ties  are  impression  points  that  provide  a link  between  the  articulation  of  our 
systems  of  value  on  one  hand,  and  serve  as  generative  sources  in  the 
development  of  future  sermons  on  the  other.  Toni  Morrison  marks  this 
distinct  kind  of  conceptual  remembering  as  journeying  to  a site  to  see  what 
remains  have  been  left  behind  and  reconstructing  the  world  that  these 
remains  imply.10  Remembering  as  reincarnation  is  full  of  proclamation 
possibilities.  By  ferreting  postulations  from  self-evidentiary  historical  experi- 
ences, preachers  are  able  to  mine  the  motherlode  of  our  lives.  We  can’t  give 
away  what  we  don’t  have.  We  can’t  preach  what  we  don’t  know.  In  this 
intellectual  endeavor,  we  tap  the  historical  specificity,  which  feeds  the  heart, 
our  central  vein  of  memory. 

The  parable  that  illuminates  the  intractable  horror  of  racist  domination  in 
my  own  sociogenesis,  connecting  the  early  formation  of  my  identity  as  a black 
preaching  woman  to  the  sacred  rhetoric  of  King,  is  found  in  a narrative  by 
Musa  Dube  of  Botswana.  Dube  describes  the  determining  influence  of  racism 
as  “a  long  walk  in  a hall  of  mirrors.”11  This  analogy  thus  provides  me  with  a 
template  for  analyzing  my  real-life  experiences  and  links  me  to  what  was  said 
and  unsaid  about  unmasking  the  established  power  relations  and  legitimating 
myths  of  violence  in  the  sermons  of  King.12  My  amplified  version  of  a long 
walk  in  a hall  of  mirrors  goes  like  this: 

There  was  once  a hall  full  of  mirrors,  magnificent  mirrors,  mirrors  that 
extended  the  full  length  of  walls,  registering  the  reality  of  women  and  men  of 
significance.  The  mirrors  ran  from  the  baseboard  on  the  floor  to  the  very  top 
of  the  ceiling,  illusive  and  exclusive  representations,  categorizing  data  of 
importance,  as  well  as  what  religious  traditions  will  be  revered  and  what 
national  holidays  must  be  celebrated.  And  yet,  as  a person  of  African  descent, 
I,  nevertheless,  struggled  to  see  my  image,  my  reality  in  this  hall  of  mirrors. 
From  time  to  time,  on  rare  occasions,  these  mirrors  of  hegemonic  structures 

10  Wilfred  D.  Samuel  and  Clenora  Hudson-Weems,  Toni  Morrison  (Boston:  Twayne, 
1990). 

11  Musa  W.  Dube,  “An  Introduction:  How  We  Have  Come  to  “Read  With,”  Semeia  73 
“Reading  With”  African  Overtures  (1996):  10-12;  1 11-29. 

12  Wally  G.  Vaughn  and  Richard  W.  Wills,  eds.,  Reflections  on  Our  Pastor:  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King , Jr.,  at  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  1954.-1960  (Dover,  MA:  Majority  Press, 
1 999);  Lewis  V.  Baldwin,  There  Is  a Balm  in  Gilead:  The  Cultural  Roots  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1991);  John  Ansbro,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  The  Making  of  a 
Mind  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1982). 
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of  race,  gender,  and  class  ideologies  reflected  a fragment,  a fracture,  a piece  of 
an  image  that  should  be  the  face  of  a person  of  African  descent,  but  the  image 
always  appeared  as  something  undesirable. 

The  starting  point  for  the  conscious  restoring  of  my  spatiotemporal 
historical  sequences  began  as  a kindergartner  at  age  three.  As  I learned  to 
read,  it  became  clear  that  whenever  I looked  into  the  mirror  I always  saw  the 
face  of  someone  else,  a man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Crow  and  a woman  by  the 
name  of  Jane.  '3  These  images  of  Jim  Crow,  Jane  Crow,  and  the  Crow  children 
served  as  guardians  of  the  fanatically  powerful  campaign  of  white  supremacy, 
scrupulously  ruling  out  all  contacts  of  equalitv  between  the  races. 

Each  and  every  morning,  I stood  tall,  crossed  my  heart  and  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I recited  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  quoted  the  Beatitudes,  and  answered  questions  from  the  Missouri 
Synod  Lutheran  catechism.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I lived  in  a world  that 
demanded  and  commanded  that  I go  to  the  back  of  the  bus  even  though  I paid 
the  same  fare.  Before  the  age  of  five,  the  rigid  social  conduct  between  blacks 
and  whites  required  that  I go  to  backdoors  and  drink  out  of  “colored”  water 
fountains.  This  cluster  of  racial  etiquette  was  traumatic.  I lived  in  a society 
that  declared  that  it  was  against  the  law  for  me  to  play  in  tax-supported  public 
parks,  to  skate  in  tax-supported  public  rinks,  to  swim  in  tax-supported  public 
pools.  In  this  racist  landscape,  to  swing  on  swings,  to  slide  down  slides,  to 
build  sand  castles  in  sandboxes  where  white  children  sat  would  result  in  swift 
punishment. 

Even  though  my  classmates  and  I sang  all  the  verses  to  the  song,  “My 
Country  ’tis  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,”  we  had  to  remain  self- 
consciously aware  that  it  was  against  the  law  for  us  to  go  to  the  public  library; 
nor  could  we  borrow  a book  from  the  white  side  versus  the  “Negro”  side  of 
the  teeny-tiny  bookmobile  that  traveled  monthly  to  the  rural  areas  of 
Cabarrus  County.  It  was  even  a transgression  for  us  to  sign  up  for  the 
Kannapolis  citywide  spelling  contest. 


n Pauli  Murray  coined  “Jane  Crow”  equating  the  evil  of  antifeminism  (fane  Crow)  with 
the  evil  of  racism  0im  Crow)  in  a coauthored  (with  Mary  Eastwood)  law  review  article 
entitled  “Jane  Crow  and  the  Law:  Sex  Discrimination  and  Title  VII,”  George  Washington 
Law  Review  (December  1965).  However,  I am  using  “Jane  Crow”  to  name  the  specific 
manifestations  of  white  supremacist  practices  acted  out  by  white  women  against  people  of 
color.  See  Murray’s  “Black  Theology  and  Feminist  Theology’:  A Comparative  View,”  Black 
Theology':  A Documentary  History,  1966-19 79,  ed.  Gayraud  S.  Wilmore  and  James  H.  Cone. 
(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1979),  398-417;  Song  in  a Weary  Throat:  An  American  Pilgrimage 
(New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1987);  Pauli  Murray:  The  Autobiography  of  a Black  Activist, 
Feminist,  Lawyer,  Priest,  and  Poet  (Knoxville:  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1987);  Proud 
Shoes:  The  Story  of  an  American  Family  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1 956). 
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As  survivors  of  the  nightmarish  separate-but-unequal  school  system, *4  the 
students  at  George  Washington  Carver  School  used  the  discarded  books  from 
the  white  schools  three  years  after  the  white  students  threw  them  away.  We 
used  their  musical  instruments,  school  desks,  chemistry  sets,  periodic  charts, 
Bunsen  burners,  microscopes,  and  other  lab  equipment  at  least  five  years  after 
they  were  salvaged  from  the  storage  warehouse  trash  bins.  So  complete  was 
the  circle  of  segregationist  laws,  the  rigidly  enforced  codes  of  white 
supremacy, '5  that  walking  through  the  door  of  the  YW/YMCA  for  after- 
school activities  was  a matter  of  life  and  death. 

As  we  traveled  back  and  forth  to  Atlantic  Beach,  the  only  public  oceanfront 
property  in  the  Carolinas  designated  for  Black  people,  we  knew,  as  King 
stated  so  well  in  his  now  famous  1963  “I  Have  a Dream”  sermon,  “no  matter 
how  heavy  our  bodies  were  with  fatigue,  we  could  not  obtain  lodging  in  the 
motels  along  the  highways  nor  in  the  hotels  in  the  cities.”  Like  detectives,  we 
had  to  discern  the  gigantic  as  well  as  the  minute  extensions  of  this  social 
framework  of  white  supremacy,  even  to  the  point  of  deciding  at  which  gas 
station  we  could  refuel,  making  sure  that  we  never  risked  acting  in  any  way 
that  might  be  detrimental  to  our  health  and  safety.  The  bottom  line,  lowest 
common  denominator  of  all  was  asking  to  use  the  toilet  on  the  inside  of  a 
building. 

The  larger  society  mirrored  the  all-white  police  force,  working  with  no 
warrants,  who  had  absolute  power.  Police  officers  committed  unspeakable 
horrors  of  brutality  against  black  people  in  general,  and  vindictive  assaults 
against  black  men  in  particular,  arresting  my  sisters  and  brothers  upon 
trumped  up  charges.  Some  African  American  people  were  dragged  into  streets 
and  beaten  senseless,  while  other  bodies  were  riddled  with  bullets  and  stab 
wounds,  as  white  men  from  among  various  social  strata  deputized  themselves 
as  “The  Law.”16 

The  powerbrokers’  collusion  with  white  lawless  vigilante  groups  such  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  White  Citizen  Councils  is  a grim  reality.  The  religious 
leaders,  the  university  professors,  the  local,  state,  and  federal  politicians,  the 
moguls  of  the  media  world  — those  who  make  up  39.2  percent  of  the 
population,  yet  hold  ninety-five  percent  of  top  jobs  in  all  sectors  of 
society1?— vanished  into  the  shadow  of  alleyways  and  side  streets  while  lynch 

14  Constance  Curry,  Silver  Rights  (San  Diego:  Harvest,  1995);  Derrick  A.  Bell  Jr.,  And  We 
Are  Not  Saved:  The  Elusive  Quest  for  Racial  Justice  (New  York:  Basic,  1987). 

15  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Origin  of  the  New  South,  1877-1913  (Baton  Rouge,  LA:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1951). 

16  Jacqueline  Goldsby,  “The  High  and  Low  Tech  of  It:  The  Meaning  of  Lynching  and 
the  Death  of  Emmett  Till,”  The  Yale  Journal  of  Criticism  9 (1996):  245-82. 

17  Farai  Chideya,  The  Color  of  Our  Future  (New  York:  William  Morrow  1999),  25. 
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mobs,  using  the  rawest  violence,  boldly  paraded  through  the  main  arteries  of 
downtown.18 

Often,  far  too  often,  the  rigid  adherence  to  racism’s  “double  bookkeeping 
of  who  counted, ”'9  conscripted  black  mothers  and  black  fathers  to  sen  e as 
pools  of  surplus  labor.  My  parents  were  used  to  fill  the  shortage  of  white  labor 
during  times  of  war  and  during  periods  of  rapid  economic  growth.  This 
unbridled  exploitation  of  black  women,  men,  and  children  in  a capitalist 
political  economy  degraded  and  reassigned  people  of  African  descent  to  work 
that  was  marginal,  low-paying,  physically  hazardous,  frequently  seasonal,  and 
in  stagnant  jobs  in  declining  industries. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  to  imply  that  in  the  hall  of  exclusionary  mirrors 
that  there  is  a lack  of  construction  of  black  images.  There  are  plenty  pictures 
of  .African  American  women,  men,  and  children  characterized  by  thick  lips 
and  grimacing  teeth,  ugly,  smelly,  distasteful,  hideous  masses  of  loosely 
connected  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  hands,  laughing  and  scratching,  uttering 
incomprehensible  ebonic  sounds.  These  images  have  become  more  com- 
pounded as  I walk  into  one  mirrored  room  after  another,  moving  from 
segregation  to  desegregation  to  resegregation.  Image,  after  inescapable 
image,  strips  us  of  our  selfhood  and  robs  African  Americans  of  our  dignity, 
because  everywhere  we  turn,  there  are  signs,  less  explicit  more  implicit,  that 
still  read  “FOR  WTIITES  ONLY.”  In  turn,  these  same  mirrors  resist 
reflecting  positive  images  of  my  ancestors’  contributions  throughout  civiliza- 
tion. Such  erasure  is  the  essence  of  cultural  hegemony.  Each  and  every  time 
the  hall  of  mirrors  present  my  foremothers  and  forefathers  as  liabilities  to 
civilization,  such  mirrors  manifest  effective  strategies  in  isolating,  alienating, 
and  exterminating  a race  of  people. 

Therefore,  according  to  a womanist  homiletical  matrix,  sermons  emerge 
from  and  are  influenced  by  our  existential  pretext.  Our  particular  courage  and 
resilience  from  living  in  the  shadows  of  death  inform  what  we  preach.  WTiere 
we  come  from  is  central  in  the  assessment  of  where  we  are  going.  As  preachers 
of  justice,  we  must,  to  use  the  mandate  of  Hazel  Y.  Carby,  “reinsert  a concern 
with  history  both  at  the  level  of  formal  analysis  and  in  relation  to  the  moment 

lS  Katie  G.  Cannon,  Black  Womanist  Ethics  (Adanta:  Scholars  Press,  1988),  50-1;  W. 
Fitzhugh  Brandage,  ed.,  Under  the  Sentence  of  Death:  Lynching  in  the  South  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1997);  Leon  Litwack,  Trouble  in  Mind:  Black  Southern- 
ers in  the  Age  of  Jim  Crow  (Neew  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1998);  Sandra  Gunning,  Race,  Rape, 
and  Lynching:  The  Red  Record  of  American  Literature  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1996);  Ida  B.  Wells-Bamett,  On  Lynching:  Southern  Horrors,  A Red  Record  and  Mob  Rule  in 
New  Orleans  (New  York:  Amo,  1969). 

'9  Nadine  Gordimer,  “Hemingway’s  Expatriates:  A Way  of  Looking  at  the  World. 
Transition  8/4  (Issue  80):  86. 
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of  cultural  production.”20  Indeed,  it  is  my  aim  to  encourage  preachers  to  study 
the  historical  and  socioeconomic  dynamics  as  well  as  the  flux  of  culture  that 
threatens  the  well-being  of  the  black  church  community. 

The  result  of  embracing  this  first  concept,  the  origin  of  the  idea  in  sermon 
development  is  a more  critically  informed  defiance  of  demeaning  racial 
stereotypes  such  as  the  fictional  characters  enshrined  in  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  epic  melodrama  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ; or,  Life  Among  the  Lowly.11  When 
asked  where  she  was  from,  Topsy,  a young,  faceless,  depraved  outcast,  the 
symbol  of  ascension  from  death-dealing  chaos,  sporadically  responds,  “I  just 
popped  up!”  Such  zero-sum  people  do  not  exist,  nor  do  ahistorical  sermons. 

II.  Metaethical  Problem 

What,  then,  can  we  say  about  the  connection  between  the  origin  of  the  idea 
and  the  metaethical  problem , this  second  rhetorical  consideration  in  a womanist 
homiletical  praxis?  The  metaethical  problem  is  the  skeletal  form  of  thought, 
consisting  of  what,  how,  and  why.  It  is  the  thesis  that  underlies,  flavors, 
pervades,  and  holds  together  everything  else  in  the  sermon.  The  inextricable, 
tangible  relation  between  history  and  present  reality  is  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  contextual  metaethical  problems.  According  to  Isaac  R.  Clark  Sr., 
the  metaethical  problem  is  the  foundational  contestable  issue  that  must  be 
addressed  in  order  for  us  to  make  this  kind  of  discourse  a sensible  unit  of 
meaning,  for  an  ultimate  response  to  our  God. 

Within  the  parameters  of  this  lecture,  my  analysis  is  limited  to,  in  the 
coinage  of  Hortense  J.  Spillers,  “not  only  problematizing  but  making 
problematic”22  my  biotext  in  juxtaposition  with  the  dialectic  and  dialogical 
tension  between  faith  and  praxis  in  specific  sermons  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.23  In  essence,  how  did  King,  the  preacher,  who  was  proclaimed  by  some  as 

20  Hazel  V.  Carby,  “Ideologies  of  Black  Folk:  The  Historical  Novel  of  Slavery,”  in 
Slavery  and  the  Literary  Imagination , ed.  by  Deborah  E.  McDowell  and  Arnold  Rampersad 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1989),  125-43,  I2^- 

21  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Unde  Tom's  Cabin ; or,  Life  Among  the  Lowly  [1852],  ed.  John 
William  Ward  (New  York:  New  American  Library,  1966);  The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
Presenting  the  Original  Facts  and  Documents  upon  which  the  Story  is  Founded  Together  with 
Corroborative  Statements  Verifying  the  Truth  of  the  Work  (London:  Clark,  Beeton,  and  Co., 
Foreign  Booksellers,  n.d.);  Richard  Yarborough,  “Strategies  of  Black  Characterization  in 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  the  Early  Afro-American  Novel,”  in  New  Essays  on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
ed.  EricJ.  Sundquist  Jr.,  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1986),  45-85. 

22  Hortense  J.  Spillers,  “Changing  the  Letter:  The  Yokes,  the  Jokes  of  Discourse,  or  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mr.  Reed,”  in  Slavery  and  the  Literary  Imagination,  ed.  Deborah  E.  McDowell  and 
Arnold  Rampersad  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1989),  25-61,  35. 

23  Keith  D.  Miller,  Voice  of  Deliverance:  The  Language  of  Martin  .Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Its 
Source  (New  York:  Free  Press  1992;  rpt.  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1998);  Carolyn 
Calloway-Thomas  and  John  Louis  Lucaites,  eds.,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  the  Sermonic 
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“the  greatest  orator  on  the  American  platform,”  change  the  status  of  the 
“Negro”  from  an  aberration  of  the  American  experience,  according  to  Gerald 
Early,  to  the  status  of  being  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American?* 2-*  And  for  our  purposes  here,  let  us  revisit  the  wake-up  call  issued 
by  African  Americans  during  the  212  uprisings  on  April  4,  1 968,  by  examining 
how  King’s  preaching  erases  corrupting  images  in  the  sociocultural  mirrors, 
•and  in  turn,  encourages  members  of  the  black  church  community  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  a healthy  sense  of  somebodiness.  Above  all,  among  African 
Americans  such  as  myself,  whose  very  ongoing  existence  demands  that  we 
move  out  of  the  shadows  of  death,  how  did  King’s  sermons  become  the  most 
trustw  orthy  and  persuasive  evidence  of  our  indispensable  integrity,  as  well  as 
the  central  theological  texts  for  probing  the  hidden  depths  of  white  su- 
premacy? 

King,  as  one  of  the  most  compelling  Christian  prophets  of  the  twentieth 
century,  understood  clearly  that  seeing  the  whole  of  complex  issues  was 
central  to  liberation  ethics.  Responding  to  the  pull  of  contemporary  events, 
King  was  always  in  search  of  the  emergent  truth  between  the  usefulness, 
workability,  and  practicality  of  justice-making  in  direct  correlation  with 
religious  doctrines  and  moral  criteria  that  would  shape  a thoroughly  inte- 
grated “beloved  community.” 

King  authenticates  the  possibility  of  the  “beloved  community”  with 
references  throughout  his  sermons,  specifically  in  “A  Knock  at  Midnight,” 
based  on  the  biblical  text,  Luke  11:5-6.  Clearly,  this  parable  about  a friend 
arriving  from  a journey  and  the  host  having  nothing  to  set  before  him, 
expresses  what  King  believes  is  the  mutually  cooperative  and  voluntary 
venture  of  each  person,  to  assume  a semblance  of  responsibility  for  our  sister 
and  our  brother.2*  In  almost  every  instance,  King  maintains  that  life’s  most 
persistent  and  urgent  question  is,  “What  are  you  doing  for  others?” 

Unequivocally  embedded  throughout  King’s  preaching  repertoire  is  his 
challenge  to  people  of  faith  to  actualize  our  moral  selves  by  realizing  the 
indivisibility  of  human  existence.  With  thousands  of  King’s  essays,  letters, 
speeches,  and  sermons  at  their  disposal,  Clayborne  Carson  and  Peter 
Holloran,  the  editors  of  A Knock  at  Midnight:  Inspirations  from  the  Great 
Sermons  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King , Jr. , selected  to  publish  eleven  of 


Power  of  Public  Discourse  (Tuscaloosa:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1993);  David  J.  Garrow, 
ed.,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  Civil  Rights  Leader , Theologian,  Orator,  3 vols.  (New  York: 
Carlson,  1989). 

24  Gerald  Early,  “Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Reinvention  of  Christianity  in  Modern 
America,”  Religion  and  Values  in  Public  Life  4/4  (Summeri996):  1-4. 

King,  “The  Ethical  Demands  of  Integration,”  Religion  and  Labor  (May  1963),  7. 
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the  most  frequently  preached  sermons  on  aspects  central  to  King’s  social 
ethics.  These  editors  surmise  that  King 

devoted  less  attention  to  individual  redemption  and  salvation  than  to  the 
social  message  of  Jesus.  King’s  version  of  the  Christian  message  applied  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  afterlife.  He  conveyed  God’s 
judgment  of  contemporary  institutions,  especially  churches  and  political 
institutions.  The  New  Testament  gave  him  the  expectation  of  ultimate 
forgiveness  for  our  sins;  the  Old  Testament  the  assurance  that  God  acted 
on  behalf  of  good.26 

In  one  sermon  after  another,  King  describes  how  Christians  are  morally 
bound  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  good  and  equally  bound  to  refuse 
cooperation  with  evil.  In  1956,  when  King  preached  the  sermon,  “The  Death 
of  Evil  Upon  the  Shore,”  at  the  Service  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City,  he  asserted  that  “all  great 
religions  have  realized  that  in  the  upward  climb  of  goodness,  there  is  the 
downward  pull  of  evil.”  Evil  was  defined  as  those  actions,  thoughts,  and 
ideologies  resulting  in  alienation  from  God  and  from  neighbor.  King’s  fervent 
claim  is  that  followers  of  Christ  are  called  to  resist  ungodly  exploitation,  to 
oppose  crushing  domination,  and  to  eradicate  laws  that  rob  humans  of  our 
God-given  birthright  of  freedom  and  dignity. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  integrity  and  worth  of  all  human  personality 
as  unchangeable,  universal,  and  inalienable  runs  through  King’s  canon.  He 
makes  the  connection  for  all  to  hear  when  he  says,  “Every  human  life  is  a 
reflection  of  the  divinity.”2?  As  people  created  in  God’s  image,  humans  are 
lifted  above  and  separated  from  all  other  forms  of  creation.  In  other  words, 
every  person  is  heir  to  a legacy  of  dignity  and  worth,  having  rights  that  are 
neither  conferred  by  nor  derived  from  the  state,  they  are  God-given.  In 
accordance  with  this  important  theological  understanding,  “Paul’s  Letter  to 
American  Christians”  is  a sermon  wherein  King  preaches  an  imaginary  letter 
from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  King  says, 

There  is  another  thing  that  disturbs  me  to  no  end  about  the  American 
church.  You  have  a white  church  and  you  have  a Negro  church.  You  have 
allowed  segregation  to  creep  into  the  doors  of  the  church.  How  can  such  a 
division  exists  in  the  true  Body  of  Christ?  You  must  face  the  tragic  fact  that 
when  you  stand  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  sing  “All  Hail  the 

26  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  A Knock  at  Midnight,  xiii. 

27  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here:  Chaos  or  Community ? (New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  1967),  84. 
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Power  of  Jesus’  Name”  . . . you  stand  in  the  most  segregated  hour  of 
Christian  America.  . . . Oh  my  friends,  this  is  blasphemy.  This  is  against 
everything  that  the  Christian  religion  stands  for.28 

Most  of  King’s  preaching  is  concerned  with  the  significance  of  having 
divine  laws  written  on  the  human  heart.  It  is  crucially  important  for  us  to 
understand  that  if  Christians  believe  that  God  created  all  people  in  God’s  own 
image,  and  that  each  person  has  equal  value  and  worth,  then  the  deliberate 
injury  of  another  person  is  morally  unjustifiable.  To  mark  anyone  as  a target 
of  hate  is  an  abomination. 

King  uses  this  working  definition  of  natural  law,  innate  knowledge  of  what 
we  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do,  to  preach  about  the  unfolding  of  history 
wherein  Christians  are  called  to  bring  the  disconnected  aspects  of  life  into  har- 
monious reality7.  In  several  places  he  agonizes,  “Oh,  America,  how  often  have 
you  taken  necessities  from  the  masses  to  give  luxuries  to  the  classes  . . ,”29 
King  goes  on  to  say,  “Every  act  of  injustice  mars  and  defaces  the  image  of  God 
in  man. ”3°  Typical  of  King’s  commitment  to  actualizing  social  justice,  he 
consistently  challenges  each  Christian  to  be  responsible  for  embracing  the 
inherent  w orth  of  every  person.  3 1 

What  I am  suggesting  here  is  that  in  varying  degrees,  King’s  most  impor- 
tant ethical  decisions  arose  from  cautiously  weighing  the  consequences  of 
direct  action,  and  the  general  welfare  of  oppressed  people,  with  the  hope  of 
invoking  the  ultimate  principles  of  love  as  the  goal  and  justice  as  the  means. 
While  these  concepts  of  love  and  justice  are  not  altogether  original  motifs,  the 
crucial  significance  is  King’s  articulation  of  them  in  the  context  of  the 
shadows  of  death  that  loomed  large  before  African  Americans.  Throughout 
his  preaching  we  find  love  and  justice  as  living  connections  for  determining 
what  is  morally  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  King  emphasizes  that  all  of 
life  is  interrelated,  “an  inescapable  network  of  mutuality,”  which  in  turn 
creates  a dialectic  and  dialogical  tension  between  love  and  justice  as  insepa- 
rable norms. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  “We  love  Negroes,  we  have  many  Negro  friends.” 
They  (i.e.  white  liberals)  must  demand  justice  for  Negroes.  Love  that  does 


28  A Knock  at  Midnight , 30-1 . 

29  Cited  by  Hortense  J.  Spillers,  “Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Style  of  the  Black 
Sermon,”  The  Black  Scholar  (September  1971):  21. 

3°  King,  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here,  99. 

3'  Katie  G.  Cannon,  “Unearthing  Ethical  Treasures:  The  Intrusive  Markers  of  Social 
Class,”  Union  Saninary  Quarterly  Review  54  (2000):  1-2,  53-65. 
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not  satisfy  justice  is  no  love  at  all.  It  is  merely  a sentimental  affectation,  little 
more  than  one  would  feel  for  a pet.  Love  at  its  best  is  justice  concretized. 32 

King  uses  the  word  “toughmindedness”  for  justice  and  “tenderhearted- 
ness” for  love.  He  determines  that  justice  alone  leads  to  despotism,  and  love 
alone  leads  to  impotence  and  weakness.  But  the  two,  love  and  justice,  are 
mutually  complementary  and  mutually  interdependent  as  a creative  synthesis 
of  opposites  in  fruitful  harmony. 

King’s  tenderhearted  love  as  understanding,  creative,  redemptive  goodwill 
for  all  people  was  written  in  direct  response  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  critique 
that  it  is  easy  for  love  to  become  the  screen  that  hides  injustice. 33  For  King, 
tenderhearted  love  is  active,  dynamic,  and  determined.  It  breaks  through 
stagnant,  complacent,  frozen-chosen  Christian  ethics.  It  is  completely  self- 
giving, expecting  nothing  in  return.  “We  love  every  person  because  God  loves 
every  person.”  In  fact,  tenderhearted  love  is  synonymous  with  unconditional 
love.  King  proclaims  directly  God’s  love  for  humans  and  humans’  reciprocal 
love  for  God,  which  is  to  be  understood  as  a necessary  extension  of  love  to 
one’s  neighbor. 

Agape  love,  King  contends,  is  fundamental  to  Christian  ethics. 

Agape  does  not  begin  by  discriminating  between  worthy  and  unworthy 
people,  or  any  qualities  people  possess.  It  begins  by  loving  others  for  their 
sake.  It  is  entirely  “neighbor-regarding  concern  for  others,”  which  discov- 
ers the  neighbor  in  every  man  it  meets.  Therefore,  agape  makes  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  enemy;  it  is  directed  toward  both  . . . 
Consequently,  the  best  way  to  assure  oneself  that  love  is  disinterested  is  to 
have  love  for  the  enemy-neighbor  from  whom  you  can  expect  no  good  in 
return,  but  only  hostility  and  persecution. 34 

In  particular,  King  preaches  that  tenderhearted  agape  love  can  exist  only  in 
right  relations  with  others,  and  in  this  atmosphere  all  humankind  is  united  in 
corporate  community,  never  living  in  isolation.  Tellingly,  however,  this  idea 
of  neighborly  love  in  “the  least  of  these”  is  echoed  throughout  King’s 
sermons. 

King’s  definition  of  toughminded  justice  as  more  than  the  absence  of 
brutality  was  forged  in  the  daily  life  and  death  struggles  at  the  center  of  the 

v King,  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here,  89-90.  See  also,  Vincent  Harding,  Martin  Luther 
King,  The  Inconvenient  Hero  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1996). 

33  R.  Davis  and  Robert  C.  Good,  Reinhold  Niebuhr  on  Politics  (New  York:  Scribner,  i960), 
107;  Ira  G.  Zeppjr.,  The  Social  Vision  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  (New  York:  Carlson,  1989). 

34  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Stride  Toward  Freedom:  The  Montgomery  Stoiy  (New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  1958),  104-5. 
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Civil  Rights  Movement.  He  insists  that  Christian  love  is  always  in  search  of 
justice,  vehicles  that  will  convert  love  into  concrete  actions.  Toughminded 
justice  demands  frontal  attacks  on  white  supremacy,  economic  exploitation, 
and  all  forms  of  discrimination.  King  elaborates  this  metaethical  problem  in 
this  way:  “It  may  be  true  that  the  law  can’t  make  a man  love  me  but  it  can  keep 
him  from  lynching  me.  Morality  cannot  be  legislated  but  behavior  can  be 
regulated.  Judicial  decrees  may  not  change  the  heart,  but  they  can  restrain  the 
heartless. ”35  And  because  of  this  theoethical  stance,  King  goes  even  further  to 
acknowledge  that  in  order  for  love  and  justice  to  be  properly  understood,  they 
must  be  integrally  related  with  an  analysis  of  power. 

What  is  needed  is  a realization  that  power  without  love  is  reckless  and 
abusive  and  that  love  without  power  is  sentimental  and  anemic.  Power  at  its 
best  is  love  implementing  the  demands  of  justice.  Justice  at  its  best  is  love 
correcting  everything  that  stands  against  love.36 

King’s  message  about  the  civil  government  is  heavily  dependent  on  his 
assessment  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  a responsibility  to 
sanction  and  uphold  law  and  order  for  all  its  citizens.  Whenever  the  govern- 
ment creates  laws  that  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  law  of  God,  the 
government  forfeits  its  authority.  When  civil  laws  do  not  uplift  the  solidarity 
of  the  human  family,  but  instead,  unjustly  degrade  members  of  the  society, 
then  Christians  have  no  alternative  but  to  engage  in  direct  action,  in  order  to 
defy  oppressive  and  unjust  authority.  “One  has  not  only  a legal  but  a moral 
responsibility  to  disobey  unjust  laws,”  claims  King.  To  cooperate  passively 
with  an  unjust  system  makes  the  oppressed  evil  as  well  as  the  oppressors. 37 
Because  he  is  willing  to  share  in  the  belief  that  civil  laws  should  humanize 
social  conditions,  King  maintains  that  far  from  being  an  aberration  of  the 
American  experience,  in  a democratic  society  citizens  of  African  descent 
should  have  free  access  to  public  accommodations  and  transportation,  the 
right  to  equality  in  education,  employment,  housing,  health  care,  as  well  as 
freedom  of  religion,  assembly,  and  protection  from  the  deprivation  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

One  should  not  conclude,  however,  that  King  stresses  the  priority  of  love 
and  justice  as  fixed  verifications  in  and  of  themselves.  King  knew  that  African 
Americans  lacked  the  physical  and  material  resources  to  sustain  a long-term 
violent  rebellion,  yet,  he  never  wavers  in  his  insistence  to  find  the  most 
effective  strategies  in  the  actualization  of  a fully  integrated  society.  In 


35  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Strength  to  Love  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1963),  22. 

36  Ibid.,  37. 

37  For  full  discussion,  see  King,  Why  We  Can't  Wait,  77-100. 
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preaching  the  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of  the  four  little  black  girls  killed  on 
September  15,  1963,  by  a bomb  as  they  attended  Sunday  School  at  the  16th 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  King  articulates  what  these 
four  Black  children  have  to  say  to  us  in  their  death: 

They  have  something  to  say  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who  has 
remained  silent  behind  the  safe  security  of  stained-glass  windows.  They 
have  something  to  say  to  every  politician  who  has  fed  his  constituents  the 
stale  bread  of  hatred  and  the  spoiled  meat  of  racism.  They  have  something 
to  say  to  a federal  government  that  has  compromised  with  the  undemo- 
cratic practices  of  southern  dixiecrats  and  the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  right- 
wing  northern  Republicans.  They  have  something  to  say  to  every  Negro 
who  passively  accepts  the  evil  system  of  segregation,  and  stands  on  the 
sidelines  in  the  midst  of  a mighty  struggle  for  justice.  They  say  to  each  of  us, 
black  and  white  alike,  that  we  must  substitute  courage  for  caution.  They  say 
to  us  that  we  must  be  concerned  not  merely  about  WHO  murdered  them, 
but  about  the  system,  the  way  of  life  and  the  philosophy  which  PRO- 
DUCED the  murderers.  Their  death  says  to  us  that  we  must  work  passion- 
ately and  unrelentingly  to  make  the  American  dream  a reality.^8 

III.  Conclusion 

So  now  we  have  it.  Repeatedly  in  his  sermons,  King  emphasizes  that  in  the 
final  analysis  God  is  the  ground  of  all  reality,  the  moral  principle  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  Christian  gospel  demands  that  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
act  responsibly  on  behalf  of  social  change: 

Any  religion  that  professes  to  be  concerned  with  the  souls  of  men  and  is  not 
concerned  with  the  slums  that  damn  them,  the  economic  conditions  that 
strangle  them,  and  the  social  conditions  that  cripple  them  is  a dry-as-dust 

religion. 39 

In  fact,  this  critique  underscores  King’s  belief  in  bringing  people  of  all 
races,  creeds,  classes,  nations,  and  religions  together  so  that  we  can  create  and 
foster  situations  of  tension  which  are  so  crisis  packed  that  doors  of  negotiation 
will  open.  The  crucial  factor  here  is  that  prior  to  direct  action,  King  always 
tries  to  negotiate  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  obstructing  justice.  King 
does  not  seek  to  defeat  or  humiliate  his  opponents,  but  to  convert  the 
enforcers  of  abusive  social  stagnation  to  his  side  through  friendship  and 
understanding.  However,  when  those  who  maintain  oppressive  power  struc- 

38  King,  “Eulogy  for  the  Martyred  Children,”  in  A Testament  of  Hope , 221. 
t 9 Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Stride  Toward  Freedom:  The  Montgomery  Story  (New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  1958),  29. 
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tures  refuse  to  be  prodded  around  the  negotiation  table,  then  those  from 
oppressed  communities  are  left  with  no  alternative,  but  to  engage  in  construc- 
tive forms  of  coercion.  Thus,  the  dramatization  of  injustice  must  be  done  in 
such  a way  that  even  the  most  recalcitrant  elements  are  forced  to  admit  that 
change  is  necessary. 

So,  here  on  the  eve  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary'  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  it  is  particularly  important,  once  again,  to  remember 
the  wake-up  call  from  Black  America  on  April  4,  1968,  when  212  uprisings 
occurred  across  this  nation  as  African  Americans  received  the  news  that  King 
had  been  assassinated.  Considering  the  origin  of  the  idea,  let  us  question  what 
has  changed  and  what  remains  the  same  for  the  women,  men,  and  children 
who  were  greatly  affected  byT  King’s  death.  To  put  it  another  way,  what  are  the 
unspoken  premises  and  unprobed  assumptions  nudging  heartaches,  coercing 
sacrifices,  and  firing  rage  among  millions  upon  millions  of  our  sisters  and  our 
brothers  living  in  the  shadows  of  death  in  the  year  2000? 

These  are  not  questions  for  people  who  offer  cheap  solutions  for  things  that 
require  long-range  internal  resolution.  Rather,  these  are  soul-searching  ques- 
tions for  professionals  of  the  Word  of  God  who  are  willing  to  wresde  with  the 
essential  metaethical  problem  that  King  puts  forth  in  his  last  sermon,  his  most 
apocalyptic  message,  “I  See  the  Promised  Land,”  delivered  at  the  Bishop 
Charles  Mason  Temple  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  on  April  3,  1968,  on  the  eve 
of  his  assassination.  And  this  is  w hat  he  says, 

Who  is  it  that  is  supposed  to  articulate  the  longings  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  more  than  the  preacher?  Somehow  the  preacher  must  be  an  Amos, 
and  say,  “Let  justice  roll  down  like  waters  and  righteousness  like  a mighty' 
stream.”  Somehow',  the  preacher  must  say  with  Jesus,  “The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  poor.  ”4° 

And  in  conclusion,  I maintain  that  in  order  for  us,  who  are  gathered  here  this 
evening,  to  move  out  of  the  shadow's  of  death,  wre  must  grapple  w'ith  the 
message  in  the  eulogy'  that  King  delivered  in  1963.  And  the  paraphrase  goes 
like  this:  “King  says  to  us  that  we  must  be  concerned  not  merely  about  WHO 
murdered  him,  but  about  the  system,  the  way  of  life,  and  the  philosophy 
which  PRODUCED  the  murderers.  His  death  says  to  us  that  we  must  w ork 
passionately  and  unrelentingly  to  make  the  American  dream  a reality,  morn- 
ing by'  morning,  day'  by'  day'.  Who  is  it  that  is  suppose  to  articulate  the  longings  and 
aspirations  of  the  people,  more  than  the  preacher?" 


4°  King,  in  A Testament  of  Hope,  282. 
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Sehr  verehrter  Herr  Prases  Sorg,  sehr  verehrte  Herren  Bischofe  und 
Prasidenten,  Kolleginnen  und  Kollegen,  Damen  und  Herren, 


I AM  DEEPLY  grateful  for— and  not  a little  astonished  at— the  honor  that  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  in  naming  me  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Karl  Barth 
Prize  for  1998.  I want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  jury  (to 
Bishop  Huber,  Professors  Jungel  and  Krotke  and  Dr.  Hiiffmeier)  for  the  high 
regard  with  which  they  have  met  my  work,  and  to  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
the  Union  (EKU)  for  its  approval  of  the  jury’s  recommendation.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  that  this  award  — coming  as  it  does  from  the  church  of 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher— bears  the  name  of  Karl  Barth.  It  has  taken  me 
some  time,  years  in  fact,  but  I have  gradually  learned  to  read  Schleiermacher 
with  something  other  than  Barthian  eyes.  The  continuities  between  Berlin 
and  Basel  are  at  least  as  interesting  and  important  as  the  discontinuities.  Of 
course,  because  I remain  Barthian,  I am  also  glad  that  the  church  of  Schleier- 
macher is  a church  that  today  is  deeply  committed  to  the  Barmen  Declaration  — 
and  for  that  reason,  too,  I am  grateful  that  this  Prizte  comes  from  the  EKU. 
And,  I am  grateful  finally,  to  Professor  Jungel  and  for  the  high  regard  for  my 
work  reflected  in  the  Laudatio. 

When  I look  back  over  the  way  I have  traveled  in  wrestling  with  the 
theology  of  Karl  Barth  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  I am  amazed  at  how  much 
my  own  perspectives  have  changed  and  how  much  the  world  around  me  has 
changed.  I first  encountered  the  writings  of  Barth  in  a Ph.D.  seminar  at 
Princeton  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1981.  The  American  reception  of  Barth  that 
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I learned  during  the  early  years  of  my  doctoral  studies  was  governed  by  a 
perspective  that  was  shared  by  both  his  critics  and  his  would-be  defenders.  It 
was  a perspective  that  owed  a great  deal  to  the  critique  of  Barth  advanced  by 
Paul  Tillich  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  Systematic  Theology.  Tillich  argued 
that  Barth  had  failed  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  necessary  role  played  by 
the  “situation”  in  theological  thinking. 

Barth’s  greatness  is  that  he  corrects  himself  again  and  again  in  the  light  of 
the  “situation”  and  that  he  strenuously  tries  not  to  become  his  own 
follower.  Yet  he  does  not  realize  that  in  doing  so  he  ceases  to  be  a merely 
kerygmatic  theologian.  In  attempting  to  derive  every  statement  directly  from 
ultimate  truth— for  instance,  deriving  the  duty  of  making  war  against  Hitler 
from  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ— he  falls  into  using  a method  which  can  be 
called  “ neo-orthodox ”,  a method  which  has  strengthened  all  trends  toward  a 
theology  of  repristination  in  Europe. 1 

That  Barth  did  not  “attempt  to  derive  every  statement”  or  any  theological 
statement  (!)  “ directly  from  ultimate  truth”  was  something  that  was  missed  by 
most  observers.  By  1955,  Barth  had  become  the  very  prototype  of  the 
“neoorthodox”  theologian  and  was  celebrated  as  such  in  William  Hordern’s 
influential  little  textbook/!  Layman's  Guide  to  Protestant  Theology , a book  used 
in  colleges  and  universities  all  across  America.  The  “neoorthodox”  reading  of 
Barth  was  further  cemented  into  place  by  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  Barth’s 
theological  development  had  known  of  not  one  but  two  major  shifts  or 
breaks  — the  first  from  “liberal”  theology  to  “dialectical”  theology  (around 
1915)  and  the  second  from  “dialectical”  theology  to  a “neoorthodox”  theol- 
ogy that  was  fueled  by  what  was  loosely  described  as  his  “analogical  method.” 
The  idea  of  a second  “shift”  owed  a great  deal,  obviously,  to  Hans  Urs  von 
Balthasar’s  talk  of  a “turn  from  dialectic  to  analogy,”  which  he  associated  with 
Barth’s  193 1 book  on  Anselm.  For  an  American  interpreter  such  as  Hans  Frei, 
this  “shift”  was  conceived  as  nothing  less  than  a “revolution”  in  Barth’s 
thought.2  The  impact  of  this  scheme  was  to  render  Barth’s  mature  theology 
undialectical.  From  a dialectical  theologian,  Barth  had  become  a “positivist  of 
revelation”  or  so  the  scheme  suggested.  And,  truth  be  told,  it  was  not  just 
Barth’s  critics  who  believed  this.  There  were  not  a few  supporters  of  Karl 
Barth  who  were  quite  happy  with  this  version  of  his  theology.  Flaving  made  an 
incomplete  break  themselves  from  theological  methods  and  trains  of  thought 

1 Paul  T illich,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  I (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951),  5 
(emphasis  mine). 

2 Hans  Frei,  “The  Doctrine  of  Revelation  in  the  Thought  of  Karl  Barth,  1909  to  1922,” 
(Ph.D.  tliss.,  Yale  University,  1956),  194. 
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found  in  conservative  Presbyterian  circles  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twenti- 
eth centuries,  such  advocates  of  Barth  were  quite  happy  to  think  of  him  as 
being  much  like  themselves.  As  yet,  the  radicality  of  Barth’s  theology7  had  not 
been  recognized.  That  was  the  situation  in  American  theology  at  the  time  I 
began  my  dissertation  research  in  1984. 

I began  my  research  with  the  intention  of  writing  a work  on  the  nature  of 
Barth’s  reception  of  seventeenth-century7  Reformed  orthodoxy— a safe  and 
comfortable  topic  for  one  who  had  himself  become  “neoorthodox.”  Once  I 
had  arrived  in  Basel  in  the  autumn  of  1984,  however,  my  goals  quickly 
changed. 

It  all  began  innocently  enough.  I began  with  a close  study  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Barth’s  collected  essays,  Das  Wort  Gottes  and  die  Theologie  and  Die 
Theologie  and  die  Kirche.  Here,  already,  I ran  into  a problem  of  sizable 
proportions.  A close  comparison  of  two  essays  in  particular— “Reformierte 
Lehre,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Aufgabe”  and  “Kirche  und  Theologie”  showed 
that  Barth’s  attitude  towards  doctrine  had  undergone  (in  the  space  of  less  than 
two  years)  a subtle  but  notable  change,  a change  from  what  appeared  to  be  a 
critical  assessment  (“Doctrine  is  the  human  word  of  the  Christian  which  has 
passed  through  the  crisis  of  the  merciless  reformation  and  purification  of  the 
Word  of  God  attested  in  Scripture”})  to  a more  positive  evaluation  in 
accordance  with  which  church  doctrine  was  now  regarded  as  a “third  ele- 
ment” between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  opinions  of  individuals  to  which  a 
(highly  qualified  but  nonetheless  real!)  concrete  obedience  was  owedd  I was 
immediately  struck  by  the  fact  that  such  a movement  in  thought  was  inconceiv- 
able to  me  — unless  the  emergence  of  something  like  the  analogia  ftdei  had 
occurred  much  earlier  than  von  Balthasar  had  supposed.  And  so  my  research 
shifted  directions.  It  now  took  the  form  of  a study  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  Barth’s  thought  that  would  be  governed  initially  by  a single 
question:  Did  the  analogia  fidei  emerge  in  the  period  between  1924  and  1926? 

The  answer  to  this  historical  question  came  rather  quickly  with  my  reading 
(in  1985)  of  the  prolegomena  lectures  given  by  Barth  under  the  title  Unterricht 
in  der  Religion  in  the  summer  semester  of  1924.  The  so-called  “turn  from 
dialectic  to  analogy”  could  indeed  be  dated  earlier.  But  there  was  something 
about  that  answer  that  still  dissatisfied  me.  It  was  my  study  of  works  by  Ingrid 
Spieckermann  and  Michael  Beintker  that  helped  me  to  see  what  it  was. 
Though  neither  had  yet  said  what  I was  now  convinced  needed  to  be  said, 


3 Karl  Barth,  “Reformierte  Lehre,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Aufgabe,”  in  Vortrage  und  kleinere 
Arbeiten , 1922-/925,  ed.  Holger  Finze  (Zurich:  TVZ,  1990),  223. 

4 Karl  Barth,  “Kirche  und  Theologie,”  in  Vortrage  und  kleinere  Arbeite,  666. 
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both  pointed  me  in  what  I now  believed  was  the  right  direction.  “Dialectic,” 
in  Barth’s  theology,  is  much  more  than  a Denkfiorm.  Indeed,  before  it  is  a 
Denkform,  it  is  a description  of  an  ohjectively  real  dialectic  in  the  Self- 
movement of  God  in  revelation.  It  was  Barth’s  commitment  to  that  Real- 
dialektik  that  was  the  spur  to  his  preoccupation  with  the  dialectical  Denk- 
form—a.  Denkform  that  was  given  classic  expression  in  his  1922  lecture  “Das 
Wort  Gottes  als  Aufgabe  der  Theologie.”  More  importantly,  his  commit- 
ment to  that  Realdialektik  would  remain  a permanent  feature  of  his  thought. 
The  conception  of  divine  revelation  as  God’s  act  of  unveiling  Himself  in  and 
through  the  veil  of  a creaturely  medium,  a conception  that  was  worked  out  in 
the  Gottingen  Dogmatics  in  trinitarian  terms,  became  the  single  most  decisive 
material  presupposition  of  the  Church  Dogmatics.  When  I saw  that,  I realized 
that  everything  — but  everything — in  the  Church  Dogmatics  would  be  under- 
stood in  the  wrong  light  if  it  were  not  understood  against  the  background  of 
this  highly  actualistic  account  of  revelation.  For  if  revelation  is  what  Barth 
says  it  is,  if  it  occurs  in  the  way  in  which  he  described  it  as  occurring,  then 
revelation  could  at  no  point  come  under  human  control.  It  could  never 
become  a “given”  in  any  positivistic  sense.  Both  the  criticism  of  Barth  as  a 
“positivist  of  revelation”  and  the  embracing  of  that  version  of  Barth  by 
Anglo-American  “neoorthodox”  theologians  were  wrong— and  wrong  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  language  of  “critical  realism”  that  I used  to  qualify  and  define  Barth’s 
principle  dialectic  was  meant  to  suggest,  among  other  things,  that  no  criticism 
classical  German  idealism  could  generate  through  its  careful  attempts  to 
establish  the  limits  of  human  knowing  could  ever  be  as  radical  as  what  I now 
understood  Barth  to  be  saying.  A criticism  of  human  thought  that  arises  out  of 
itself  and  its  own  resources  could  never  be  as  complete,  could  never  be  as 
penetrating,  as  the  criticism  brought  about  by  God  Himself  in  revelation. 
Why?  Because,  first,  a criticism  that  we  bring  against  ourselves  is  one  that 
leaves  us  (existentially  and  spiritually)  in  control.  We  are  the  masters  of  the 
critique  and  that  was  why  idealism  suffered  a nearly  complete  collapse  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  First  World  War— because,  for  a brief  moment,  it  was  widely 
recognized  that  we  do  not  fare  well  where  and  when  we  humans  are  in  control 
of  our  relationship  to  God.  And,  second,  because,  it  is  the  very  mode  of  God’s 
Self-revelation  — a mode  that  can  only  be  dialectically  described  in  terms  of 
the  givenness  of  a Subject  who  is  not  given  and  the  non-givenness  of  a Subject 
who  gives  Himself— that  brings  all  human  striving  to  master  the  divine  to 
nought.  God  gave  Himself  to  the  eye-and-ear-witnesses  of  the  incarnate 
Christ  in  the  veil  of  the  creaturely  flesh  of  Jesus.  And  He  gives  Himself  to  us 
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today  preeminently  through  the  veil  of  the  verbal  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses. But  He  gives  Himself  in  such  a way  that  the  veil  remains  a veil.  In  the 
revelation  event,  God  is  always  only  indirectly  identical  with  the  medium  of 
revelation,  not  directly.  And  because  this  is  so  we  can  say:  He  is  fully  present 
to  us!  He  is  not  absent  but  has  come  all  the  way  to  where  we  are,  taken  up  our 
humanity  (and  our  cause),  and  lived  humanly!  And  we  can  (and  must!)  also  say: 
He  is  present  as  One  who  is  absent,  as  One  who  gives  Himself  to  us  in  and 
through  a veil  that  remains  a veil  and  is  not  so  transformed  by  His  use  of  it  that 
when  we  have  laid  hold  of  the  veil,  we  have  laid  hold  of  Him.  No!  He  is 
present  as  the  Absent  One  and  He  is  absent  as  the  Present  One.  If  we  lose 
contact  with  either  side  of  this  dialectic,  if  we  break  the  dialectic  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  we  will  also  lose  contact  with  the  true  radicality  of  Barth’s  theologi- 
cal vision. 

Prior  to  my  doctoral  studies,  Americans  had  broken  with  Barth’s  dialectic 
in  favor  of  the  pole  of  givenness  with  the  result  that  the  Church  Dogmatics  was 
read  through  the  lens  of  American  neoorthodoxy.  What  I had  learned  was 
that  the  step  from  the  critical  description  of  doctrine  in  1923  (which  still 
emphasized  “crisis”)  and  the  positive  evaluation  of  doctrine  in  1925  was  not 
rightly  characterized  as  a “turn”  at  all.  The  positive  evaluation  presupposed, 
at  every  moment,  the  “critical”;  the  “critical”  could  not  be  left  behind  without 
falsifying  the  true  character  of  Barth’s  positive  regard  for  “doctrine.” 

It  may  sound  strange  to  say  (given  the  fact  that  Barth  elaborated  and 
unfolded  his  doctrines  for  13,000  pages  or  so)  but  Barth’s  dogmatics  is  one  of 
the  most  nondogmatic  dogmatics  ever  produced.  It  is  “nondogmatic”  because 
the  presuppositions  that  ground  the  enterprise  are  presuppositions  that  Barth 
maintains  are  never  a present  possession  — not  for  him  or  anyone  else.  They  are 
presuppositions  that  have  been  “given”  and  are  to  be  expected  anew  in  each 
moment,  but  which  belong  to  the  past  and  the  future  and  not  to  present 
attainment.  They  have  rather  the  character  of  promise  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  promise  that  dogmatics  is  rightly  done  — in  all  due  humility  and  with  the 
necessary  eschatological  reservation.  This  is  something  my  students  only 
gradually  learn  when  they  first  confront  the  massive  length  of  the  Church 
Dogmatics.  “This  guy  must  really  have  been  sure  of  himself!”  — that  is  their 
initial  reaction.  He  must  really  have  been  “dogmatic”  in  the  psychological 
and  social  sense.  In  response  I say,  “Well,  there  is  some  truth  to  that  on  the 
level  of  psychohistory.  Karl  Barth  was  never  shy  about  making  truth  claims. 
But  the  material  assumptions  governing  his  dogmatics  ensure  that  what  he  says 
doctrinally  may  never  be  taken  as  dogmatically  intended  in  that  sense.  This  is 
nondogmatic  dogmatic  theology.”  And,  slowly  but  surely,  they  do  get  it. 
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In  summing  up  my  path  to  this  point,  I would  say  that  what  I learned  from 
Barth  was  that  the  critique  we  bring  against  ourselves  by  means  of  our 
idealistic  philosophies  (and,  parenthetically,  Barth  always  thought  that  ideal- 
ism stood  closer  to  the  truth  than  classical  forms  of  realism)  and  the  critique 
we  bring  against  ourselves  dogmatically,  by  testing  our  church’s  confession 
against  a fresh  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God  as  attested  in  Holy  Scripture  — 
both  of  these  kinds  of  criticism  can  never  be  more  than  a witness  to  the  criticism 
that  the  Self-speaking  of  God  in  revelation  brings.  Since  we  cannot  bring  the 
latter  into  play,  we  can  only  and  always  bear  witness.  And  that  finally  is  what 
the  Church  Dog/natics  is  intended  to  be:  a witness,  nothing  more;  a vety  long 
witness,  but  still  a witness.  My  historical  project  had  wound  up  being  a 
dogmatic  one,  a study  in  the  non-givenness  of  the  objectively  real  “founda- 
tions” of  all  Christian  dogmatics  worthy  of  the  name. 

Well,  that  is  the  path  I took  in  writing  my  first  book  on  Barth.  It  is  to  be 
followed  by  a second  that  will  complete  my  project  on  the  theology  of  the 
early  Barth.  In  concluding,  I want  to  tell  you  a little  bit  about  where  the  path 
goes  from  here. 

To  some  extent,  events  were  overtaking  me  even  as  I was  writing.  I returned 
from  my  research  year  in  Basel  in  the  autumn  of  1985  to  a changed  America.  I 
can  best  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  change  with  a personal  story.  While  in 
Basel,  I was  a member  of  a small  Arbeitsgruppe  with  four  members.  Our  leader 
was  a young  Swiss  theologian,  later  promoted  by  Heinrich  Ott.  My  Swiss 
friend  wras,  at  that  time,  deeply  impressed  by  the  work  of  Troeltsch.  During 
the  course  of  the  academic  year,  we  met  regularly  for  discussion  around  a 
common  text,  and  the  first  text  w-e  considered  w-as  Barth’s  little  book  on 
Anselm.  I was  in  the  habit  by  then  (and  still  am)  of  defending  the  modern 
character  of  Barth’s  theological  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  which  my  Troeltsch- 
ian  interlocutor  would  always  say:  “Ja,  ja.  Aber  w^enn  die  Theologie  Barths 
modern  ist,  was  heisst  dann  ‘Modernitat’?”  A fair  question  and  one  that 
continues  to  occupy  my  attention.  Sooner  our  later,  our  conversations  always 
came  back  to  this  one  question:  “Was  heisst  ‘Modernitat’?”  Upon  my  return 
home,  I discovered  that  while  the  four  of  us  had  been  trying  to  determine 
wdiat  it  meant  to  be  “modern”  in  the  realm  of  theology  (what  was  necessary  to 
the  concept  and  what  was  accidental),  America  had  become  — almost  over- 
night—“postmodern”!  At  least,  that  is  w hat  many  leading  intellectuals  in  my 
country  w^ere  then  declaring.  The  burning  question  that  preoccupied  the 
members  of  my  Arbeitsgnippe  had  been  rendered  (apparently!)  superfluous. 

Initially,  this  change  in  the  situation  had  little  discernible  impact  on  the 
reception  of  Barth  in  America.  I continued  to  work  awray  at  dismantling  the 
neoorthodox  misreading  of  Barth  through  the  wrriting  of  my  book,  which  I 
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sent  to  my  publisher  in  the  autumn  of  1993.  By  then,  there  were  already  signs 
that  a new  reception  of  Barth  was  beginning  to  emerge,  a “postmodern” 
reading.  Though  I could  not  have  anticipated  it,  the  neoorthodox  misreading 
was  already  in  the  process  of  dying  a quick  and  rapid  death  because  the 
neoorthodox  advocates  of  Barth  belonged  to  an  older  generation  that  was  now 
passing  away.  By  the  time  my  book  appeared  in  print,  works  in  the  new 
“postmodern”  perspective  were  also  being  published.  What  the  postmodern 
readers  of  Barth  sought  (in  many  cases)  was  to  identify  structural  parallels 
between  Barth’s  concerns  and  those  of  Jacques  Derrida.  They  wanted  to  find 
in  Barth’s  early  emphasis  on  the  “wholly  otherness”  of  God  a connection  with 
a hermeneutical  view  that  understood  linguistic  signs  generally  to  have  no 
definite  referent  (signs  simply  referring  to  other  signs  in  an  endless  chain)  and 
that  understood  theological  language  in  particular  to  be  a language  to  which 
God  does  not  relate  as  a metaphysical  “presence”  but  rather  as  One  who 
“haunts”  language  by  His  absence  from  it.  The  “absence  of  God”  (mystery, 
apophaticism)  seemed  to  be  the  connecting  thread  in  the  various  instantia- 
tions that  this  new  reading  of  Barth  took.  The  first  wave  of  postmodern 
Barthians  contented  themselves  with  finding  clues  for  the  sought-for  connec- 
tions in  Romans  alone.  Stephen  Webb,  Walter  Lowe,  and  Richard  Roberts 
argued  for  the  need  for  theology  in  this  new  “postmodern”  moment  to  return 
to  a theology  that  had  taken  its  rise  as  a response  to  the  “first  postmodernity” 
of  Weimar  Germany,  that  is,  the  theology  of  the  second  Romans.  A second 
wave  has  followed  that,  rejoicing  in  my  demonstration  of  continuities  between 
the  early  Barth  of  the  second  Romans  and  the  later  Barth  of  the  Church 
Dogmatics,  wants  now  to  find  structural  relationships  between  the  later  Barth 
and  Derrida.  Here  I am  thinking  above  all  of  the  works  of  Graham  Ward  and 
William  Stacy  Johnson.  The  question  that  has  preoccupied  me  since  the 
publication  of  my  first  book  on  Barth  is  how  to  address  this  new  reading  of 
Barth,  a reading  that  in  my  view  is  as  deeply  flawed  as  the  old  neoorthodox 
interpretation  of  Barth  along  the  lines  of  revelational  positivism. 

What  happens  in  these  new  postmodern  readings  is  that  the  Realdialektik  of 
the  Self-movement  of  God  in  revelation,  which  is  basic  to  Karl  Barth’s 
theology,  is  still  being  broken.  But  this  time,  instead  of  focusing  upon  the 
aspect  of  the  given  in  revelation,  the  focus  is  upon  the  non-givenness  of  God 
in  revelation.  Where  Barth’s  dialectic  is  broken,  I am  suggesting,  it  is 
inevitable  that  one  of  the  two  elements  proper  to  his  dialectic  should  become 
frozen,  immobilized— made  to  be  a conceptual  datum  that  the  theologian  is 
able  to  bring  into  play  for  purposes  he  or  she  establishes  for  it.  In  the  case  of 
postmodern  readings  of  Barth,  however,  the  ideological  uses  to  which  Barth’s 
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theology  are  being  put  are  far  more  subtle  than  the  old  neoorthodox  reading 
and,  as  a consequence,  much  more  difficult  to  discern  and  uproot. 

And  yet,  I have  little  doubt  as  to  what  Barth’s  own  judgment  of  these 
would-be  “fellow  travelers”  would  be.  In  his  Gottingen  lectures  on  dogmat- 
ics, Barth  insisted  that  the  incomprehensibility7  of  God  (where  it  is  really 
God’s  incomprehensibility  that  we  are  talking  about)  is  something  that  God 
makes  known  to  us  precisely  in  and  through  revelation.  First  revelation  and 
then,  on  that  basis,  incomprehensibility7.  If  we  think  that  we  can  begin  writh  a 
statement  about  divine  incomprehensibility7  (through  apophaticism,  the  via 
negativa)  and,  on  that  basis,  arrive  at  a true  understanding  of  what  the  mystery7 
of  God  consists  in  materially,  we  will  inevitably7  make  a direct  identification 
betw  een  the  limits  of  human  knowing  (as  established  by7  one  philosophical 
epistemology7  or  another)  and  the  mystery  of  God.  And,  in  so  doing,  wre  will 
have  brought  that  mystery  under  human  control;  however  contendess  it  may7 
in  fact  be,  this  is  a mystery7  that  we  can  count  on,  that  we  can  bring  into  play, 
that  we  can  use— with  suitably7  sombre  tones,  of  course,  and  due  emphasis  on 
the  radicality  of  our  procedure  — to  bring  to  nought  all  human  concepts  and 
actions.  What  lies  at  the  end  of  this  procedure  is  a formal  principle,  a principle 
of  critical  negation  — let  us  call  it  “alterity  realism”— but  the  “real”  in  this  case 
is  simply  a postulate;  a postulate  that  is  supposed  to  challenge  us,  to  transform 
us  and,  quite  possibly,  our  society.  But  is  not  all  of  this  simply  an  exercise  in 
that  bourgeois  academic  complacency  against  which  Barth  so  often  com- 
plained? Is  it  not  a procedure  that  leaves  the  human  knowrer  unchallenged  in 
the  supremacy  of  his  or  her  thinking  at  the  most  fundamental  level  possible? 

I find  myself  today  in  a situation  similar  to  that  confronted  by7  Karl  Barth  in 
the  mid- 1 920s.  I could  say  the  same  things  again  in  the  process  of  writing  my 
second  book.  I could  adopt  the  same  line  of  critical  negation  of  the  positivism 
of  those  who  helped  to  foster  the  misapprehension  that  Barth  was  a “revela- 
tional  positivist.”  But  I have  already  made  that  point  and  in  so  doing  have 
helped  to  contribute  to  the  rise  of  a new  misreading.  I believe  that  it  has 
become  necessary7  today  to  defend  Barth’s  dialectical  theology7  against  ideologi- 
cal distortion  of  the  negative  kind;  a negative  ideological-binding,  if  you  will, 
not  only  of  Barth’s  theology7,  but  ultimately,  of  the  Word  of  God  itself  to 
which  Barth’s  theology7  sought  to  bear  witness. 

Put  in  another  way,  the  project  I initiated  with  my  first  book  must  now7  be 
brought  to  completion,  but  the  audience  to  which  it  will  direct  itself  has 
changed  and  that  means  that  my7  second  book  must  have  a different  goal.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  one  of  the  greatest  losses  in  the  emergence  of  new7 
postmodern  paradigms  in  theology  is  that  the  question  that  I and  my 
colleagues  in  Basel  wrrestled  with  in  the  mid-8os  has  gone  unanswered.  What 
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does  it  really  mean  to  be  “modern”  in  the  realm  of  dogmatic  theology?  What 
is  essential  to  the  concept  and  what  is  merely  accidental?  What  is  it  that  binds 
together  theologies  as  diverse  as  those  of  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  Ritschl 
and  Troeltsch,  Barth  and  Tillich?  These  are  not  simply  antiquarian  questions 
to  be  resolved  by  historical  theologians.  It  is  a pressing  need  in  dogmatic 
theology  itself.  For  if  postmodernism  is  ever  to  come  of  age,  if  it  is  to  possess 
complete  intellectual  integrity,  it  must  show  us  in  a more  convincing  fashion 
than  its  proponents  have  done  to  this  point  what  this  thing  called  “moder- 
nity” is  to  which  we  must  now  bid  farewell.  And  it  must  do  so  in  a way  that  is 
convincing  to  historical  theologians  such  as  myself,  scholars  who  (as  yet) 
remain  unconvinced  that  the  portrayals  of  “modern”  theology  in  postmodern 
criticism  rest  on  anything  more  than  a caricature.  (On  my  view,  Schleier- 
macher was  no  more  a “foundationalist”  in  the  realm  of  dogmatic  theology, 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  every  “modern”  theology  on  the  reading  of  American 
“postmodernists,”  than  Karl  Barth  was.  Certainly,  Schleiermacher’s  concept 
of  the  “feeling  of  absolute  dependence”  can  only  be  made  into  a “foundation” 
for  theology  in  the  sense  criticized  by  postmodernists  where  it  is  treated  as  a 
regulative  concept.  But  when  it  is  recognized  that  this  feeling  only  has  reality 
in  the  concretely  existing  human  individual  as  modified  by  stimuli  that  affect 
the  individual  on  the  level  of  his  or  her  sensible  self-consciousness,  there  it 
must  also  be  recognized  that  it  cannot  provide  a “foundation”  for  Christian 
theology.  The  “foundation”  of  Christian  theology,  on  Schleiermacher’s  view, 
is  provided  by  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  as  modified  by  the  redemption 
wrought  by  God  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth , a “foundation”  that  is  not  universally 
shared  but  is  realized  only  in  and  for  Christians.) 

My  second  book  will  consist,  then,  in  a historical  and  systematic  analysis  of 
Barth’s  Gottingen  lectures  on  dogmatics.  The  systematic  goal  will  be  to 
address  the  unresolved  question  of  what  it  means  to  be  “modern”  in  the  realm 
of  theology.  This  goal  will  be  addressed  through  an  exposition  of  Barth’s  first 
dogmatics  that  will  emphasize  the  continuities  that  exist  between  Schleier- 
macher and  Herrmann  on  the  one  side  and  Karl  Barth  on  the  other.  And  if  the 
opportunity  should  present  itself  to  give  a nod  to  other  nineteenth-century 
thinkers  (Hans  Martensen  comes  immediately  to  mind  but  Ernst  Troeltsch 
cannot  be  excluded),  then  I will  try  to  make  those  connections  as  well. 

Once  again,  I am  deeply,  deeply  grateful  for  this  honor  and  for  the  goodwill 
and  hope  for  my  coming  work  that  it  expresses.  It  is  a great  encouragement  to 
me  to  learn  that  work  of  the  kind  that  I do,  work  which  many  in  my  country 
find  utterly  outmoded,  still  finds  an  appreciative  audience  in  one  of  the  most 
significant  church  bodies  in  Europe.  Your  decision  gives  me  reason  to  hope. 
For  all  of  this,  I thank  you. 
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Suzanne  Selinger,  Charlotte  von  Kirschbaum  and  Karl  Barth:  A Study  in  Biogra- 
phy and  the  History  of  Theology.  University  Park,  PA:  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press,  1998.  Pp.  208.  $45.00. 

SUZANNE  SELINGER  discusses  a topic  of  great  importance  to  students  of 
Karl  Barth:  the  place  of  his  life  experience— in  this  case,  his  intima- 
cies—in  his  life  work.  Indeed,  Professor  Selinger  has  given  us  a particular 
pleasure,  one  that  academics,  I think,  especially  prize:  she  has  raised  topics  we 
cannot  stop  thinking  about.  Friends  of  mine  at  Middlebury  can  testify  how 
often  and  for  how  long  I have  worried  out  loud  about  the  issues  Selinger 
raises  — perhaps  they  are  not  as  grateful  for  this  pleasure  as  I am!  But 
Selinger’s  book  on  von  Kirschbaum  has  been  a moment  of  reckoning  for  me,  a 
time  of  taking  stock  of  my  own  political,  moral,  and  theological  commit- 
ments, and  I am  grateful  for  that  opportunity.  I have  been  a feminist  since  my 
college  days;  it  stands  at  the  core  of  my  intellectual  and  personal  commit- 
ments. So  it  is  no  small  matter  for  me  to  weigh  how  I should  view  Karl  Barth’s 
relationship  with  Charlotte  von  Kirschbaum,  nor  is  it  a question  I set  aside  in 
my  assessment  of  another  deep  commitment  in  my  life,  the  dogmatic  theology 
of  Karl  Barth. 

Early  in  her  book,  Selinger  delivers  a summary  judgment  with  some  sting 
attached:  “Part  of  any  realistic  response  to  the  subject  of  Barth  and  von 
Kirschbaum  must  be  anger.”  Anger,  I think,  for  two  reasons:  that  Karl  Barth 
exploited  von  Kirschbaum;  and  that  von  Kirschbaum’s  quiet  loyalty  and 
daring  has  been  repaid  by  later  Barthians’  silence  and  eager  forgetfulness. 
Selinger’s  own  feminist  assessment  offers  a key  into  the  work  as  a whole: 
“WTienever  I wrote  about  von  Kirschbaum’s  collaboration  with  Barth,  I 
realized  I wras  still  paying  more  attention  to  Karl  than  to  Charlotte.  So  I take 
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another  feminist  view:  we  can’t  restore  the  balance  because  the  life  we  would 
speak  of  was  not  lived.” 

Selinger  has  made  her  peace,  I think,  with  our  uncertainty  about  Barth  and 
von  Kirschbaum’s  sexual  intimacy:  “I  think  one  must  be  careful  not  to  think 
one  can  know.”  Professor  Selinger  does  speculate  some  — perhaps  they  were 
lovers  in  the  mid-twenties  — hut  this  is  not  a sensational  book.  She  is  intent, 
rather,  on  “finding  von  Kirschbaum’s  voice,”  letting  her  speak  to  the  reader  as 
she  once  spoke  daily,  across  the  worktable,  to  her  counterpart,  Karl  Barth.  But 
Selinger  does  not  leave  this  charged  topic  of  sexual  intimacy  without  another 
stinging  summary:  “A  view  shared  by  several  of  Barth’s  contemporaries  in  the 
United  States  is,  I think  piercingly  correct.  They  maintain  that  the  question  of 
consummation  is  unnecessary  and  beside  the  point,  because  any  married  man 
who  devoted  as  much  time  and  attention  to  another  woman  as  Karl  Barth  did 
to  Charlotte  von  Kirschbaum  was  committing  adultery.” 

Exploitation,  silencing,  and  emotional  adultery:  What  should  feminists  say 
about  these  things?  Selinger  has  begun,  I believe,  at  the  right  place  in  her 
discussion  of  these  topics:  the  horizon  and  thought-world  of  Barth  and  von 
Kirschbaum’s  contemporaries.  How  might  a New  Woman  of  the  Weimar 
decades  examine  her  life  choices?  How  might  a Basler  of  radical  conserva- 
tism—or  conservative  radicalism— regard  his?  Professor  Selinger  points  to 
two  phenomena  much  discussed  in  feminist  circles:  the  distinctive  quality  of 
what  was  called,  the  Woman  Question,  in  modern  Germany;  and  the  conso- 
nance of  class  radicalism  with  domestic  conventionality  and  romanticism 
about  hearth  and  home.  One  thinks  immediately  here  of  Freud  or  Lenin  — 
both  radicals  of  faultless  bourgeois  domesticity— or  Marx,  contentedly  sup- 
ported by  wife  and  daughter.  But  more  appealing  to  Barth,  I believe,  would  be 
the  proletarian  realism  of  Klaus  Neukrantz,  whom  Selinger  cites  as  the 
epigraph  to  Part  II:  “Kurt  leant  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  looked  at  Anna 
busying  herself  with  the  dishes.  He  was  too  tired  to  speak  but  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  sit  there  and  watch  her.  She  handled  everything  so  deftly  and 
quickly.”  Anyone  who  has  lived  through  the  feminist  critique  of  the  New  Left 
or  the  romanticized  femininity  of  Pan-Africanism  knows  immediately  where 
Selinger  is  leading  us. 

Barth,  too,  knew  the  route  around  the  bourgeois  Enlightenment,  back  to  a 
radical  past  that  saw  in  the  old  ways  a liberation  from  the  smug  certainties  and 
flatteries  of  the  new.  Barth  might  very  well  consider  the  feminist  analysis  of 
the  domestic  and  private  sphere  to  be  a self-deceptive  attempt  to  gain 
bourgeois  equality,  a colorless  sameness  that  masquerades  for  freedom. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  feminist  theorists  today  who  share  Barth’s  contempt 
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for  the  Enlightenment  ideals  of  individualism  and  equality;  Barth’s  thought 
serves  feminist  ends  better  here  than  his  life.  But  Selinger  does  not  let  us  rest 
content  with  Barth’s  thought.  She  examines  Barth’s  life,  especially  in  his  years 
as  a German  and  Swiss  Ordinarins,  for  its  easy  assumption  that  von  Kirsch- 
baum’s  life  was  his  for  the  taking.  What  should  we  say  about  this;  and  about 
von  Kirschbaum’s  readiness  to  stand  at  his  side  and,  as  Renate  Kohler  would 
have  it,  in  his  shadow? 

Could  it  have  been  otherwise?  (Selinger  presses  us  to  answer  this  question 
several  times,  and  it  is  the  right  place,  again,  I think  to  begin.)  I think  we  must 
say,  yes.  There  was  a broader  horizon  for  elite  women  in  the  Weimar  years, 
and  von  Kirschbaum  had  friends  and  counterparts  — such  as  Simone  de 
Beauvoir— who  lived  out  such  possibilities.  Von  Kirschbaum  lived  instead  the 
life  of  secretary  and  confidant  to  Barth,  as  others  will  do  later,  taking  on  in 
another  guise  the  deaconess  work  so  central  to  the  women’s  movement  in  the 
interwar  years.  That  this  wras  a hard  life,  an  exhausting,  demanding,  and 
exhilarating  life  can  be  read  in  the  faces  of  von  Kirschbaum  and  Barth  as  they 
reached  their  life’s  end:  They  drained  the  cup.  But  w as  this  exploitation?  Here 
I think  it  is  harder  to  say. 

Barth  wras  a great  theologian,  the  greatest  since  Calvin,  I would  say;  and  it  is 
no  shame  to  be  a lesser  light  against  his  great  light.  Von  Kirschbaum  was  not 
his  rival  — no  one  in  his  generation  wras  — but  a companion  of  heart,  mind,  and 
soul.  And  I agree  with  Professor  Selinger  that  von  Kirschbaum  did  not  wTite 
the  fine  print  entries  in  the  Church  Dogmatics ; she  heard  them,  and  often,  as 
feminists  once  put  it,  heard  them  into  speech.  We  all  know  women  who  made 
possible  the  life  and  success  of  men;  I would  hazard  that  many  of  us  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  mothers  who  did  exacdy  this  for  our  fathers,  or 
another’s  father.  Perhaps,  there  are  those  of  you  who  have  had  my  experience: 
a mother  who  did  this  for  me,  ironing  my  shirts,  washing  my  dishes, 
comforting,  feeding,  and  watching  me,  all  at  cost  to  herself.  I wrould  not  be 
honest  with  myself  if  I did  not  say  I know'  too  the  pleasure  that  Kurt  expresses, 
the  gratitude  at  times,  but,  more  often,  the  easy  contentment  that  my  mother 
w'ould  meet  my  needs.  And  this  extends  certainly  beyond  the  family. 

Sandra  Harding  has  written  recently  about  the  quiet  and  indispensable  role 
w omen  have  played  in  modern  science,  as  illustrators,  lab  workers,  textbook 
authors,  and  research  collaborators.  The  same  could  be  said  of  many  academic 
fields:  they  are  built  up  on  the  quiet,  steady,  and  unrecognized  labor  of  others, 
and  those  others  are  often  women.  Indeed,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
will  see,  I think,  that  this  very  conference  is  built  upon  the  silent  labor  of 
others  who  are  paid  far  less  than  we,  and  (I  speak  confessionally  here)  wrhose 
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reward  is  secured  only  by  the  One  who  sees  in  secret.  Feminists  hire  other 
women  to  clean  our  houses,  mind  our  children,  photocopy  our  papers,  and 
arrange  our  travel  plans.  We  walk  in  a world  saturated  with  privilege  and  the 
quiet  ranks  of  others’  labor  that  makes  such  comfort  possible:  What  do  we 
mean  by  exploitation  and  by  choice  in  such  a world?  More  importantly,  how 
do  we  assess  women’s  statements  of  contentment,  satisfaction,  or  willingness 
against  the  backdrop  of  such  a world? 

Professor  Selinger  records  von  Kirschbaum  as  both  embracing  her  role  in 
Barth’s  life — “he  called  me,”  she  often  said  — and  resisting  its  totalizing 
demands.  There  are  few  mothers,  I believe,  or  few  life-partners  who  have  not 
felt  the  profound  truth  and  conflict  of  both  convictions.  Indeed,  many  women 
have  found  radicalism  of  many  stripes,  including  feminism,  superficial  and 
patronizing  in  its  ready  dismissal  of  traditional  women’s  lives.  They  bristle 
against  the  feminist  charge  of  self-deception  and  false  consciousness.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  exploitation  does  not  exist  or  that  it  can  be  cleverly  explained 
in  order  to  be  explained  away.  I mean  rather  that  the  complex  saturation  of 
our  creaturely  life  by  class,  and  its  expression  in  gender  and  ethnicity,  is  so 
encompassing,  so  interior  as  well  as  exterior  to  our  selves,  that  we  cannot  step 
outside  it  to  make  clear  and  certain  judgments.  We  stand  within,  not  beyond, 
a gendered  class  system— what  is  called  more  properly  the  fallen  world  — and 
our  criticism  of  it  remain  expressions  of  it,  too.  It  may  be  that  allowing  von 
Kirschbaum  to  speak  in  her  own  voice  and  idiom  here  about  her  life  is  the  best 
counsel:  She  found  her  lifework  in  service  to  Barth’s  theology.  Christians,  I 
believe,  should  not  countenance  injustice;  but  neither  should  they  scorn 
service,  even  selfless  service  to  the  end. 

But  what  should  feminists  say  about  adultery,  emotional  adultery,  and  the 
silence  that  falls  over  each  when  Barth  and  von  Kirschbaum  are  mentioned? 
Here,  I have  less  to  say,  in  part  because  I have  already  said  my  peace 
elsewhere.  I do  not  believe  that  either  Christians  or  feminists  have  much 
interest  in  justifying  adultery.  If  Barth  and  von  Kirschbaum  are  guilty  of 
sexual  infidelity,  they  have  committed  a very  serious,  very  old,  and  very 
widespread  sin.  But  I do  not  believe  that  feminists  (or  Christians,  for  that 
matter)  should  accept  the  existence  of  the  category  “emotional  adultery.” 
Certainly,  there  is  abandonment:  Friends  and  partners,  parents  and  partisans, 
all  abandon  those  they  once  loved  and  supported;  they  draw  back  and  fall 
away.  But  we  do  not  have  that  situation  here.  As  Professor  Selinger  notes, 
Barth  contemplated  divorce  in  the  1930s,  but  he  did  not  proceed  when  Nelly 
Barth  refused.  He  remained  in  this  marriage,  lived  with  his  wife  to  the  end, 
apparently  reconciled  in  their  last  years,  perhaps,  we  may  guess,  after  von 
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Kirschbaum  no  longer  lived  with  and  between  them.  But  Barth  and  von 
Kirschbaum  shared  an  intimacy,  born  of  work,  of  love,  of  common  task  and 
hope.  They  shared  the  joy  that  feminists  here  and  especially  in  France  have 
urged  women  and  men  to  embrace,  and  what  Barth  himself  called  the  “glad 
hearted  openness”  of  one  for  another.  This  radical  exuberance  of  creaturely 
life,  lived  in  relation  to  others,  strikes  me  as  a masterpiece  of  Barth’s  view  of 
human  existence;  it  has  much  to  teach  us.  We  need  not  assume  such 
intimacies  are  sexual  — though  they  are  erotic— nor  that  they  disturb  marriage 
fidelity,  though  of  course  they  can.  Feminists,  I believe,  are  right  to  attempt  to 
expand  and  turn  outwards  the  conventional  marriage. 

Set  alongside  the  life  partnerships  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  to  say  the 
high  medieval  period,  our  marriages  look  constrained,  inward,  and  fearful.  To 
read  of  the  female  friendships  Flenry  James  called  Boston  marriages,  the  love 
letters  Carol  Smith  Rosenberg  has  called  a female  world  of  love  and  ritual,  the 
intimate  confessions  of  heart  and  mind  Nancy  Cott  details  in  nineteenth- 
century  Evangelical  women,  or  the  openhearted  letters  of  Freud  to  Wilhelm 
Fliess,  the  memorial  poetry  of  Tennyson  or  Whitman— to  read  these  is  to  see 
and  taste  what  we  have  lost.  In  my  view,  jealousy  and  fear  stand  as  far  greater 
threats  to  our  commitments  than  do  intimate  friendships. 

And  finally,  I want  to  say  a word  about  the  larger  theme  Suzanne  Selinger 
has  raised  for  us:  The  relation  of  life  experience  to  the  dogmatic  method  and 
theology  of  Karl  Barth.  Here  we  might  see  an  irony:  The  great  opponent  to 
the  theology  of  experience  is  included  in  a series  described  in  the  flyleaf  as 
“books  that  interpret  religions  by  studying  personal  experience  in  its  histori- 
cal, geographical,  social  and  cultural  settings.”  Selinger  spends  a good  bit  of 
her  book— over  half— analyzing  Barth’s  doctrine  of  gender  in  light  of  von 
Kirschbaum’s  work  and  daily  influence.  She  shows  how  von  Kirschbaum 
recognized  both  a peer  and  an  opponent  in  de  Beauvoir,  and  displayed  an 
urgency  Barth  lacked  in  addressing  the  far  more  radical  European  feminism  of 
the  postwar  world.  Well-versed  in  psychoanalytic  theories,  Selinger  probes 
Barth’s  anthropology  for  the  deep  origins  of  his  dread  of  loneliness,  expressed 
in  his  dreams,  and  the  fragile  faultlines  of  personality  that  give  rise  to  the 
“twinning”  that  is  mirrored  in  his  “analogy  of  relation.”  We  might  consider 
all  of  this  an  irony  in  one  whose  method  in  dogmatics  turns  resolutely  away 
from  life-experience  to  the  living  Voice  of  the  Word  in  scripture.  Perhaps;  but 
I think  we  should  not  let  slip  by  the  chance  to  consider  more  carefully  the 
complex  place  of  experience  in  Barth’s  dogmatic  work.  It  is  common  for 
feminists  in  the  church  to  fault  Barth  expressly  along  these  lines:  Did  he  not 
see,  they  ask,  that  every'  claim,  however  transcendent,  is  spoken  by  a human 
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mouth,  framed  in  the  words  of  human  language,  built  up  by  a human  world? 
Should  we  not  regard  Barth’s  work  as  one  more  piece  of  construction,  hedged 
about  this  time  with  the  fashionable  dress  of  objective  reality?  Just  what  is  the 
status  of  these  complaints,  the  status  of  Selinger’s  biographical  analysis? 

To  be  sure,  Barth  knew  full  well  that  we  understand  the  gospel  only  with 
the  language,  thought-world,  and  practice  of  our  age:  We  can  only  hear  with 
our  own  ears,  he  would  say  more  idiomatically.  Barth  held  that  Christian 
speech  cannot  be  separated  from  its  Divine  Content:  The  Word  appears  as 
Object  to  us,  in  our  own  idiom  and  tongue.  It  is  the  Word’s  “secondary 
objectivity,”  put  in  service  of  the  Divine  End.  But  I think  we  might  ask,  in 
light  of  Selinger’s  work,  just  what  does  it  mean  to  say  that  Barth’s  own  tidy 
Basler  conventionality  and  superiority,  can  be  put  to  use  in  service  of  God’s 
Word  to  women  and  men?  Or  to  express  this  in  another  way,  what  do  we 
make  of  Barth’s  claim  to  be  simply  interpreting  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
statements  about  men  and  women,  feminism,  and  “human  ordering”?  Here,  I 
think  Professor  Selinger’s  work  points  us  to  the  radicality  of  Barth’s  method 
in  theology.  To  reject  co-inherence  in  faith  — that  God  and  the  world  are 
given  together  in  faith— is  to  reject  the  idea,  or  hope,  that  theology  is 
self-expression,  the  interior  fashioned  and  uttered  as  doctrine.  Rather,  Barth 
claimed  — and  this  I believe  is  a more  radical  claim  than  we  sometimes 
realize— that  theology  is  an  exterior  relation,  a harkening  to  the  One  who 
stands  without.  We  are  the  ones  who  hear  and  our  thought  is  language  or 
culture-infected;  but  what  we  hear  is  real  Speech,  real  Word,  breaking  into 
our  world.  The  rejection  of  co-inherence  is  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of 
secondary  objectivity,  a radical  realism  paired  with  a radical  relativism.  How 
then,  in  reflection  on  Selinger’s  book,  might  we  see  in  Barth’s  theology  of 
woman  and  man,  the  presence  not  only  of  a human  counterpart,  a teacher  and 
helper,  but  of  a Divine  Counterpart  who  makes  our  very  hearing  possible? 
Can  this  be  done,  and  done  by  feminists?  Christians,  committed  both  to 
Barth’s  theology  and  to  Selinger’s  feminism  have  every  reason  to  find  answers 
to  these  questions. 
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"Die  Bibel:  Das  Buch  der  werdenden  Einzigkeit  Gottes.”  Biblische  Theologie:  Entwiirfe  der 
Gegenwart,  ed.  H.  Hiibner  and  B.  Jaspert.  Biblisch-Theologishe  Studien  38.  Neukirchen/ 
Vluvn:  Neukirchener,  1999.  Pp.  125-42. 


Book  Reviews 

God's  Human  Speech:  A Practical  Theology  of  Proclamation,  by  C.  L.  Bartow.  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  20  (1999)  81-3. 

The  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  Its  Unity  and  Disunity  in  the  Light  of  John  6,  by  P.  Anderson.  The 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  20  (1999)  221-3. 


Bruce  D.  McCormack 


Articles 

“Dankeswort.”  Berliner  Theologischer  Zeitschrift  (1999)  291-300. 

“I27  ‘The  Limits  of  the  Knowledge  of  God’:  Theses  on  the  Theological  Epistemology  of  Karl 
Barth.”  Zeitschrfit fiir  Dialektische  Theologie  15  (1999)  75-86. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“The  Sum  of  the  Gospel:  The  Doctrine  of  Election  in  the  Theologies  of  Alexander  Schweizer 
and  Karl  Barth.”  In  Toward  the  Future  of  Reformed  Theology:  Tasks,  Topics,  Traditions,  ed.  D. 
Willis  and  M.  Welker.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  470-93. 
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Book  Review 

The  Question  of  Woman:  The  Collected  Writings  of  Charlotte  von  Kirschbaum , ed.  E.  Jackson.  Scottish 
Journal  of  Theology  (1999)  525-9. 


Editor  of  Journal 

Zeitschrift fur  Dialektische  Theologie  (North  American  Editor) 


Elsie  Anne  McKee 


Article 

“Katharina  Schiitz  Zell  (1498-1562):  Une  reformatrice  laique  park.”  Positions  lutheriennes  47 
(1999)  127-50. 


Dictionary  Articles 

“Deacon,  Deaconess.”  In  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Christianity,  ed.  E.  Fahlbusch,  et  al.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999/  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1999.  Vol.  1,  pp.  777-80. 

“Charles  Washington  Baird.”  In  American  National  Biography,  ed.  J.  A.  Garraty  and  M.  C.  Carnes. 
24  vols.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999.  1:907-8. 


Books 

Katharina  Schiitz  Zell:  Volume  One.  The  Life  and  Thought  of  a Sixteenth-Century  Reformer.  Studies  in 
Medieval  and  Reformation  Thought  69.1.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1999. 

Katharina  Schiitz  Zell:  Volume  Two.  The  Writings,  A Critical  Edition.  Studies  in  Medieval  and 
Reformation  Thought  69.2.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1999. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Katharina  Schiitz  Zell  and  the  ‘Our  Father’.”  In  Oratio.  Das  Gebet  in  derAlten  Kirche  und  in  der 
Reformationszeit.  Festschrift  fur  Alfred  Schindler,  ed.  E.  Campi,  L.  Grane,  A.  M.  Ritter. 
Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & Ruprecht,  1999.  Pp.  210-8. 


Book  Reviews 

Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Era  of  the  Reformation:  Essays  Presented  to  David  C.  Steinmetz  in  Honor  of 
His  Sixtieth  Birthday,  ed.  R.  A.  Muller  andj.  L.  Thompson.  Journal  of  Religion  (1999)  288-9. 
Ioanni  Calvini  Opera  Exegetica.  Vol.  XIX  Cotnmentarius  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebraeos,  ed.  T.  H.  L. 
Parker.  Church  History  68  (1999)  707-8. 


Kathleen  E.  McVey 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Were  the  Earliest  Madrase  Songs  or  Recitations?”  in  After  Bardaisan:  Studies  on  Continuity  and 
Change  in  Syriac  Christianity  in  Honour  of  Professor  HanJ.  W.  Drijvers , ed.  G.  J.  Reinink  and  A.C. 
Klugkist.  Orientalia  Lovaniensia  Analecta  89.  Leuven:  Peeters,  1999.  Pp.  185-99. 


Dictionary  Articles 

“Ephrern,”  “Zoology.”  In  Late  Antiquity:  A Guide  to  the  Postclassical  World,  ed.  G.  W.  Bowersock, 
Peter  Brown,  and  Oleg  Grabar.  Cambridge,  MA:  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University 
Press,  1999.  Pp.  427-8;  753-4. 
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Bruce  M.  Metzger 


Dictionary  Articles 

“New  Testament  Manuscripts.”  In  Encyclopedia  of  Christianity,  ed.  E.  Fahlbusch,  et  al.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  236-7. 

“Apocrypha,”  “Bible  Translations.”  In  Late  Antiquity:  A Guide  to  the  Postclassical  World,  ed.  G. 
Bowersock,  et  al.  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  306-7;  341. 


Books 

The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Japanese  translation  by  S.  Hashimoto).  Tokyo:  The  Board  of 
Publication,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  1999. 

Breaking  the  Code:  Understanding  the  Book  of  Revelation  (Chinese  translation  by  Z.  Yiyong  and  L. 
Xueming).  Taiwan:  Tainan  Theological  Seminary  Press,  1999. 


Chapters  in  Books 

“The  Context  and  Development  of  the  Christian  Canon.”  In  Living  Traditions  of  the  Bible,  ed. 

J.  E.  Bowley.  St.  Louis:  Chalice,  1999.  Pp.  85-101. 

“Foreword.”  In  New  Testament  Greek  Manuscripts ; Galatians,  ed.  R.  Swanson.  Pasadena:  Wm 
Carey  International  University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  xi-xii. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Living  Text  of  the  Gospels,  by  D.  Parker.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  20  (1 999)  2 3 1-2. 

Sixth  Ezra:  The  Text  and  Origin,  by  T.  Bergren.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  1 18  (1999)  576-7. 
Holy  Writings,  Sacred  Text:  The  Canon  in  Early  Christianity,  by  J.  Barton.  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin  20  (1999)  332-3. 


Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Book 

Rachel's  Cry:  Prayer  of  Lament  and  Rebirth  of  Hope  (Couthor  with  K.  D.  Billman).  Cleveland: 
United  Church  Press,  1999. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Reforming  the  Theology  and  Practice  of  Baptism:  The  Challenge  of  Karl  Barth.”  In  Toward  the 
Future  of  Reformed  Theology:  Tasks,  Topics,  Traditions,  ed.  D.  Willis  and  Al.  Welker.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999. 


Book  Review 

After  our  Likeness:  The  Church  as  the  Image  of  the  Trinity,  by  Al.  Volf.  Interpretation  53  (1999)  322-3. 


Patrick  D.  Miller 


Articles 

“Deuteronomy  and  Psalms:  Evoking  a Biblical  Conversation.”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  118 
(x999)  3“l8- 

“The  Alillennium  Bug.”  Theology  Today  55  (1999)  491-5. 

“The  State  of  the  World.”  Theology  Today  55  (1999)  147-51. 

“The  Church’s  First  Theologian.”  Theology  Today  55  (1999)  293-6. 
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Book 

The  Covenanted  Self:  Explorations  in  Law  and  Covenant,  by  W.  Brueggemann  (Editor).  Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress,  1999. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“God’s  Other  Stories:  On  the  Margins  of  Deuteronomic  Theology.”  In  Realia  Dei:  Essays  in 
Archaeology  and  Biblical  Interpretation  in  Honor  of  Edward  E.  Campbell,  Jr.  at  His  Retirement,  ed. 
P.  H.  Williams  Jr.  and  T.  Hiebert.  Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1999.  Pp.  185-94. 


Book  Reviews 

Deuteronomium , by  E.  Nielsen.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  1 18  (1999)  342-4. 

Theological  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  ed.  E.  Jenni  and  C.  Westerman.  Theology  Today  56  (1999) 
289. 


Theology  Today 


Editor 


James  H.  Moorhead 


Book 

World  without  End:  Mainstream.  American  Protestant  Visions  of  the  Last  Things,  1880-1925. 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1999. 


Article 

“The  Quest  for  Holiness  in  American  Protestantism.”  Interpretation  53  (1999)  365-79. 


Encyclopedia  Articles 

Entries  on  “Alexander,  Archibald,”  “Duffield,  George,”  “Erdman,  Charles  Rosenbury,”  “Erd- 
man,  William  Jacob,”  “Hodge,  Archibald  Alexander,”  and  “Miller,  Samuel.”  In  American 
National  Biography,  ed.  J.  A.  Garrity  and  M.  C.  Carnes.  24  vols.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1999. 


Book  Reviews 

Redeeming  Culture:  American  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science,  by  J.  Gilbert.  Journal  of  Presbyterian 
History  77  (1999)  63-4. 

The  Revival  of  1855-58:  Interpreting  an  American  Religious  Awakening,  by  K.  T.  Long.  Journal  of 
Presbyterian  History  77  (1999)  65-6. 

Presbyterian  Pluralism:  Competition  in  a Protestant  House,  by  W.  J.  Weston.  Journal  of  Presbyterian 
History  77  (1999)  68-9. 

John  Williamson  Nevin:  American  Theologian,  by  R.  E.  Wentz.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  20 
(1999)233-5. 

Lift  Up  Your  Voice  Like  a Trumpet:  White  Clergy  and  the  Civil  Rights  and  Antiwar  Movements, 
1954-1973,  by  M.  B.  Friedland.  Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  77  (1999)  129-30. 


Editor  of  Journal 

Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  (Senior  Editor) 
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Article 

“Saints  Who  Sometimes  Were:  Utilizing  Missionary  Hagiography.”  Missiology  27  (1999) 

44I_57- 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Religious  Pluralism:  Threat  or  Opportunity  for  Mission?”  In  Mission  at  the  Dawn  of  the  2 U 
Century:  A Vision  for  the  Church , ed.  P.  V.  Martinson.  Minneapolis:  Kirk  House,  1999.  Pp. 


32_47- 


Book  Reviews 

A Hill  on  Which  to  Die,  by  P.  Pressler.  Baptists  Today  17  (September  1999)  15. 

The  Conversion  of  Missionaries:  Liberalism  in  American  Protestant  Missions  in  China , 1907-/952,  by 
L.  Xi.  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  20  (1999)  343-4. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  by  R.  J.  Schreiter.  Missiology  27  (1999)  543-4. 


Journal  for  Case  Teaching 


Editor  of  Journal 


Dennis  T.  Olson 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Introduction”  and  “Study  Notes”  for  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers.  In  The  Access 
Bible,  ed.  G.  R.  O’Day  and  D.  Peterson.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999.  Pp.  1-218. 
“A  Breath  of  New  Life:  Old  Testament  Reflections  on  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Leadership  of 
Human  Communities.”  In  The  Hidden  Spirit,  Discovering  the  Spirituallity  of  Institutions,  ed.  J.  F. 
Cobble  and  C.  M.  Elliott.  Matthews,  NC:  Christian  Ministry  Resources,  1999.  Pp.  9-15. 
“Between  the  Tower  of  Unity  and  the  Babel  of  Pluralism:  Biblical  Theology  and  Leo  Perdue’s 
The  Collapse  of  History.”  In  Troubling  Jeremiah:  New  Readings  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  ed.  K. 
O’Connor,  A.  R.  Diamond,  and  L.  Stulman.  Sheffield:  Sheffield,  1999.  Pp.  350-8. 


Luis  N.  Rivera-Pagan 


Articles 

“Algunas  reflexiones  exegeticas  y teologicas  sobre  el  jubileo  y una  pastoral  liberadora  en  el 
Caribe.”  Xilotl  (Revista  Nicaragiiense  deTeologfa)  12:23  (June  1999)13-31. 

“Algunas  reflexiones  exegeticas  y teologicas  sobre  el  jubileo  y la  pastoral  descolonizadora.”  Casabe 
(Revista  puertorriquena  de  teologfa)  numero  especial  I,  (1999)  2-50. 

“The  Word  Became  Flesh:  Incarnation,  Gospel,  and  Culture  in  Latin  America.”  American  Baptist 
Quarterly  18  (1999)  264-79. 


Book 

Didlogos  y polifonlas:  perspectivas  y resedas.  Rio  Piedras:  Seminario  Evangeli-co  de  Puerto  Rico, 
1999. 
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J.  J.  M.  Roberts 


Article 

“The  Legal  Basis  for  Saul’s  Slaughter  of  the  Priests  of  Nob  (i  Samuel  21-22).”  Journal  of 
North-west  Semitic  Languages  25  (1999)  21-9. 


Chapter  in  Book 

“Contemporary  Worship  in  the  Light  of  Isaiah’s  Ancient  Critique.”  In  Worship  and  the  Hebrew 
Bible:  Essays  in  Honor  of  John  T.  Willis,  ed.  M.  P.  Graham,  R.  R.  Marrs,  and  S.  L.  McKenzie. 
Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1999.  Pp.  265-75. 


Paul  E.  Rorem 


Article 

“Suppressing  the  Nichol  Report.”  Forum  Letter  28:2  (February  1999)  5-6. 

Dictionary  Article 

“Dionysius  the  Areopagite.”  In  Late  Antiquity:  A Guide  to  the  Postclassical  World,  ed.  G.W. 
Bowersock,  P.  Brown,  and  O.  Grabar.  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1999.  Pp. 
410-1. 


Lutheran  Quarterly 


Editor  of  Journal 


Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 


Article 

“Social  Location  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Hong  Kong:  A Response  to  Archie  C.C.  Lee.”  Biblical 
Interpretation  7 (1999)  187-91. 


Book 

Ruth.  Interpretation.  Louisville:  John  Knox,  1999. 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Ruth  4,  an  Image  of  Eschatological  Hope:  Journeying  with  a Text.”  In  Liberating  Eschatology: 
Essays  in  Honor  ofLetty  M.  Russell,  ed.  M.  A.  Farley  and  S.  Jones.  Louisville:  Westminster  John 
Knox,  1999.  Pp.  55-67. 

“The  Story  of  Ruth:  Economic  Survival.”  In  Realia  Dei:  Essays  in  Archaeology  and  Biblical 
Interpretation  in  Honor  of  Edward  F.  Campbell,  Jr.  at  His  Retirement,  ed.  T.  Hiebert  and  P.  H. 
Williams,  Jr.  Adanta:  Scholars,  1999.  Pp.  215-27. 


Choon-Leong  Seow 


Article 

“Qohelet’s  Eschatological  Poem.”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  1 18  (1999)  209-34. 
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Commentary 

“ i & 2 Kings:  Introduction,  Commentary’,  Reflections.”  In  The  New  Interpreter's  Bible.  Volume  3, 
ed.  L.  Keck,  et  al.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1999.  Pp.  1-296. 


Book  Review 

A Cumulative  Index  to  the  Grammar  and  Syntax  of  Biblical  Hebrew , by  F.  C.  Putnam.  Hebrew  Studies 
4°(I999)  265-6. 


Max  L.  Stackhouse 


Articles 

“Your  Body  is  a Temple:  Confusions  about  Love,  Sexuality,  and  Morality  Today.”  CATALYST 
25:2  (February’  1999)  1-3. 

“Globalization,  Faith,  and  Theological  Education.”  Theological  Education  35:2  (Spring  1999) 

67-77- 

“If  Globalization  is  True,  What  Shall  We  Do?  Toward  a Theology  of  Ministry.”  Theological 
Education  35  (1999)  155-65. 

“On  Sin,  Fall,  and  Evil.”  The  Living  Pulpit  (October-December  1999)  13. 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Human  Rights  and  Public  Theology:  The  Basic  Validation  of  Human  Rights.”  In  Religion  and 
Human  Rights:  Competing  Claims ? Columbia  University  Seminar  on  Human  Rights.  Ed.  C. 
Gustafson  and  P.  Juviler.  New  York:  M.E.  Sharp,  1999.  Pp.  12-30. 

“Covenantal  Justice  in  a Global  Era.”  In  Struggling  in  Hope  (Bergumul  Dalam  Pengharapan),  ed.  F. 

Suleeman,  A.  A.  Sutama,  and  A.  Rajendra.  Jakarta:  PT  Bpk  GunungMulia,  1999.  Pp.  419-38. 
“The  Will  of  God  and  the  Way  Things  Are.”  In  Theology  and  Corporate  Conscience:  Essays  in  Honor 
of  Frederick  Herzog , ed.  D.  Meeks  and  J.  Moltmann.  Minneapolis:  Kirk  House,  1999.  Pp. 
330-42. 

“Deciding  for  God:  The  Right  to  Convert  in  Protestant  Perspectives”  (Coauthor  with  D. 
Hainsworth).  In  Sharing  The  Book:  Religious  Perspectives  on  the  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Proselytism, 
ed.  J.  Witte  Jr.,  and  R.  C.  Martin.  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1999.  Pp.  201-30. 

“Mutual  Obligation  as  Covenantal  Justice.”  In  Zadok  Paper  Sio 2.  Hawthorne,  Australia:  Zadok 
Institute  for  Christianity  and  Society,  1999.  Pp.  2-12. 


Book  Review 

Marriage  as  a Covenant:  Biblical  Law  and  Ethics  as  Developed  from  Malachi  by  G.  P.  Hugenberger. 
First  Things  96  (September  1999)  75. 


Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale 


Article 

“Late  Night  Thoughts  on  Preaching  and  Worship  from  Princeton’s  Preaching  Professors” 
(Coauthor  with  J.  F.  Kay  and  C.  LaRue).  inSpire  4:1  (Spring  1999)  26-9. 


Book 

The  Abingdon  Women's  Preaching  Annual,  Series  2,  Year  B (Editor).  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1999. 

Sermon 

“When  It  Rained  Hearts.”  The  Abingdon  Women's  Preaching  Annual,  Senes  2,  YearB.  Pp.  88-93. 
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Book  Review 

Clergy  Women : An  Uphill  Calling,  by  B.  B.  Zikmund,  A.  T.  Lummis,  and  P.  M.  Y.  Chang.  The 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  20  (1999),  344-6. 


J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen 


Book 

The  Shaping  of  Rationality:  Toward  Interdisciplinarity  in  Theology  and  Science.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1999. 


J.  Ross  Wagner 


Article 

“From  the  Heavens  to  the  Heart:  The  Dynamics  of  Psalm  19  as  Prayer.”  The  Catholic  Biblical 
Quarterly  61  (1999)  245-61. 


Andrew  F.  Walls 


Articles 

“Africa  as  the  theatre  of  Christian  Engagement  with  Islam  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.” 
Journal  of  Religion  in  Africa  29(1 999)  1 5 5-74. 

“In  Quest  of  the  Father  ofMission  Studies.”  International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research  23  (1999) 
98-105. 

“Bibliography  on  Mission  Studies”  (coauthor  with  M.  Acton).  International  Review  of  Mission  88 
(1999)  153-79,  3 /5-37.  351.  439-6o- 

“Re-visioning  Christian  History  with  a Wider  Lens.”  Religion  and  Values  in  Public  Life  7:4  (Fall 
1999)4-6,  8. 


Dictionary  Articles 

“Presbyterianische  Missionen.”  In  I. exikon  fitr  Theologie  und  Kirche,  ed.  W.  Kaspar,  et  al.  3rd  Ed.  8 
Vols.  Freiberg:  Herder,  1999.  8:540-2. 

“Centre  for  the  Study  of  Christianity  in  the  Non-Western  World,”  “Duff,  Alexander,”  “Edin- 
burgh Konferenz  von  1910.”  In  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart , 4th  rev.  ed.,  ed.  H.  D.  Betz, 
et  al.  Tubingen:  Mohr  Siebeck,  1999. 


Chapters  in  Books 

“The  Gospel  as  the  Prisoner  and  the  Liberator  of  Culture.”  In  New  Directions  in  Mission  and 
Evangelization.  3 Volumes.  Ed.  J.  A.  Scherer  and  S.  Bevans.  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1999. 
3:17-28. 

“The  Mission  of  the  Church  Today  in  the  Light  of  Global  History.”  In  Mission  at  the  Dawn  of  the 
21st  Century:  A Vision  for  the  Church,  ed.  P.  V.  Martinson,  Minneapolis:  Kirk  House,  1999.  Pp. 
384-8. 


Charles  C.  West 


Article 

“Marxjsm  is  Not  Quite  Dead.”  Religious  Socialism  (Summer  1999)  1 1-20. 
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Book 

Power,  Truth  and  Community  in  Modem  Culture.  Harrisburg,  PA:  Trinity  Press  International, 
1999. 


Book  Reviews 

Revolution  of  the  Spirit:  Ecumenical  Theology  in  Global  Context.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Richard  Shaull,  ed. 

N.  B.  Lewis.  The  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  20  (1999)  2 14-5. 

Bearing  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit:  Lesslie  Nrwbigin ’s  Theology  of  Cultural  Plurality,  by  G.  Hunsberger. 
Missiology  27  (1999)  405-6. 

Ideology  in  America:  Challenges  to  Faith , by  A.  Geyer.  The  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  20  (1999) 

339-41- 


Editor  of  Journal 

Religion  in  Eastern  Europe  (Associate  Editor) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Willis,  David,  and  Michael  Welker,  eds.  Toward  the  Future  of  Reformed 
Theology:  Tasks , Topics , Traditions.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  533. 
$40.00. 

This  international  collection  of  essays  points  to  the  future  not  only  of 
Reformed  theology,  but  to  the  ecumenical  role  played  by  the  Reformed 
church  and  its  mission  within  the  world  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Edited  by 
Michael  Welker,  Professor  of  Dogmatics  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and 
David  Willis,  emeritus  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  these  essays  demonstrate  the  vitality  and  dynamism  of 
Reformed  theology.  They  cover  a wide  range  of  topics,  as  they  represent 
Reformed  theology  as  practiced  from  within  diverse  social,  historical,  and 
cultural  contexts.  Divided  into  three  parts,  “Tasks  and  Contexts,”  “Topics 
and  Transformations,”  “Traditions  and  Practices,”  these  thirty-one  essays 
exemplify  the  “creative  pluralism”  of  Reformed  confession  and  theology,  to 
use  Michael  Welker’s  terminology. 

Although  these  essays  emphasize  the  resources  of  the  Reformed  tradition, 
they  are  by  no  means  parochial  in  intent  or  effect;  rather,  they  draw  upon  the 
particularities  of  the  Reformed  tradition  in  order  to  be  genuinely  ecumenical. 
They  are  marked  by  a critical  retrieval  of  the  substance  of  Reformed  theologi- 
cal tradition  and  confession,  which  is  neither  nostalgic  nor  sentimental. 
Rather,  this  retrieval  is  employed  in  the  creative  and  constructive  task  of 
theological  articulation,  ecclesial  confession,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  in  diverse  contemporary  contexts.  This  relationship  between  the  past, 
present,  and  future  is  nicely  stated  by  the  South  African  theologian  John  de 
Gruchy,  “Being  faithful  to  the  reformed  tradition  does  not  mean  repeating 
past  formulae,  but  discovering  their  power  for  today  and,  in  the  process, 
restating  them  in  fresh  and  evocative  terms.” 

Since,  regrettably,  it  is  impossible  to  comment  in  detail  on  all  of  the  fine 
essays  in  this  collection,  I am  restricted  to  offering  a glimpse  into  some  shared 
concerns  of  the  essays,  and  to  indicating  some  provocative  proposals.  Brian 
Gerrish,  in  the  opening  essay,  “Tradition  in  the  Modern  World:  The 
Reformed  Habit  of  Mind,”  speaks  for  the  entire  collection,  at  least  formally  if 
not  in  every  material  detail.  Gerrish  proposes  five  “notes  of  the  Reformed 
habit  of  mind.”  These  include:  1)  Deferential  — deference  to  the  past,  2) 
Critical  — self-critical  of  tradition,  3)  Open— open  to' wisdom  and  insight 
wherever  they  can  be  found,  4)  Practical  — knowledge  of  God  for  the  sake  of 
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both  personal  and  social  change,  5)  Evangelical  — the  Word  of  God  stands 
exclusively  at  the  center.  Without  being  too  formulaic  or  artificial,  we  may  say 
that  all  of  these  essays  are  marked  by  the  evangelical  habit  of  mind,  while 
embodying  to  varying  degrees  the  other  four.  Thomas  Torrance  and  David 
Willis  strongly  insist  on  the  thoroughly  catholic  character  of  Reformed 
theology  and  the  necessity7  of  adherence  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  first 
four  ecumenical  councils.  William  Placher’s  depiction  of  the  vulnerable  God 
and  Leanne  Van  Dyk’s  positive  assessment  of  John  McLeod  Campbell’s  view 
of  the  atonement  as  Jesus  Christ’s  perfect  confession  of  humanity’s  sin 
challenge  tradition  and  offer  innovative  alternatives.  Choan-Seng  Song  and 
Edmund  Za  Bik  endorse  a far-reaching  embrace  of  pluralism  and  openness  to 
the  world  and  the  world’s  religions.  John  de  Gruchy,  Jurgen  Moltmann, 
Beatriz  Melano,  and  Hans-Helmut  Esser  all  point,  in  distinct  ways,  to  the 
prophetic,  transformative,  and  liberating  character  of  Reformed  theology. 

One  notable  element  of  this  collection  is  the  critical  engagement  with  the 
exemplars  of  Reformed  theology7.  Hans-Joachim  Kraus,  John  Leith,  and 
Willem  Balke  provide  insightful  studies  of  significant  aspects  of  Calvin’s 
theology,  including:  Israel,  the  church,  and  covenant;  theological  realism  and 
anti-speculation;  and  revelation  and  human  experience.  Sang  Hymn  Lee’s 
discussion  of  Jonathan  Edwards’s  “dispositional  conception  of  God’s  being” 
and  Amy  Plantinga  Pauw’s  assertion  of  Edwards’s  contemporary7  significance 
challenge  theologians  to  consider  Edwards  as  a theological  resource  and  to 
resist  relegating  Edwards  to  the  field  of  American  religious  history.  Daniel 
Migliore  presents  a lucid  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of  Karl  Barth’s 
doctrine  of  baptism,  specifically  his  rejection  of  infant  baptism. 

One  area  raised  by  a few  of  these  essays  that  is  certain  to  spark  ongoing 
debate  is  the  relationship  between  Friedrich  Schleiermacher  and  Karl  Barth, 
and  the  relationship  between  both  theologians  and  Calvin.  Dawn  DeVries 
argues  for  the  continuity7  between  Schleiermacher  and  Calvin  in  regard  to 
preaching  as  the  sacramental  word.  Alexander  McKelway7  treats  both  Schleier- 
macher and  Barth,  among  others,  in  his  discussion  of  the  “logic  of  faith”  and 
argues  for  the  significance  of  Barth’s  understanding  of  faith  as  a fully  human 
and  a fullv  divine  act.  This  view  of  faith,  according  to  McKelway,  directly 
challenges  the  “modernist  interpretation  of  faith”  exemplified  by  Schleier- 
macher and  his  thoroughly7  subjective  understanding  of  faith.  Although,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  historical  and  theological  issue  regarding  the  relationship 
among  the  sixteenth-century7  reformers,  Schleiermacher,  and  Barth  is  not 
decided  in  these  essays,  the  common  assumption  of  a rigid  “either/or”  choice 
that  must  be  made  between  Schleiermacher  and  Barth  is  severely  challenged. 
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Bruce  McCormack,  in  his  insightful  essay  on  the  doctrine  of  election  in  Barth 
and  Alexander  Schweizer  (arguably  Schleiermacher’s  finest  student),  boldly 
and  persuasively  argues  that  Reformed  theology  cannot,  indeed  must  not, 
choose  between  Schleiermacher  and  Barth,  in  spite  of  acknowledged  differ- 
ences in  theological  methodology.  The  future  of  Reformed  theology,  accord- 
ing to  McCormack,  must  include  a constructive  dialogue  between  representa- 
tives of  the  two  most  powerful  streams  of  Reformed  theology. 

This  volume  is  valuable  for  both  theologians  and  pastors,  for  those  steeped 
in  the  Reformed  tradition  as  well  as  interested  outside  observers.  This 
collection  not  only  succeeds  in  rendering  the  distinctive  shape  of  Reformed 
theology  (dialectic,  dynamic,  self-critical,  historically  rooted,  practical,  and  so 
on)  through  rigorous  theological  reflection,  it  also  addresses  the  vital  and 
complicated  task  facing  Reformed  churches  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  an 
increasingly  agnostic,  pluralistic,  and  confusing  world.  If  these  essays  are  any 
indication  of  what  lies  ahead,  the  future  of  Reformed  theology  is  bright 
indeed. 

David  Lauber 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Spinks,  Bryan  D.,  and  Iain  R.  Torrance,  eds.  To  Glorify  God:  Essays  on  Modern 
Reformed  Liturgy . Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1998.  Pp.  287.  $30.00. 

The  chief  end  of  this  collection  of  essays  is  to  demonstrate  the  theological 
substance  and  challenge  in  the  liturgical  resources  and  exemplary  rites 
provided  by  Presbyterian  churches.  Bryan  D.  Spinks,  Professor  of  Liturgical 
Studies  at  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Music,  Yale  University,  with  Iain  R. 
Torrance,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Religious  Studies,  University  of 
Aberdeen,  has  gathered  British  and  American  theological  scholars  to  examine 
the  most  recent  books  of  worship  for  American  and  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
the  Book  of  Common  Worship  (1993)  of  the  PC(USA)  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(1994,  emended  edition  1996).  The  essays  deal  with  historical,  doctrinal  and 
more  specifically  liturgical  issues,  in  the  most  recent  generation  of  liturgical 
resources  of  these  churches. 

To  Glorify  God  makes  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  liturgical 
renewal  in  our  time.  Essays  by  Horace  Allen  ( BCW)  and  Thomas  Kelly  (CO) 
examine  the  historical  contexts  for  the  books.  Harold  Daniels  (editor  of  BCW) 
and  Charles  Robertson  (CO)  provide  an  overview  of  each' book.  A classic  voice 
of  dissent  is  included,  too  (by  Donald  McLeod,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
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Free  Church),  showing  how  concerns  and  assumptions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  resonate  in  some  strands  of  Presbyterian  piety.  William  Storrar 
provides  a properly  pre-liturgical  reflection  on  the  cultural  conditions  and 
social  constraints  within  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  lives;  a similar  chapter 
for  the  American  denominations  would  add  depth  to  the  reading  of  these  rites 
as  efforts  to  aid  reform  of  worship  and  renewal  of  ministry. 

How  is  common  worship  related  to  theology'?  This  is  a practical  question 
for  the  pastor  as  well  as  the  scholar.  Reformed  churches  have  treated  public 
worship  not  as  a theological  text  but  as  the  primary  form  of  hearing  the  Word 
of  God.  The  authors  reveal  a variety  of  approaches  to  the  theological  reading 
of  liturgical  rites  and  different  notions  of  liturgical  theology  in  a Reformed 
context. 

Two  chapters  in  particular,  on  the  marriage  services  (Kenneth  Stevenson) 
and  the  funeral  rites  (Bryan  Spinks),  are  fine  and  helpful  examples  of  liturgical- 
theological  analysis.  Not  only  are  selected  texts  examined,  but  the  order  and 
patterns  of  the  services  themselves  are  read,  and  read  in  the  context  of  their 
respective  ecclesial  cultures.  These  chapters  serve  both  to  deepen  pastoral 
insight  and  to  demonstrate  how  liturgical  theology  is  done.  Spinks’  reflection 
on  the  eschatology  of  the  funeral  rites  and  the  way  the  differing  contexts  of  a 
gathered  church  versus  an  established  church  influence  the  construction  of 
the  rites,  provides  what  should  be  the  keynote  to  this  volume  as  a whole,  at 
least  in  the  reading  if  not  in  the  editorial  control. 

It  is  less  than  satisfactory  to  treat  worship  as  another  vehicle  for  texts 
without  respect  to  the  dynamics  of  liturgical  orders  and  functions.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  God  (by'  Kathryn  Greene-McCreight),  the  method 
seems  to  be  a search  for  creedal  statements,  rather  than  reflection  on  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  rites  as  crucial  to  their  contributions  of  meaning. 
Major  focal  themes  of  recent  work  in  the  doctrine  from  the  standpoint  of 
systematic  theology  are  used  to  organize  the  discussion. 

Arlo  Duba’s  analysis  of  the  Christology  embedded  in  the  two  books 
anchors  the  topic  in  Eucharistic  prayers  as  a privileged  form  of  proclamation 
in  the  larger  Christian  liturgical  heritage,  and  also  in  these  rites.  Unfortu- 
nately, w'eekly  Eucharist  (as  in  BCW),  versus  the  normative  order  for  Sunday 
wrorship  without  the  sacrament  (as  in  CO),  is  not  itself  addressed  as  a 
theological  question.  The  unitv  of  the  book  is  not  methodological  consis- 
tency, but  simply  the  novel  notion  of  seeking  theology  in  the  liturgical  forms 
proposed  by  the  service  books. 

The  baptismal  rites  of  the  books  are  addressed  in  two  chapters  (Iain 
Torrance  and  James  F.  Kay).  Significant  theological  issues  are  raised  in  both 
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essays,  pressing  the  evangelical  form  and  practice  of  the  sacrament  in  the 
contemporary  rites.  Concerns  of  both  authors  gather  around  the  renuncia- 
tions in  the  American  rites,  and  the  question  of  evangelical  vows,  elements 
that  risk  the  most  opportunities  for  faulty  notions  of  justification  and  grace. 
The  contributions  of  Thomas  and  James  Torrance  to  the  theology  of  baptism 
and  the  convenantal  character  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  historical  studies 
by  Hughes  O.  Old  of  the  Reformed  baptismal  rites  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
clearly  inform  the  present  chapters.  Baptism  remains  the  most  radical  topic  in 
liturgical  practice,  and  the  Reformed  heritage  of  covenant  theology  is  a 
neglected  resource  for  Presbyterian  ministry. 

One  hopes  that  this  volume  signals  a new  era  of  interest  in  common 
worship  and  liturgical  studies  among  the  heirs  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
liturgy. 

Stanley  R.  Hall 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 


Old,  Hughes  Oliphant.  The  Reading  and  Preaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Worship  of  the  Christian  Church.  Vol.  3,  The  Medieval  Church.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  646.  $45.00. 

Medieval  sermons  have  fascinated  literary  historians  and  sociologists  of 
religion,  but  they  have  been  largely  bypassed  by  homileticians.  For  example, 
in  the  thirteen-volume,  4,750-page  encyclopedia  20  Centuries  of  Great  Preach- 
ing, only  about  a hundred  and  forty  pages  are  thereto  dedicated.  Hughes 
Oliphant  Old  has  swum  against  the  tide  by  making  this  volume  on  medieval 
preaching  the  longest  to  date  in  his  comprehensive  history.  Not  content  to 
know  only  the  coastal  extremities  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers,  Old  surveys 
thoroughly  the  homiletic  landmass  between  the  two.  Examining  over  fifty 
figures  and  innumerable  sermons,  Old  contextualizes  each  preacher  and 
shows  how  each  sermon  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the  types  described  in  his 
first  volume:  expository,  evangelistic,  catechetical,  festal,  and  prophetic  preach- 
ing. 

One  of  Old’s  announced  interests  is  to  determine  how  preaching  has  been 
understood  and  practiced  as  integral  to  worship.  He  finds  elements  of  a 
doxological  understanding  of  preaching  in  such  figures  as  Romanos  the 
Melode  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  In  the  practice  of  preaching,  however, 
medieval  sermons  were  often  far  from  doxological,  and  Old  examines  the 
factors  that  rendered  them  thus.  Ignorance  of  biblical  culture  and  languages 
made  preachers  incapable  of  discovering  the  literal  sense  and  therefore  of 
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preaching  in  an  expository  fashion,  a manner  declarative  of  God’s  deeds. 
Neoplatonism  moved  them  to  allegory,  mysticism,  and  asceticism.  Moral 
catechism  became  standard  for  formally  Christian  populations  that  had  not 
earnestly  repented  before  baptism. 

Another  major  factor  evinced  by  Old  is  the  birth  of  lectionaries.  Tracing 
their  development  up  to  the  Gregorian  lectionary,  Old  shows  how  eventually 
every  feast  day  and  Sunday  came  to  have  assigned  lections.  The  scriptures  had 
foisted  upon  them  the  role  of  explaining  the  days  and  seasons,  of  serving  a 
liturgical  and  penitential  mystagogy.  Lost  was  the  broader  view  of  salvation 
history7  available  through  the  patristic  lectio  continua.  The  prophetic  dimension 
of  preaching  also  nearly  disappeared  as  liturgical  preachers  were  disallowed 
the  choice  of  texts  appropriate  to  their  hearers’  circumstances.  Preaching  that 
was  expository7,  prophetic,  and  evangelistic  moved  outside  Mass  to  monastic 
chapter  meetings  and  the  marketplace. 

A gem  is  Old’s  treatment  of  Byzantine  preaching  because  it  makes  acces- 
sible a world  unknown  to  Western  preachers.  Old  also  makes  accessible 
individual  preachers  by  comparing  them  to  more  familiar  figures:  Jonathan 
Edwards,  John  Wesley,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  and  John  Mackay  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  He  shows  Billy7  Graham  to  be  a homiletic  descendant  of 
Bernadino!  Everywhere  Old  helps  modern  preachers  to  see  themselves  in  this 
history.  Preachers  of  three-point  sermons  will  recognize  themselves  to  be 
heirs  of  scholasticism.  Users  of  sermon  illustrations  are  kin  to  the  scholastics 
and  friars.  Those  who  peruse  homiletic  aids  for  lectionary  preaching  could 
have  long  ago  relied  on  homiliaries.  Also  demonstrated  repeatedly  are  the 
timeless  elements  of  effectiveness:  exemplary7  living,  solid  theology,  spiritual 
fire,  absorbing  drama,  and  pictorial  vividness. 

Old’s  sermon  evaluations  engage  live  issues.  Like  the  1993  document  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  albeit  more  enthusiastically7,  Old  champions 
the  interpretation  of  scripture  by  scripture.  Yet  after  the  historical-critical 
method,  what  limits  are  there  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  procedure?  Old  excuses 
poor  exegesis  when  the  sermon  message  is  theologically7  and  evangelically 
substantial.  But  what  should  rule  our  preaching?  Dogmas?  A canonical 
center?  The  text?  Finally,  Old  negatively  views  the  use  of  sermon  illustra- 
tions, nonChristian  exe??/pla  as  well  as  saints’  biographies,  as  the  secularization 
and  democratization  of  the  gospel.  Is  the  preacher’s  task  translation  of  the 
text’s  meaning  into  the  hearers’  world?  Or  is  it  translatio  or  transportation  of 
the  hearers  into  the  biblical  world? 

Certainly,  individual  details  of  Old’s  study  can  be  contested;  for  example,  it 
is  doubtful  that  Caesarius’s  hearers  could  have  consulted  Bibles  in  their 
homes.  Nevertheless,  students  of  preaching  will  find  here  a masterful  over- 
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view  and  easy  access  to  long-neglected  material.  Pastors  will  have  their 
horizons  broadened  by  the  variety  of  sermon  forms  presented.  All  Christian 
souls  will  meet  ministering  spirits  from  far  away  and  long  ago,  and  be  inspired 
by  the  faith  of  a contemporary  pastor  who  rejoices  equally  in  scholasticism  as 
in  revivalism,  so  long  as  the  gospel  of  God’s  Son  is  proclaimed  and  spiritual 
worship  is  rendered  thereby  unto  God. 

C.  Anthony  Ziccardi 
Seton  Hall  University 


Evans,  Abigail  R.  Redeeming  Marketplace  Medicine.  Cleveland:  Pilgrim,  1999. 
Pp.  186.  $16.95. 

In  a refreshing  analysis,  Abigail  Evans,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  provided  not  only  a critique  of  the 
present  crisis  in  health  care  but  also  an  expansive  vision  of  future  possibilities. 
The  continuing  failure  of  reform  forces  to  allocate  resources  fairly  is  com- 
pounded by  the  cultural  acceptance  of  medicine  “as  is,”  merely  needing  to  be 
made  available  to  all.  This  predominant  medical  model,  combined  with 
managed  care  organizational  control,  fails  to  understand  human  distress 
beyond  the  physical— physicians  are  seen  as  technical  treaters.  A market- 
driven  system  seeks,  even  requires,  “efficiency”  and  profit;  appropriate  service 
yields  to  expediency.  Health  professional  time  with  patients  is  sharply  limited 
to  increase  the  volume  of  patients  seen,  increasing  the  total  premiums  paid  to 
the  insurance  companies. 

This  factory  model  fits  only  a small  percentage  of  patients.  As  Evans  notes, 
medical  care  “affects  only  ten  percent  of  the  indices  used  to  measure  health 
status.”  In  promising  low  costs  of  care,  managed  care  proponents  focus  on  too 
casual  use  of  prescription  drugs  and  access  to  high-tech  capabilities.  People 
are  taught  by  the  modeling  they  experience  that  health  is  primarily  related  to 
biological  interventions.  Evans’  research  shows  how  public  opinions/ 
perceptions  have  been  powerfully  shaped  by  huge  advertising  campaigns  of 
special  interests.  Ideally,  persons  should  be  educated  by  health  professionals 
in  a problem-solving  process  not  directed  by  financial  gain. 

An  extensive  theoretical  discussion  of  the  medical  model  is  given.  Viewing 
the  patient  “as  a collection  of  organs”  leaves  “no  room  for  the  social,  cultural, 
spiritual,  psychological,  and  behavioral  demensions  of  illness.”  Benefits  and 
successes  are  self-evident;  eight  themes  of  criticisms  are  listed,  using  an  ideal 
of  comprehensive  and  holistic  care.  The  inability  of  traditional  medicine  to 
address  “healing  as  wholeness”  is  clearly  shown. 
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Part  2 presents  a detailed  theological  analysis  front  Judeo-Christian  views. 
One  of  the  most  startling  positions  claimed  in  the  unique  biblical  definition  of 
health  is  that  “its  primary  goal  is  others’  health,  not  our  own.”  This  high 
regard  for  others,  beyond  a limited  self-concern,  is  laudable  and  theologically 
consistent.  Mewing  health  “in  terms  of  social  justice  and  service  for  others” 
finds  little  argument  from  those  of  us  who  seek  an  activist,  community 
(“solidarity”)  value. 

In  the  final  section,  the  patient  as  “healer”  introduces  self-responsibility’  for 
behavior  and  for  initiating  contact  and  care  from  others.  The  “faith  factor”  is 
explored,  and  an  active  attitude  of  patient  involvement  is  shown  to  be 
preferable  to  the  traditional  passivity  usually  seen.  Pastor,  physician,  and 
nurse  as  healers  are  subjects  of  reflective  analysis.  There  is  much  here  to 
debate  and  understand;  the  necessities  for  collaboration  are  evident.  Practical 
hurdles  include  the  limited  number  of  physicians  with  religious/theological 
commitments,  overwhelming  responsibilities  of  most  health  and  ministerial 
professionals,  and  the  long  history’  of  separation  of  the  “learned  disciplines.” 

In  line  with  the  continuing  interest  of  Robert  Veatch,  Evans  proposes 
“working  together  in  the  context  of  a supportiv  e and  compassionate  commu- 
nity” as  the  most  helpful  route  to  follow.  Evans  shows  how  health  as 
wholeness  will  require  new  visions,  costly  effort,  and  social  value  changes  in 
churches  and  society7.  Whether  we  will  see  an  increase  in  collaborative  activity 
in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen. 

I believe  this  book  is  a substantive  new  contribution  to  the  complex  debate 
about  healers  and  their  roles.  Concerns  about  managed  care  and  its  failures  to 
enable  just  and  comprehensive  care  are  well-presented.  Medical  practice 
realities  are  carefully  dissected  and  shown  to  he  lacking  in  a clear  understand- 
ing of  wholistic  health.  Evans’  research  is  detailed  and  current.  Her  analysis  is 
careful  and  broad-ranging,  and  she  is  persuasive  in  her  arguments  for  new 
visions,  interpretations,  and  changes.  This  is  a call  for  radical  change  in 
professional  arrangements,  relationships,  and  roles;  it  relies  upon  a far  greatly 
expanded  role  for  ministry  than  we  have  seen  before. 

Dan  C.  English 
University  of  Maryland 


Rutledge,  Fleming.  The  Bible  and  the  New  York  Times.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  1998.  Pp.  228.  $20.00. 

Every  now  and  then  there  emerges  a pulpit  voice  of  such  originality, 
timeliness,  and  vigor  that  the  rest  of  us  sit  up  and  take  notice,  receiving 
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direction  and  new  hope  for  the  ministry  of  preaching.  Judging  from  the  fine 
sermons  in  this  volume,  Fleming  Rutledge  is  such  a preacher. 

The  Bible  and  the  New  York  Times  is  a collection  of  over  thirty  admirable 
sermons  preached  by  Rutledge  between  1993  and  1998  in  various  Episcopal 
pulpits,  such  as  New  York’s  Grace  Church  (where  she  served  for  a number  of 
years  as  a priest),  Boston’s  Trinity  Church,  and  St.  John’s  in  Salisbury, 
Connecticut.  The  sermons  are  uniformly  excellent— learned,  engaging,  theo- 
logically rich,  and  challenging. 

But  what  is  it  that  gives  Rutledge’s  preaching  such  startling  power?  Despite 
the  title  of  this  collection,  Rutledge’s  deepest  strength  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  she  preaches  with  “the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  newspaper  in  the 
other.”  She  does  that,  of  course,  but  so  do  a legion  of  other  competent 
preachers,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  a Christian  sermon  that  did  not  involve 
some  interplay  between  the  gospel  and  the  larger  culture. 

Nor  is  Rutledge’s  effectiveness  to  be  found  mainly  in  her  prose  style. 
Indeed,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has  a fine  way  with  language  and  her 
storytelling  and  image-fashioning  skills  are  at  full  throttle,  these  sermons 
display  a refreshing  indifference  to  artiness,  one  that  runs  counter  to  some 
current  homiletical  fashions.  There  is  no  fretting  here  over  ornate  structure, 
no  sneaking  up  on  the  hearers  for  a surprise  ambush,  no  sudden  “ahas!” 
swinging  in  on  the  chandelier  to  rescue  the  sermons  at  the  last.  Rutledge 
speaks  directly,  clearly,  logically.  She  does  not  swerve  from  the  task  of  doing 
serious  teaching  from  the  pulpit,  honoring  both  the  profundity  of  the  gospel 
and  the  capacities  of  her  hearers  by  including  thoughtful  discussions  of  such 
matters  as  the  nature  of  the  incarnation,  the  wrath  of  God,  the  pervasiveness 
of  sin,  and  the  promise  of  salvation.  In  many  ways,  with  her  attention  to 
doctrine  and  her  tendency  to  keep  the  homiletical  plow  tracing  a straight 
furrow,  Rutledge  is  a worthy  successor  to  the  best  of  the  Puritan  plain-style 
preachers. 

The  bracing  strength  of  these  sermons  is  instead  to  be  found  in  Rutledge’s 
unwavering  fidelity  to  apostolic  Christianity,  which  at  this  late  A.D.  date  is 
boldly  counter-cultural  and  surely  costly  personally.  She  does  not  see  herself 
lounging  in  a salon,  politely  talking  about  religion  to  cultural  elites.  Rather, 
she  is  standing  on  Mars  Hill,  proclaiming  amid  a welter  of  rival  philosophies, 
cultural  confusions,  and  cherished  idolatries  a firm  faith  and  a risen  savior. 
“We  do  not  proclaim  ‘religion’  today,”  Rutledge  announces  in  one  of  her 
sermons.  “We  come  together  to  hear  the  living  voice  of  a living  Lord.  . . . He 
has  the  words  of  eternal  life.  May  we  all  today  put  our  trust  in  him,  as  we  come 
to  know  that  he  is  the  Holy  One  of  God.”  Two  generations  ago,  those  words 
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may  have  sounded  unremarkable,  a bland  expression  of  conventional  ortho- 
dox)7. In  today’s  theologically  ambiguous  climate,  however,  they  have  the 
rousing  effect  of  a trumpet  blast. 

In  another  sermon,  Rutledge  claims  for  herself  the  old  prayer  book  phrase 
“miserable  offender,”  confessing  that  one  of  her  miserable  offenses  and 
abiding  sins  is  an  anxiety7  about  being  fashionable.  “But  there  is  one  way,”  she 
goes  on  to  say,  “that  I have  been  strengthened  to  go  beyond  current 
intellectual  fashion.  I am  not  embarrassed  to  stand  here  and  tell  you  that  I 
believe  Jesus  to  be  the  unique  Son  of  God,  my  Savior  and  my  King.” 

If  I hear  those  words  from  a wind-sucking  radio  preacher,  I wince  and 
change  the  station.  But  to  hear  them  from  Fleming  Rudedge  as  she  stands  in 
the  candlelit  sanctuary  of  an  affluent  New  York  church,  to  hear  them  from  the 
mouth  of  an  articulate  preacher  who  has  not  only  read  her  New  York  Times  but 
also  her  Shakespeare,  Bonhoeffer,  O’Connor,  Tennyson,  Barth,  Dickinson, 
Eliot,  and  Donne,  to  hear  them  knowing  the  courage,  learning,  struggle,  and 
comiction  from  which  they  come  is  honestly  quite  a thrill. 

Thomas  G.  Long 
Candler  School  of  Theology 
Emory  Lfriiversity 


Barbara  Brown  Taylor.  When  God  Is  Silent.  Boston:  Cowley,  1998.  Pp.  129. 
$9.95. 

Barbara  Brown  Taylor.  God  in  Pain:  Teaching  Sermons  on  Suffering.  Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1998.  Pp.  138.  $10.00. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  read  anything  written  by  Barbara  Brown  Taylor 
knows  that  words  matter  to  her.  Taylor,  an  Episcopal  priest,  college  profes- 
sor, and  preacher  par  excellence,  is  an  artist  with  theological  language.  But  if 
you  want  to  know  why,  theologically  and  existentially,  she  takes  such  tender, 
poetic  care  with  the  words  she  utters  about  God,  and  why  she  believes  so 
much  is  at  stake  in  our  doing  so  as  well,  read  these  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  words  Taylor  spoke  when  she  was  invited 
hack  to  her  alma  mater,  Yale  Divinity  School,  to  deliver  the  Lyman  Beecher 
Lectures  on  Preaching  in  1997.  Carefully  crafted,  and  brimming  with  the  rich 
and  provocative  imagery  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Taylor,  these  lectures 
remind  us  that  there  is  a famine  in  our  land— a famine  caused  by  an 
overabundance  of  cheap,  recyclable  words  that  promise  what  they  cannot 
deliver.  As  a result,  “We  learn  to  filter  out  words  that  are  not  necessary  to  our 
lives  the  same  way  we  learn  to  sleep  in  a house  near  railroad  tracks”  — 
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including  the  words  that  are  spoken  in  the  pulpit.  The  problem  for  the 
preacher,  then,  is  “how  to  call  people  to  the  table  with  the  language  at  hand, 
especially  when  so  many  of  them  have  become  suspicious  if  not  downright 
disdainful  of  the  spoken  word.” 

To  compound  this  situation,  Taylor  reminds  us  that  God,  in  the  midst  of 
this  verbal  barrage,  is  often  strangely  silent.  “Very  few  people  come  to  see  me 
because  they  want  to  discuss  something  God  said  to  them  last  night.  The  large 
majority  come  because  they  cannot  get  God  to  say  anything  at  all.”  In  part, 
that  silence  is  due  to  God’s  unfathomable  mystery  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
present,  as  in  the  past,  in  silence  as  well  as  speech.  But  God’s  silence  is  also  due 
to  our  own  turning  away  from  God,  our  unwillingness  to  be  still  and  quiet 
long  enough  to  encounter  the  God  who  can  put  a fire  in  our  bones,  and  whose 
words  can  scorch  and  burn  in  ways  we  would  rather  avoid.  Consequently, 
“when  we  speak  of  God,  we  do  not  sound  so  much  like  people  with  fire  shut 
up  in  our  bones  as  we  do  like  people  who  are  blowing  on  gray  coals,  hunting 
around  between  breaths  for  anything  we  can  toss  on  top  of  them  that  might 
keep  them  from  going  out  altogether.” 

Taylor’s  response  to  this  dire  situation  is  to  call  us  to  a renewed  restraint  in 
the  way  we  speak  about  God,  recognizing  that  paradoxically  “our  speech 
exists  in  tension  with  God’s  silence.”  Specifically,  she  calls  upon  preachers  to 
exercise  greater  “ economy , courtesy,  and  reverence"  in  the  language  we  use  in  the 
pulpit.  Economy  entails  setting  a simple  preaching  table  with  fresh  ingredients 
served  in  small  portions  (that  is,  shorter  sermons  with  greater  nutritional 
content).  Courtesy  signals  “the  opposite  of  coercion,”  and  is  exercised  through 
language  (story  and  image)  and  theology  (avoiding  the  temptation  to  “defend 
God”)  that  allow  silence  to  exist  paradoxically  with  word  in  proclamation. 
Reverence  reclaims  the  preaching  goal  of  ushering  people  into  the  presence  of 
the  mysterious  God,  rather  than  trying  to  give  answers  and  explanations  for 
God’s  silence.  “Our  job  is  not  to  pierce  that  mystery  with  language  but  to 
reverence  it.” 

In  both  this  volume,  and  in  her  book  of  sermons  written  in  response  to 
human  suffering,  God  In  Pain,  Taylor  models  the  kind  of  economy,  courtesy, 
and  reverence  of  language  that  she  advocates.  In  the  first  half  of  this  volume 
(entitled  “Pain  of  Life”),  Taylor  addresses  the  kinds  of  pastoral  concerns  that 
are  common  to  congregational  life:  despair,  family  dysfunction,  betrayal,  fear 
of  the  unknown.  Believing  that  “conversion  is  an  imaginative  process  and  not 
an  intellectual  one,”  she  fills  her  sermons  with  fresh  and  evocative  images 
gleaned  from  the  intersection  of  the  biblical  text  and  contemporary  life.  (One 
of  my  favorites  is  the  image  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  “Doberman  pinscher” 
of  the  Gospels!) 
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In  the  second  half  (entitled  “Pain  of  Death”),  Taylor  wresdes  with  the 
meaning  of  Christ’s  own  death  in  as  theologically  honest  and  refreshing  a way 
as  I have  encountered  in  contemporary  preaching.  In  a series  of  sermons  on 
the  passion  narrative  in  John’s  Gospel,  Taylor  takes  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  as  we  sit  there  pondering  it,  she  asks  all  the  hard  questions.  Her  insights 
are  not  cheap  and  facile,  they  are  costly  and  provocative.  I highly  recommend 
this  book  for  Lenten  devotional  reading,  or  as  a gift  to  anyone  who  is  in  pain 
and  trying  to  understand  God’s  silence  in  the  midst  of  it. 

One  of  the  things  I have  long  appreciated  about  poets  is  that  the  better  ones 
know  how  to  leave  mystery  intact,  poking  and  prodding  its  edges  without 
reducing  it  with  heavy-handed  verbiage,  or  trampling  it  under  feet  with  prose. 
Barbara  Brown  Taylor,  as  poetic  and  profound  a preacher  as  our  day  has  seen, 
knows  how  to  prod  the  edges  between  word  and  silence  while  leaving  God’s 
mystery  intact.  W ith  courtesy  toward  her  hearers,  and  reverence  toward  God, 
she  invites  us  to  become  such  poets  too. 

Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale 
Princeton  Theological  Seminar}’ 


Bodo,  John  R.  Prophet  on  the  Payroll:  When  Pulpit  and  Peiv  Clash.  Shippens- 
burg,  PA:  Ragged  Edge,  1998.  Pp.  179.  S19.95. 

This  is  a needed  book.  It  has  been  needed  for  a long  time.  The  topic  is 
mentioned  informally  at  judicatory  meetings  and  church  discussions  — but 
fleetingly. 

Following  a word  about  the  setting,  context,  date,  and  location,  plus  a 
helpful  precis,  a full  sermon  is  printed.  The  sermons  are  thoughtful  and 
realistically  biblical,  sometimes  powerful,  and  always  lead  to  reorienting 
questions. 

Among  the  topics  included  are:  “Toleration:  Virtue  or  Vice?”;  “The  Right 
to  be  a Wanted  Child”;  “Between  Flag-Waving  and  Flag-Burning”;  “My 
Grandfather,  the  Slaveholder”;  “Mr.  Rich  Meets  Mr.  Lazarus”;  and  “Pilgrim- 
age with  Detours  (Pilgrim/Presbyterian/Peacemaker).” 

Follow  -up  comments  are  printed  after  the  sermons  describing  community7 
issues  begging  for  attention  from  the  pulpit.  As  Bodo  rightly  notes,  “Histori- 
cally dated,  the  sermons  may  prove  disquietingly  relevant.”  One  cannot  read 
these  sermons  without  wanting  to  respond.  How  can  we  be  comfortable  when 
UNICEF  reports  there  could  be  140  million  children  living  and  working  on 
the  streets  of  the  world?  How  can  we  be  complacent  in  the  face  of  “ethnic 
cleansing”  supported  by  faith-based  communities?  How  can  we  fail  to  be 
moved  by  racial  injustice,  poverty7,  and  homelessness? 
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In  the  Bible,  justice  issues  are  taken  seriously.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
avoid  them.  “Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs  . . . But  let  justice 
roll  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever-rolling  stream”  (Amos 
5:23-24).  Bodo  is  intentionally  committed  to  “one  gospel,”  a gospel  of 
redemption  and  justice.  His  words:  “There  is  only  one  gospel,  personal  and 
social.” 

Bodo  calls  his  book  “an  autobiography  of  sorts.”  The  author  was  born  in 
Budapest,  Hungary,  and  came  to  the  U.S.A.  in  1940.  A graduate  of  Union 
Seminary,  New  York,  he  attended  Princeton  Seminary  where  he  received  his 
Ph.D.  President  Mackay  was  a major  influence  on  Bodo— witness  Mackay’s 
famous  “Letter  to  Presbyterians,”  which  helped  bring  about  the  fading  of 
McCarthyism.  The  author’s  passion  for  social  issues  was  surely  also  fired  by 
his  first  hand  experience  of  Hitler’s  threat  to  freedom. 

There  is  a mighty  paradox  for  pastors  on  the  payroll  of  Pharaoh.  In  the 
1960s,  Gordon  Allport  of  Harvard  wrote  of  “two  contrary  threads  . . . woven 
into  the  fabric  of  all  religion  — the  warp  of  brotherhood  and  the  woof  of 
bigotry.  . . . There  is  something  about  religion  that  makes  for  prejudice,  and 
something  about  it  that  makes  for  unprejudice.”  He  cites  persecutions  and 
inquisitions.  Prejudice  can  become  “hate  prejudice”  (Spinoza).  It  is  easy  to 
think  less  of  others  than  we  ought  to  think. 

We  may  need  to  be  saved  from  thinking  we  have  exclusive  possession  of 
final  truth.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  Princeton  fame  could  write  about  “The 
Finality  of  Christ,”  but  no  one  should  claim  the  finality  of  our  understanding 
of  it  (as  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  put  it). 

Is  the  function  of  our  faith  to  bring  us  happiness  and  security?  Is  it  only 
that?  Are  we  not  also  called  to  God’s  service  by  seeking  justice  and  passing  the 
peace?  The  greatest  commandment  calls  us  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor  “as 
our  kin.” 

For  his  fifty-plus  years  of  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  I 
applaud  John  Bodo’s  scholarly,  insightful,  and  courageous  ministry. 

William  Johnston  Wiseman 
Tulsa,  OK 


Bartlett,  David,  L.,  Between  the  Bible  and  the  Church : New  Methods  for  Biblical 
Preaching.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1999.  Pp.  178.  $17.00. 

A favorite  metaphor  of  the  author,  David  Bartlett,  Lantz  Professor  of 
Preaching  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  that  of  the  scribe  who  brings  forth  from 
the  treasury  things  both  old  and  new.  Theologically,  the  old  may  be  found  in 
the  Barthian  understanding  of  the  threefold  Word  of  God,  the  word  made 
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flesh  in  Christ,  written  in  scripture,  and  declared  in  preaching.  Methodologi- 
cally, it  is  the  historical-critical  method  he  was  taught  in  his  seminary  days. 
The  new  lies  in  the  methods  of  interpretation  of  scripture  appropriated  in  a 
notable  career  as  preacher  and  teacher. 

Bartlett  first  reminds  us  that  scripture  itself  often  engages  in  conversation 
with  earlier  strands  of  scripture,  echoing,  expanding,  applying,  and  sometimes 
even  correcting  what  has  come  before.  The  preacher  must  be  faithful  not  to  a 
monolithic  scripture  but  to  one  with  many,  sometimes  conflicting  voices.  The 
number  and  complexity  of  those  voices  is  then  displayed  in  the  three  chapters 
that  are  the  heart  of  the  book.  In  “The  World  in  Front  of  the  Text,”  the 
author  considers  appreciatively  the  significance  for  preaching  of  several  forms 
of  literary  criticism,  reader-response  criticism,  and  canonical  criticism.  A less 
valued  perspective  is  deconstruction  and  poststructuralism,  although  he  finds 
some  individual  readings  stimulating.  He  also  deals  in  this  chapter,  again 
positively,  with  the  new  historicism  although  one  wonders  why  that  approach 
does  not  find  its  place  in  the  following  chapter,  “The  World  behind  the 
Text.”  In  that  chapter,  Bartlett  summarizes  the  contributions  of  interpretive 
methods  influenced  by  the  social  sciences  to  our  understanding  of  the  world 
from  which  the  text  comes.  The  subsequent  chapter,  “Our  World  and  the 
Text,”  considers  those  approaches  in  which  the  interpreter’s  context  is 
consciously  brought  to  the  text.  Here  Bardett  deals,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  Latin  American,  Feminist,  and  African  American  readings  of  scripture. 
The  author  affirms  that  context  is  interpretively  inescapable  and  values  all 
these  approaches.  It  might  be  feared  that  all  these  perspectival  readings  might 
result  in  an  interpretive  “Babel.”  He  argues,  however,  that  the  interpreter,  by 
an  act  of  sympathetic  imagination,  can  and  must  make  use  of  multiple 
perspectives  on  the  text.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  can  be  an 
interpretive  “Pentecost.” 

In  the  end,  Bartlett  returns  to  his  roots.  He  notes  that  the  historical-critical 
method  is  the  presupposition  of  almost  all  other  methods  of  biblical  study. 
.Moreover,  belief  in  a word  made  flesh  (echoes  of  Barth!)  entails  a respect  for 
history  and  history’s  questions.  An  incarnational  faith  can  never  evade  history. 
Bartlett  understands  interpretation  as  a conversation  among  many  partners. 
Among  the  necessary  voices  in  that  conversation  are  always  hypotheses  about 
the  original  writers  and  their  communities.  After  a succinct  summary  of  what 
has  been  gained  in  the  study  as  a whole,  the  author  then  concludes  with  a 
series  of  provocative  demands  that  preachers  might  address  to  the  guild  of 
biblical  scholars.  One  hopes  that  the  demands  will  actually  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  scholars. 
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In  a rather  compressed  span,  Bartlett  introduces  the  reader  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  an  impressive  number  of  biblical  scholars.  Sometimes,  as  a result,  the 
book  begins  to  resemble  a series  of  book  or  even  article  reviews.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  are  good  reviews  of  important  works.  This  is  not, 
however,  a “how  to”  book.  Those  who  are  seeking  help  in  moving  from 
exegetical  insight  to  sermon  composition  will  find  little  assistance.  Bartlett 
tells  us  a great  deal  about  biblical  interpretation  and  not  much  about 
preaching.  But  what  this  book  actually  does,  it  does  very  well  indeed.  The 
preacher  who  is  already  seized  of  the  notion  that  preaching  is  primarily  an  act 
of  biblical  interpretation  will  value  this  book  highly. 

One  suspects  that  this  book  began  life  in  an  upper  level  M.Div.  or  graduate 
seminar  on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  preaching.  If  you  can  imagine  yourself 
taking  and  enjoying  such  a course,  this  book  would  be  a fine  and  useful 
purchase. 

Stephen  Farris 
Knox  College 
Toronto  School  of  Theology 


Wilson,  Paul  Scott.  The  Four  Pages  of  the  Sermon:  A Guide  to  Biblical  Preaching. 
Nashville:  Abingdon,  1999.  Pp.  276.  $23.00. 

Near  the  end  of  this  guide  to  preaching,  Paul  Scott  Wilson  writes:  “When 
congregations  look  for  a minister,  pastor,  or  priest,  they  continue  to  name  as 
their  number-one  priority  someone  who  can  not  just  preach,  but  preach 
well.”  Undoubtedly,  helping  more  ministers,  pastors,  and  priests  preach  well 
is  his  intent.  For  the  beginning  preacher  especially,  but  even  for  those  with 
more  experience,  this  book  holds  good  promise  of  realizing  that  intent. 

The  basic  organization  is  suggested  by  the  title— sermons  have  four 
“pages,”  when  pages  are  understood  as  a metaphor  for  basic  structural 
elements  in  most,  if  not  all,  good  sermons.  Simply  stated,  the  pages  are  as 
follows:  one  — a trouble  in  a biblical  text;  two— a trouble  in  our  world; 
three  — good  news  in  a biblical  text;  and  four— good  news  in  our  world.  To 
the  metaphor  of  pages,  Wilson  adds  movie  making.  If  the  four  pages  represent 
the  basic  structure  of  sermons,  movie  making  represents  the  need  for  sermons 
to  help  congregations  visualize  what  is  proclaimed.  Wilson  proposes  that 
preachers  conceive  the  work  of  crafting  a sermon  as  a type  of  moviemaking  in 
which  they  learn  to  be  “visual  and  engage  the  other  senses.” 

This  book  is  chock-full  of  practical  insight  and  suggestions.  Perhaps  most 
practical  is  the  proposal  of  a flow  of  sermon  preparation  that  assigns  a discrete 
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task  to  each  of  four  days  of  the  week.  Wilson  encourages  preachers  to  address 
the  daunting  nature  of  sermon  preparation  by  working  on  one  “page”  a day. 
This  helps  the  preacher  develop  each  component  with  greater  care  and  allows 
adequate  time  for  revising  the  sermon. 

Wilson’s  profound  concern  for  the  quality  of  preaching  and  his  skill  as  a 
teacher  are  evident.  As  he  makes  clear  at  several  points,  what  is  at  stake  in 
good  preaching  is  not  the  sermon  itself,  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
health  and  mission  of  Christ’s  church.  Learning  and  using  this  method  of 
sermon  preparation  is  wisely  predicated  on  the  notion  that  a simple  and 
straightforw  ard  method  can  foster  better  preaching.  Although  he  argues  for  a 
certain  prudence  in  following  a set  order  of  the  “pages,”  he  is  not  rigid  about 
this  and  in  fact  gives  several  examples  of  “reshuffling”  the  pages. 

Among  the  most  rewarding  elements  of  the  book  are  the  many  examples 
from  published  sermons.  Clearly,  Wilson  is  familiar  with  a vast  literature  of 
sermons,  and  readers  will  be  treated  to  some  of  the  best  of  this  literature, 
thoughtfully  analyzed. 

This  is  an  insightful,  practical,  helpful,  and  worthwhile  book.  Nearly 
everything  it  does,  it  does  well.  It  is  what  it  does  not  do  that  gives  pause.  The 
book  does  not  take  up  any  of  the  thornier  challenges  of  biblical  authority.  For 
a book  subtitled  “A  Guide  to  Biblical  Preaching,”  it  fails  to  address  exactly 
what  biblical  preaching  is.  Instead,  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  surmise  that 
biblical  preaching  is  founded  on  a structural  similarity  between  the  problems 
of  biblical  times  and  our  own  and  the  good  news  of  God  in  biblical  times  and 
ours.  WTy  biblical  times  and  texts  are  privileged  is  not  meaningfully  dis- 
cussed; it  is  presumed  that  they  rightly  are.  Although  troubled  churches  can 
be  helped  by  improved  preaching,  it  may  be  that  greater  clarity  is  also  needed 
about  why  these  texts  and  why  this  structure. 

David  M.  Greenhaw 
Eden  Theological  Seminary 


Webber,  Robert.  Planning  Blended  Worship:  The  Creative  Mixture  of  Old  and 
New.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1998.  Pp.  209.  $23.00. 

It  is  remarkable  when  a book  stimulates  a practicing  pastor  to  spend  hours 
jotting  down  creative  new  ideas  for  deepening  and  enhancing  the  life  of  the 
congregation  she  or  he  serves.  Planning  Blended  Worship  is  likely  to  have  just 
this  effect  on  pastors,  worship  committees,  church  musicians,  and  all  who  are 
concerned  to  plan  and  lead  worship  that  is  both  deeply  faithful  to  Christian 
tradition  and  vitally  engaged  with  contemporary  culture. 
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Robert  Webber  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Wheaton  College  in  Illinois 
and  President  of  the  Institute  for  Worship  Studies  there.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  efforts  to  mark  out  a distinctive  place  for  “blended  worship.”  As  an 
enthusiastic  covert  to  the  Episcopal  ministry,  he  knows  and  honors  the  deep 
structures  of  worship  that  have  been  developed  and  refined  throughout  the 
rich  history  of  ecumenical  Christian  worship.  As  a thoughtful  evangelical,  he 
is  also  sensitive  to  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  what  is  often  called  the 
“Praise  and  Worship  Movement.” 

The  book  is  conceived  and  executed  broadly  enough  to  have  clear  appeal 
and  usefulness  for  Christians  of  all  worship  traditions.  The  heart  of  Webber’s 
concern  is  to  provide  a practical  book  for  worship  planners  that  enables  all 
worshiping  congregations— whether  high  or  low;  traditional  or  contempo- 
rary; ecumenical,  evangelical,  or  Pentecostal  — to  unite  in  weekly  worship 
shaped  by  the  classic,  fourfold  ecumenical  structural  pattern  for  worship.  He 
outlines  this  pattern  as  i)  “The  Gathering:  Ascent  into  God’s  Presence,”  2) 
“The  Word:  Hearing  from  God,”  3)  “The  Table:  Celebrating  the  Resurrec- 
tion,” and  4)  “The  Service  of  Dismissal:  Going  Forth  to  Love  and  Serve  the 
Lord.”  Webber’s  recommendation  of  this  pattern  emerges,  not  from  tradition- 
alism, but  from  the  conviction  that  the  fourfold  pattern  classically  embodies 
the  narrative  movement  (or  better,  the  gracious  weekly  corporate  faith- 
journey  upward  into  God’s  presence  and  out  again  into  the  world)  that 
enables  each  worship  service  to  become  a living,  transforming  divine  encoun- 
ter between  the  triune  God  of  scripture  and  the  worshiping  Christian 
congregation. 

The  book’s  greatest  strength  is  found  in  the  remarkable  way  the  author  is 
able  to  enter  sympathetically  into  each  of  three  typical  congregational  wor- 
ship styles— traditional,  “blended,”  and  contemporary— and  provide  creative 
and  authentic  guidance  within  this  style  for  worship  that  is  at  once  faithful, 
relevant,  and  life-changing.  Each  page  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  that  are 
designed  to  give  planners  specific  guidance  in  shaping  each  step  in  the 
worship  journey  so  that  the  congregation  is  touched,  renewed,  and  trans- 
formed week  by  week.  Specific  steps  are  given  for  how  to  prepare  prayers 
appropriate  to  the  various  liturgical  moments  of  the  service.  Recommenda- 
tions about  the  relationship  of  body  posture  to  worship  attitude  are  offered. 
Specific  musical  suggestions  (including  the  names  and  composers  of  specific 
songs  in  a variety  of  styles)  are  provided  to  facilitate  the  involvement  of  the 
whole  person  in  each  movement  of  the  service.  Practical  guidance  on  the 
integration  of  creative  scripture  reading,  preaching,  artd  Table  celebration 
into  the  overall  liturgical  flow  of  the  service  is  amply  provided.  Each  practical 
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suggestion  is  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  overall,  trinitarian  understanding 
of  worship’s  content,  structure,  and  style  that  is  presented  in  the  opening 
chapters. 

The  book  is  not  without  specific  shortcomings.  First,  the  book  overlooks 
the  role  of  baptism  as  a normal,  integral,  and  focal  aspect  of  the  church’s 
regular  Sunday  worship.  Second,  this  reviewer  had  trouble  shaking  off  the 
impression  that  at  least  subconsciously,  Webber  regards  every  specific  sequen- 
tial element  (not  just  the  overall  ecumenical  fourfold  pattern)  of  worship  he 
discusses  as  ideally  present  in  every  Sunday  sendee.  From  the  Reformed 
perspective  at  least,  implementing  such  a detailed  worship  agenda  on  a weekly 
basis  would  risk  unacceptably  regimenting  and  cluttering  the  straightforward 
simplicity  that  provides  much  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  Christian  worship. 
Besides,  who  could  integrate  more  than  a few  of  Webber’s  many  magnificent 
ideas  within  the  time  parameters  inevitably  faced  by  most  churches  on  a given 
Sunday?  Third,  the  discussion  of  the  Table  in  chapter  4 does  not  ad- 
equately—or  even  always  accurately— reflect  the  depth  of  ecumenical  liturgi- 
cal research  and  reform  that  so  deeply  enriched  ecumenical  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  twentieth  century.  Finally,  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  are 
marred  by  an  inordinate  number  of  printing  and  typographical  errors. 

These  comments  notwithstanding,  Webber  has  accomplished  something 
quite  significant.  He  has  provided  a liturgically  responsible,  creative,  and 
practical  worship-planning  resource  with  the  potential  to  bridge  across 
denominational  lines,  and  to  reach  the  various  camps  of  the  current  “worship 
wars.’’  Perhaps  an  improved  second  edition  of  the  book  might  be  developed 
soon  enough  that  it  could  still  address  the  immediate  contemporary  American 
worship  challenges  that  Webber  understands  so  well.  In  my  congregation,  our 
worship  committee  will  be  reading  this  first  edition  chapter  by  chapter,  as  a 
basis  for  prayerful  discussion  aimed  at  the  ongoing  renewal  of  our  worship,  to 
the  glory  of  the  triune  God. 

Philip  W.  Butin 
Shepherd  of  the  Valley  Presbyterian  Church 

Albuquerque,  NM 


Clifford,  Richard  J.  Proverbs : A Commentary.  Louisville:  Westminster  John 
Knox,  1999.  Pp.  277.  $38.95. 

Richard  J.  Clifford,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology,  opens  his  commentary  with  the  claim  that  tw  o sentences  from  the 
eighteenth-century  English  aphorist  Samuel  Johnson  serve  as  a motto  for  the 
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Book  of  Proverbs.  The  first,  “men  [sic]  more  frequently  require  to  be 
reminded  than  informed,”  resonates  with  what  Clifford  considers  a primary 
purpose  of  Proverbs,  namely,  to  impart  a perspective  on  the  world,  not 
information,  to  the  reader.  The  second,  “new  things  are  made  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made  new,”  suggests  how  this  purpose  is  achieved.  In  the 
pages  that  follow,  Clifford  elaborates  on  this  motto,  focusing  principally  on 
the  rhetoric  of  Proverbs.  A common  complaint  about  the  book— that  it  is 
banal  — becomes  for  him  an  interpretive  key.  He  writes,  “if  a verse  seemed 
banal,  I knew  I had  not  understood  it,  so  I returned  to  it.”  The  result  is  a 
masterful  commentary  that  points  anew  to  artistry,  drama,  and  humor  in  the 
old  and  familiar. 

The  introduction  is  substantive.  Clifford  discusses  the  arrangement  of 
Proverbs,  its  composition  and  editing,  sociohistorical  location,  relationship  to 
other  ancient  Near  Eastern  wisdom  literature,  textual  versions,  influence  on 
subsequent  literature,  distinctive  ideas,  and  contributions  to  contemporary 
wisdom  reflection.  He  also  includes  a section  on  the  background  and  function 
of  personified  Wisdom  and  her  rival,  the  “deceptive  woman.”  With  other 
interpreters,  he  describes  the  book  as  an  anthology  of  sayings  collected, 
rearranged,  and  reshaped  by  scribes  in  the  royal  court;  the  preface  of  chapters 
1-9  was  added  later,  presumably  sometime  in  the  early  postexilic  period  (sixth 
to  fourth  centuries  B.C.E.).  He  argues  that  the  scribes  gave  fresh  meanings  to 
traditional  elements  by  adapting  wisdom  genres  (e.g.,  father-son  instruction, 
the  concise  saying),  making  new  juxtapositions  of  old  material,  and  establish- 
ing a system  of  polarities  (e.g.,  Woman  Wisdom  and  Woman  Folly,  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  foolish,  “two  ways”).  The  final  collection  relates  several 
distinctive  concepts.  The  world  is  self-righting— justice  triumphs  “just  be- 
cause” (e.g.,  15:22).  Wisdom  has  three  aspects  (e.g.,  10:1-3):  sapiential  (a  way 
of  knowing  reality),  ethical  (a  way  of  conducting  oneself),  and  religious  (a  way 
of  relating  to  the  created  order  and  to  God).  Humans  are  free  moral  agents 
whose  actions  define  them  and  have  social  consequences.  Clifford  concludes 
that  Proverbs  is  concerned  about  wisdom  as  a “fundamental  option  in  life.”  It 
portrays  the  search  for  wisdom  as  a universal,  often  perilous,  human  quest  and 
its  discovery  as  both  divine  gift  and  human  achievement  (e.g.,  2:3-6). 

Clifford’s  verse-by-verse  commentary  invites  the  reader  to  ponder  what  he 
describes  as  a “world  in  miniature,”  brief  sayings  that  conceal  in  themselves  “a 
dimension  of  reality  we  easily  miss  or  rush  past.”  His  translations  are 
judicious,  supported  by  detailed  textual  notes  that  presuppose  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  the  ancient  versions.  He  highlights  such  features  as  literary 
structure,  metaphor,  wordplay,  ambiguity,  alliteration  and  assonance,  para- 
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dox,  and  the  use  of  antithetical  pairings  and  speaks  to  their  significance  in 
crafting  a proverbial  worldview.  He  also  calls  attention  to  threads  that  weave 
seemingly  disparate  parts  of  the  book  together,  including  the  themes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a household. 
Throughout,  his  analysis  is  critically  informed  by  the  work  of  other  scholars 
conversant  with  Proverbs  and  by  parallels  in  other  ancient  Near  Eastern 
wisdom  literature. 

In  sum,  this  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  Library  series  is  richly 
instructive  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  or  wisdom 
literature  more  generally. 

Christine  Roy  Yoder 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 


McNutt,  Paula.  Reconstructing  the  Society  of  Ancient  Israel.  Westminster  John 
Knox,  1999.  Pp.  288.  $27.00. 

McNutt’s  volume  provides  a thumbnail  sketch  of  recent  research  concern- 
ing Israelite  society,  focusing  on  the  spate  of  new  studies  appearing  during  the 
last  two  decades.  She  begins  by  introducing  scholarly  debates  over  the 
usefulness  of  the  Bible  as  a source  for  the  task  at  hand  and  over  the  proper  role 
of  extra-biblical  literary  resources  and  archaeological  remains  alongside  the 
biblical  text.  The  remainder  of  the  w ork  is  organized  by  historical  periods. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a survey  of  the  biblical  and  extra-biblical  data  and 
gives  as  much  attention  to  methods  and  models  as  to  the  resulting,  often 
competing  pictures  of  ancient  Israel’s  social  w orld. 

The  treatment  of  Israel’s  origins  moves  rapidly  through  conquest,  peaceful 
infiltration,  and  internal  revolt  models  to  a focus  on  approaches  emphasizing 
either  gradual  change  in  the  midst  of  cultural  continuity  or  symbiotic 
settlement  of  local  nomads.  A review  of  the  so-called  “tribal”  period  presents 
various  models  for  understanding  the  categories  of  family,  clan,  and  tribe  and 
how  these  levels  interacted  during  this  early  period.  Brief  attention  is  given  to 
the  place  of  women  and  to  leadership  institutions;  religion  is  covered  only  by  a 
list  of  topics  under  current  discussion.  A review  of  theories  of  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy  is  focused  on  various  models  of  chieftancy  as  a way  of  interpreting 
the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  over  against  the  viewr  that  David’s  reign  does  in 
fact  represent  an  early  form  of  statehood.  The  many  variations  among  social 
scientists  in  defining  chiefdoms  and  states  are  summarized  as  the  backdrop  for 
these  debates. 
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In  the  chapter  on  the  era  of  the  monarchy,  a discussion  of  the  economic 
system  is  followed  hy  consideration  of  views  of  continuing  tribal  identity  and 
gender  roles  in  this  period.  The  discussion  of  political  institutions  regrettably 
bypasses  the  major  1990s  debate  over  the  existence  of  a Judean  kingdom  prior 
to  Hezekiah  in  the  late  eighth-century  B.C.E.,  although  this  issue  is  men- 
tioned briefly  in  the  opening  chapter  on  method.  A concluding  chapter  on  the 
Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  offers  a taste  of  the  exponential  growth  in 
knowledge  of  the  social  world  of  this  era,  based  largely  on  extra-biblical 
documents.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Barstad’s  claim  (cited  by 
McNutt)  that  Judah  was  not  significantly  depopulated  during  the  era  of  the 
exile  is  strongly  contested  by  other  archaeologists  not  cited. 

Readers  not  familiar  with  the  current  scholarly  scene  may  be  surprised  to 
discover  the  extreme  skepticism  in  some  quarters  about  the  very  existence  of 
the  Davidic-Solomonic  empire,  as  well  as  about  the  tribal  league  familiar  from 
older  handbooks.  Indeed,  every  chapter  reveals  that  there  is  little  consensus. 
The  reader’s  sense  that  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  at  this  time  is  partly 
accurate,  partly  the  consequence  of  McNutt’s  success  in  her  intention  neither 
to  take  a stand  nor  to  offer  solutions,  but  simply  to  present  varying  perspec- 
tives. This  approach  represents  both  the  strength  and  the  challenge  of  this 
volume.  On  the  one  hand,  for  the  advanced  student,  the  survey  of  views  of 
major  scholars  on  contested  issues  will  seem  necessarily  sketchy.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  someone  not  at  all  versed  in  sociology  and  anthropology  as  well  as  in 
biblical  studies,  the  material  will  seem  almost  too  condensed  to  follow. 
Presumably  there  is  a target  audience  between  these  two  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum. A reader  desiring  a survey  update  of  how  the  social  sciences  are  being 
used  in  contemporary  biblical  studies  and  willing  to  work  at  absorbing 
concentrated  information  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Witherington,  Ben  III.  Jesus  the  See?-.  The  Progress  of  P?vphecy.  Peabody: 
Hendrickson,  1999.  Pp.  427.  $29.95. 

In  his  most  recent  volume  on  the  historical  Jesus,  Ben  Witherington  III 
surveys  the  history  of  prophecy  from  its  ancient  Near  Eastern  context  (Mari) 
to  the  post-apostolic  age,  with  the  purpose  of  constructing  a meaningful 
historical  context  for  understanding  the  prophetic  dimensions  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  Christian  origins.  The  book  comes  as  the  necessary  comple- 
ment to  Witherington’s  previous  volume,  Jesus  the  Sage,  which  investigated 
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the  sapiential  dimensions  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  activity,  and  proposed  that 
Jesus  can  best  be  understood  within  his  time  as  a prophetic  sa ge.  Jesus  the  Seer 
complements  this  earlier  publication  by  calling  attention  to  the  “prophetic” 
factor  of  the  equation.  Taken  together,  these  two  books  are  distinctive  for  the 
attempt  they  make  to  synthesize  sapiential  and  prophetic  dimensions  of  Jesus’ 
identity  and  work  in  ways  that  genuinely  reflect  his  own  times.  This  synthetic 
attempt  is  especially  meaningful  in  light  of  the  previous  generation  of  Jesus 
research,  which  has  often  bequeathed  to  the  present  a dichotomy  between  the 
sapiential  Jesus  (represented  by  figures  such  as  John  Dominic  Crossan)  and 
the  prophetic  Jesus  (represented,  for  example,  in  the  work  of  John  Meier). 

The  Progress  of  Prophecy  is  an  appropriate  subtitle  to  this  work.  It  is  not 
simply  a study  of  Jesus  research;  it  is  essentially  a socio-rhetorical  study  of  the 
phenomenon  of  prophecy— that  is,  a study  that  traces  the  distinctive  rhetori- 
cal interactions  implied  in  the  proclamation  of  the  divine  word  to  human 
societies.  The  method  of  survey  is  chiefly  chronological  through  the  Israelite 
monarchy,  exile,  and  restoration,  at  which  point  the  prophetic  dimensions  of 
apocalyptic  are  considered.  After  this,  there  is  a chapter  on  Jesus,  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  Christian  origins  and  the  ongoing  history  of 
prophecy  in  late  antiquity,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Montanist  move- 
ment. The  strength  of  the  approach  is  clearly  its  encyclopedic  range  of  vision. 
The  reader  of  this  book  will  have  in  a single  volume  an  introductory  analysis 
of  the  primary  literary  evidence  for  prophecy  in  the  ancient  world.  This  is  a 
profound  resource  of  analysis  for  considering  what  it  might  have  meant  to  call 
Jesus  “prophetic”  in  the  ancient  world.  If  there  is  a weakness  in  the  approach, 
it  is  only  that  the  ambitious  attempt  to  consider  all  relevant  sources  may 
sacrifice  depth-analysis  to  gain  breadth-analysis.  The  treatment  of  Greco- 
Roman  prophecy,  for  example,  emerges  primarily  in  the  middle  of  the  book  as 
a kind  of  bridge  to  take  the  reader  from  the  Palestinian  Jesus  Movement  into 
the  Hellenistic  world.  It  thus  receives  much  less  attention  than  the  phenom- 
enon of  Israelite  prophecy. 

As  for  the  chapter  on  Jesus,  Witherington  consistently  maintains  his  earlier 
description  of  Jesus  as  a “prophetic  sage”  in  ways  that  resist  obscuring  either 
the  “prophetic”  or  the  “sage”  aspect  of  his  identity.  For  example,  he  argues 
that  though  Jesus  was  prophetic,  eschatological,  and  apocalyptic,  one  cannot 
always  determine  the  referentiality  of  his  message  to  particular  historical 
events.  He  did  not  have  a timetable  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  message.  He  was 
not  millenarian  in  the  sense  of  having  a burning  expectation  of  the  end  or  a 
definite  sense  of  the  day  in  which  his  words  would  be  fulfilled.  Yet  that  did  not 
make  him  the  proponent  of  a “realized  eschatology”  either.  W itherington 
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thus  disavows  both  Schweitzer  and  Dodd.  Jesus  made  his  own  way  among  the 
blending  currents  of  apocalyptic,  prophetic,  and  sapiential  thought  that 
coursed  through  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  If  this  approach  fails  to  propose  a 
final  identification  of  Jesus’  message  as  best  representing  one  of  these  three 
traditions,  it  can  also  claim  that  it  is  moving  beyond  the  dichotomies  that  have 
emerged  in  Jesus  research  (between  prophet  and  sage,  apocalyptic  and 
wisdom,  future  and  present  eschatology)  toward  a synthesis  that  accounts  for 
the  broadest  possible  range  of  evidence  for  reconstructing  the  figure  of  Jesus 
within  ancient  Palestinian  society.  Both  for  its  survey  of  the  phenomenon  of 
ancient  prophecy  and  for  its  insightful  approach  to  the  current  Jesus  debates, 
this  book  will  prove  highly  instructive  for  clergy,  scholars,  and  specialists 
within  the  field  of  biblical  studies. 

C.  D.  Elledge 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Young,  Brad  H.  The  Parables:  Jewish  Tradition  and  Christian  Interpretation. 
Peabody,  MA:  Hendrickson,  1998.  Pp.  332.  $24.95. 

B.  H.  Young’s  study  of  the  parables  attributed  to  Jesus  is  unique.  It  not  only 
stresses  the  singular  importance  of  the  rabbinic  parallels  to  Jesus’  thought,  but 
also  demonstrates  that  Christian  interpretations  — including  those  by  early 
Greek  scholars  such  as  Irenaeus  and  Origen  — usually  miss  the  meaning  most 
likely  intended  by  Jesus,  the  Jew.  Clearly,  Young  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  text  of  Jesus’  parables  should  be  studied  in  terms  of  their  original 
Jewish  context.  It  is  enlightening  how  Young  demonstrates,  for  example,  that 
the  “parable  of  the  Sower  should  be  studied  in  its  original  Jewish  setting  of 
Torah  learning  and  scholarship.” 

The  Parables  has  six  parts.  These  move  from  the  historical  and  theological 
significance  of  Jewish  parables  to  Torah  learning  and  God’s  Reign.  The  book 
supports  a major  aspect  of  my  own  research:  Second  Temple  Judaism  is  not 
only  the  background  of  Jesus’  thought  but  also  the  foreground  of  it.  The 
chapter  on  “The  Father  of  Two  Lost  Sons”  provides  a good  example  of  the 
book’s  organization.  It  moves  from  the  focus  of  the  parable,  Christian 
interpretations  of  it,  the  Jewish  traditions,  family  crisis  dramatized,  “your 
money  or  your  life,”  the  three  actors,  the  family  mediator  or  the  greedy 
hypocrite,  the  rebellious  boy  or  the  true  son,  the  compassionate  father  or  the 
banker,  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,  two  sons  and  two  types  of  sinners,  and  call  to 
action. 
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Some  criticisms  should  be  expected.  Young  claims  that  Jesus  “always” 
spoke  the  parables  in  Hebrew;  he  is  closer  to  the  truth  when  he  states  that 
what  is  claimed  about  Hebrew  “would  also  be  true  for  Aramaic.”  Young  does 
not  follow  the  dominant  view  when  he  contends  that  Luke  is  the  most  reliable 
source  of  Jesus’  parables.  He  rightly  follows  Jiilicher  (1888)  in  seeing  that  the 
parables  must  not  be  treated  as  full-blown  allegories  (pace  Augustine);  but  he 
fails  to  see  that  some  (such  as  the  parable  of  the  tenant  farmers)  are 
quasi-allegorical  (as  Black  showed  in  the  late  forties);  thus,  the  repeated  claim 
that  a parable  has  one  point  needs  to  be  nuanced.  The  author  is  biased  against 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  The  work  is  marred  by  redundancies. 

Young  tends  to  look  only  at  rabbinics  (his  use  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  is 
limited),  and  tends  to  miss  the  extreme  varieties  of  pre-70  Jewish  thought.  He 
claims,  for  example,  that  “the  old  Pharisaic  belief  in  reward  and  punishment 
following  death  are  prominent  themes  in  the  parables  of  both  Jesus  and  the 
rabbis.”  Here  Young  is  misleading;  these  concepts  appear  in  1 Enoch  and 
many  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  — and  these  numerous  documents  are  certainly 
not  Pharisaic.  His  study  misses  the  parable  in  the  Apoayphon  of  Ezekiel,  which 
is  markedly  similar  to  Jesus’  parables,  especially  in  Epiphanius  (Haer  64.70, 
5-17)  but  not  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ( San  9ia,b),  Leviticus  Rabbah  4:5, 
and  the  Mekhilta  on  Exod  15:1.  His  bias  for  rabbinics  leads  him  to  claim  that 
“the  clear  parallels  to  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  found  in  rabbinic  literature.” 
WTiat  about  the  pictorial  images  in  the  apocalypses  and  the  form  of  the 
so-called  Parables  of  Enoch  (=  1 En  37-71)?  And  if  rabbinics  are  the  major 
source  for  understanding  Jesus’  time,  then  how  do  we  work  with  compositions 
he  admits  are  written  hundreds  of  years  after  the  first  century  A.D.?  Some- 
times Young’s  sources  are  dated;  for  example,  the  text  of  Aboth  is  that  of  a 
modern  synagogue  hymnbook  and  the  text  of  iQS  is  that  of  Licht,  which  is 
certainly  not  “the  critical  edition.” 

This  otherwise  excellent  book  is  full  of  texts  that  will  add  freshness  to  any 
preaching  based  on  Jesus’  parables.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  sound  herme- 
neutical advice:  “To  imagine  that  the  historical  Jesus  told  a parable  in  which 
he  himself  appears  as  the  great  treasure  accidentally  discovered,  or  the 
diligently  sought  pearl  of  great  price,  is  nonsense.”  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  attractive  illustrations  and  insights  that  will  enliven  a sermon;  for  example, 
“The  parables  of  Jesus  and  the  rabbis  are  filled  with  the  awe  of  God.”  I do  like 
one  somewhat  hidden  aspect  of  Young’s  book:  Early  Judaism  is  misrepre- 
sented if  Jesus  is  left  out  of  it,  and  the  “study  of  rabbinic  parables  is  not 
complete  without  consideration  of  the  Gospel  texts.” 

James  H.  Charlesworth 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Millar,  J.  Gary.  Now  Choose  Life : Theology  and  Ethics  in  Deuteronomy.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1998.  Pp.  216.  $24.00. 

Millar  starts  from  the  thesis  that  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  “the  ethical  decision  facing  Israel.”  His  hermeneutics  of  decision 
succeeds  in  making  sense  of  some  creative  tensions  inherent  in  the  theological 
structure  of  Deuteronomy.  Unlike  traditional  critical  scholars,  he  holds  two 
contrasting  views  of  the  land  (gift  and  task)  in  a creative  tension  by  having 
recourse  to  the  hermeneutics  of  decision.  “The  land  is  the  context  of  the 
covenantal  decision,  the  motivation  for  decision,  the  reward  for  decision  and 
even  the  yardstick  of  decision.”  Moreover,  he  offers  a good  corrective  to  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  both  the  opening  and  concluding  chapters  (1-4, 
27-34)  of  Deuteronomy,  which  “has  isolated  them  from  the  theological  and 
ethical  themes  of  the  rest  of  the  book,”  by  placing  them  within  the  herme- 
neutics of  decision.  Overall,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  Millar  transforms  the 
theology  of  Deuteronomy  into  the  ethics  of  Deuteronomy.  The  theology 
of  the  exodus  translates  into  an  ethic  of  equality  among  the  people  of  God. 
The  theology  of  God’s  sovereignty  translates  into  an  ethic  of  holiness.  The 
theology  of  the  land  translates  into  an  ethic  of  social  justice  and  righteousness. 

However,  despite  its  stated  goal  to  make  the  message  of  Deuteronomy 
ethically  relevant  to  the  affluent  Western  church  of  today,  this  book  devotes 
little  space  to  explicating  its  applicability  to  today’s  church  and  society.  The 
author  may  be  faulted  for  smoothing  over  “developments”  and  “discontinui- 
ties” discernible  in  the  ethical  instructions  of  Deuteronomy  by  ignoring  their 
diachronic  complexities.  This  weakness  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  his 
method  of  focusing  on  the  final  form  of  the  text.  Without  fully  considering 
the  diachronic  dimension  of  the  texts,  Millar  tends  to  subsume  the  variegated 
ethical  teachings  of  Deuteronomy  under  the  theology  of  grace.  In  a sense,  the 
author  is  claiming  that  Deuteronomy  is  not  talking  about  ethics  in  an  ultimate 
sense  but  about  the  triumph  of  grace  and  hope  over  the  ethical  failure  of 
human  nature  to  obey  the  commands  of  God.  He  fails  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  dialectical  dimension  of  grace  and  human  response  because  he  does 
not  situate  the  text  within  the  historical  context  of  the  original  audience.  His 
exegetical  analysis  of  chapter  30  would  have  been  much  more  effective  if  he 
had  positioned  the  chapter  within  the  historical  context  of  the  exilic  (or 
post-exilic)  audience.  The  ethical  pessimism  that  ultimately  all  merely  human 
efforts  to  make  godly  decisions  are  bound  to  fail  would  have  been  much  more 
painfully  true  of  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  audience  who  had  found  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  obey  the  commands  of  God.  The  author  should  have  been 
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more  attentive  to  a complex  interplay  of  ethical  optimism  and  ethical  pessi- 
mism. 


Hae  Kwon  Kim 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Gerald  H.  Anderson,  ed.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Christian  Missions.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999.  Pp.  845.  $50.00. 

Alore  than  a generation  has  passed  since  Stephen  Neill,  Gerald  Anderson, 
and  John  Goodwin  published  their  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  World 
Mission  (1971).  Though  this  volume  contained  a significant  number  of 
biographical  entries,  it  was  not  devoted  primarily  to  missionaries  and  it  has 
long  been  out  of  date.  In  some  respects,  the  Concise  Dictionary  was  an  update  of 
Edwin  M.  Bliss’  earlier  two  volumes,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  published  in 
1891.  Bliss’  work,  however,  suffered  from  additional  defects.  For  example,  he 
concentrated  primarily  on  North  American  Protestant  missionary  endeavors 
and  gave  even  less  attention  to  individual  missionaries  than  did  Neill,  Ander- 
son, and  Goodwin. 

This  new  dictionary,  besides  being  more  up  to  date,  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  missionary  biographies  — 2,388  of  them  ranging  in  length  from  100  to  500 
words.  The  articles  are  succinct,  but  they  are  not  truncated,  and  only  a few  do 
not  include  a list  of  sources  for  additional  study. 

Though  the  volume  is  huge  and  the  number  of  entries  is  larger  than  any 
other  collection  of  this  kind,  readers  should  be  aware  that  the  individuals 
included  represent  only  a token  of  the  estimated  ten  million  people  who  have 
been  directly  involved  in  Christian  missions  since  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  church.  Moreover,  the  editors  concentrate  too  much  on  Christian 
missions  and  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century— “the  great  century”  as 
Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  called  it.  Sixty  percent  of  the  articles  (1,434)  are 
devoted  to  this  period  as  compared  to  three  percent  (66)  to  the  first  eight 
hundred  years  of  Christian  history  and  ten  percent  (238)  to  the  twentieth 
century.  The  book,  nonetheless,  comprises  the  most  extensive  and  inclusive 
collection  ever  produced.  There  are  essays  devoted  to  missionaries  and  others 
involved  in  Christian  mission  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Anglican, 
Protestant,  Evangelical,  Pentecostal,  independent,  and  indigenous  churches. 

Edited  by  Gerald  Anderson,  longtime  director  of  the  Overseas  Alinistries 
Study  Center  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut— and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
1971  dictionary—  350  writers  from  forty- five  countries  contributed  articles  to 
this  current  volume.  The  final  selection  of  the  individual  subjects  was  made 
from  several  thousand  names  submitted  by  scores  of  mission  scholars  to  an 
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international  and  ecumenical  editorial  committee.  Unfortunately,  the  num- 
ber of  women  (280)  included  in  the  volume  is  limited  — an  omission  the 
editors  readily  concede,  and  no  less  regrettable  is  the  relatively  small  number 
of  Asians,  Africans,  and  Latin  Americans  (297)  included.  These  deficiencies, 
however,  are  not  the  fault  of  the  editor  or  the  editorial  committee,  and  they 
cannot  and  will  not  be  remedied  until  a great  deal  more  primary  research  is 
done  and  more  published  works  are  available  about  lesser  known  women  and 
non-Western  Christians  who  have  been  a part  of  the  world  missionary  effort. 

First  published  in  1998  in  hardback,  this  new  soft  cover  edition  contains 
several  corrections  and  sells  for  half  the  original  price.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
project  could  have  been  seriously  considered  except  for  being  underwritten  by 
the  Pew  Foundation.  Given  the  enormity  of  the  scope,  Gerald  Anderson  and 
Robert  T.  Coote,  the  associate  editor,  did  an  extraordinary  job  in  planning 
and  bringing  the  dictionary  to  fruition.  No  one  in  history,  as  far  as  I know,  has 
produced  anything  equal  to  this  comprehensive,  unique,  and  exceedingly 
valuable  collection  of  Christian  mission  biographies. 

Alan  Neely 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Aldredge-Clanton,  Jann.  Counseling  People  with  Cancer.  Louisville:  Westmin- 
ster John  Knox,  1998.  Pp.  157.  $17.95. 

Jann  Aldredge-Clanton,  in  her  compelling  book  Counseling  People  with 
Cancer , captures  the  high-stakes  drama  of  her  pastoral  work  in  recounting  an 
incident  with  “Marshall,”  a middle-aged  leukemia  patient.  Marshall  had  made 
it  known  that,  should  his  body  reject  a bone  marrow  transplant,  he  wanted  no 
effort  spared  to  save  his  life.  Later,  he  was  placed  on  a ventilator  due  to 
complications  from  the  transplant  but  seemed  continually  anxious  on  the 
machine.  After  five  weeks  the  ventilator  was  removed,  but  it  quickly  became 
evident  that  Marshall  would  need  it  again  to  survive.  However,  he  begged  his 
wife,  parents,  and  brother  not  to  put  him  back  on  the  machine.  He  told 
Aldredge-Clanton  that  he  believed  God  wanted  him  to  die:  “Do  you  believe  it 
is  wrong  for  me  to  give  up?”  he  asked  the  chaplain. 

Although  he  seemed  alert,  Marshall’s  family  wondered  whether  medica- 
tions were  clouding  his  ability  to  make  a rational  life-and-death  decision.  His 
brother  believed  that  God  could  use  the  ventilator  to  work  the  miracle  of 
healing  for  which  they  had  all  been  praying.  Aldredge-Clanton  herself  was 
caught  in  the  middle  of  this  excruciating  triangle.  Should  Marshall  be  made  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end? 
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After  talking  with  Aldredge-Clanton,  a consensus  finally  emerged  that 
Marshall  be  placed  back  on  the  ventilator.  As  it  turned  out  in  this  case,  the 
family  had  been  right:  Within  a year,  Marshall  had  fully  recovered  from  his 
leukemia,  with  no  memory  of  his  request  to  be  kept  off  the  ventilator.  If  in  this 
instance  the  patient’s  desires  alone  had  been  honored,  Marshall  would  have 
died  when  his  life  could  have  been  spared. 

It  is  for  such  harrowing  moments  as  these  that  seminarians,  pastors,  and 
chaplains  will  benefit  from  the  nuanced  wisdom  and  tenacious  history  with 
cancer  patients  of  Aldredge-Clanton,  Chaplain  Coordinator  at  the  Baylor 
University  Medical  Center  in  Dallas.  The  author  confidently  guides  pastoral 
caregivers  through  the  various  stages  and  rages  of  the  cancers  that  now  strike 
one  in  three,  and  kill  one  in  four,  Americans.  Successive  chapters  focus  on  the 
patient’s  initial  shock  of  diagnosis,  the  social  ostracism  of  cancer,  inevitable 
feelings  of  guilt  and  responsibility  (or  of  innocence  and  blame)  in  having 
acquired  the  disease,  consequences  of  bodily  disfigurement,  complexities  of 
decisions  regarding  treatment  options,  and  the  search  for  hope  even  in  the 
face  of  death.  (I  would  have  welcomed  additional  chapters  on  unique  issues  in 
working  with  children  with  cancer  and  with  young  children  of  cancer  patients, 
having  been  among  the  latter  once  myself.) 

Cancer,  for  Aldredge-Clanton,  is  the  dreaded  modern  “archetypal  symbol 
of  misfortune  and  death,”  its  victims  contemporary7  social  lepers  forced  into  a 
lifetime  of  endless  waiting.  Cancer  patients  wait  not  only  for  the  next  doctor’s 
appointment,  scan,  or  treatment  regimen,  but  also,  because  they  are  rarely 
pronounced  “cured,”  for  a possible  future  recurrence  of  their  disease.  They7 
experience  overwhelming  losses— of  parts  of  their  bodies,  future  plans,  pri- 
vacy7, certainty7  of  faith,  or  the  illusion  of  immortality.  Despite  this  waiting  and 
grief— or  because  of  it— Aldredge-Clanton  concludes,  quoting  Michael  Lemer, 
that  living  with  cancer  may  actually7  be  the  “Western  form  of  meditation,” 
providing  “the  only  opportunity7  for  people  to  slow7  down,  meditate  upon  their 
values,  and  review  their  lives.” 

The  competent  pastoral  caregiver  assists  precisely7  in  this  reflective  process, 
initially7  by7  simply7  encouraging  patients  to  tell  their  stories— to  the  caregiver 
but  also  among  supportive  groups  of  other  cancer  patients— and  then  by 
specifically  searching  out  and,  if  necessary7,  offering  alternatives  to  their 
prevailing,  but  usually  pre-reflective,  images  of  God.  The  book  abounds  in 
instructive  narratives  and  verbatim  segments  of  conversations  where  patients 
whose  previous  sacred  images  led  them  otherwise  to  despair  are  nudged  to 
consider  more  hopeful  possibilities— with  God  becoming,  say,  a Grand- 
mother, Mother  Eagle,  Friend,  Lover,  or  Eternal  Fire.  In  less  competent 
hands,  this  approach  could  devolv  e into  a caregiver’s  simply  shaping  God  into 
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whatever  image  conveniently  suggested  itself,  raising  questions  of  whether,  if 
God  can  be  everything,  God  is  finally  anything.  Although  her  theological 
approach  strikes  me  as  essentially  anti-essential,  this  would  not  stop  me  from 
wanting  a pastor  like  Aldredge-Clanton  at  my  side  should  I someday  find 
myself  numbered  among  the  one  in  three. 

Robert  C.  Dykstra 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Bregman,  Lucy.  Beyond  Silence  and  Denial:  Death  and  Dying  Reconsidered. 
Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1999.  Pp.  201.  $18.00. 

North  Americans  have  moved  beyond  silence  and  denial  in  terms  of  death 
and  dying.  That  is  the  contention  of  Lucy  Bregman,  Professor  of  Religion  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia.  She  gives  us  a well-packed  book  that  lays 
out  and  criticizes  the  advocacy  groups  that  got  us  where  we  are.  Specifically, 
she  focuses  on  the  death-awareness  movement  and  examines  its  language  and 
imagery  about  death  in  order  to  see  how  it  has  influenced  our  Christian  ways 
of  encountering  death. 

Bregman  begins  her  study  by  describing  the  various  ways  in  which  death 
has  been  perceived  and  related  to  in  the  Christian  church.  She  concludes  that 
much  of  its  imagery  is  from  the  faith  of  the  past  and  that  therefore  we  need  to 
remap  the  landscape  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  own  emerging  understanding  of 
death.  This  brings  her  to  the  watchword  of  the  book,  which  is  also  the 
watchword  of  the  death  awareness  movement,  namely,  that  “death  is  natural.” 

The  naturalness  of  death,  as  seen  by  the  death-awareness  movement,  is  not 
simply  a biological  observation.  It  is  a philosophical  assumption  about  our 
relation  to  nature,  where  nature  is  “a  harmonious  ordered  system”  in  which 
we  can  find  fulfillment,  relatively  in  terms  of  actualizing  our  own  inner  selves 
and  ultimately  in  terms  of  dying  our  own  death.  This  understanding  of 
ourselves  allows  the  death-awareness  movement  to  go  beyond  denial  and  to 
declare  that  death  is  indeed  a part  of  life.  Bergman  carefully  draws  out  the 
contributions  of  this  approach,  but  she  also  finds  major  flaws  with  it.  It  focuses 
on  individual  growth  and  does  not  recognize  that  my  way  of  both  living  and 
dying  may  put  me  in  conflict  with  other  self-actualizing  people. 

If  the  death-awareness  movement  tries  to  get  us  beyond  denial,  it  also  tries 
to  overcome  the  consequences  of  what  Bregman  calls  the  medicalization  of 
death.  Chaplains  and  other  health  care  professionals  will  be  especially  drawn 
to  this  discussion.  The  author  focuses  on  isolation  and  loss  of  moral  authority 
as  primary  characteristics  of  medicalized  death  and  deals  with  various  “strate- 
gies of  protest”  that  stand  against  this  depersonalization. 
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Death  is  natural.  To  the  death-awareness  movement  that  means  that  death 
is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  loss.  Bregman  does  not  buy  into  this  reduction- 
ism,  but  within  it  she  shows  that  the  same  psychological  sciences  that  have 
reduced  death  to  grief  have  shown  that  grief  work  is  a complex  and  prolonged 
process.  At  this  point,  I struggle  with  a grief  of  my  own.  The  parameters  of  a 
review  do  not  allow  me  to  follow  Bregman  as  she  offers  an  insightful  look  at 
issues  such  as  the  death  of  the  other  vs.  the  death  of  the  self,  the  theologian’s 
neglect  of  the  mourning  process,  and  the  tendency  of  the  death-awareness 
movement  to  encourage  families  to  create  mourning  rituals  of  their  own. 

As  a conclusion  to  her  study,  Bregman  devotes  two  informative  chapters  to 
what  is  missing  in  the  contemporary  death-awareness  literature.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  the  positive  and  negative  consequences  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  death  as  judgment  and  punishment  in  the  current  literature.  The 
second  chapter  focuses  on  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  afterlife  in  the 
death-awareness  movement  and  suggests  that  the  issue  has  reappeared  in  the 
literature  of  near-death  experiences. 

Bregman  is  a perceptive  and  careful  scholar.  And  she  is  right.  It  is  time  to 
take  a critical  look  at  the  current  literature  on  death  and  to  assess  its  value  for 
our  Christian  understanding  of  death.  Bregman  offers  a full-course  meal,  but 
for  my  money  she  satiates  my  appetite  more  in  the  critical  look  than  she  does 
in  the  assessment  for  our  faith. 

LeRoy  Aden 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia 


Schweiker,  William.  Power,  Value , and  Conviction-.  Theological  Ethics  in  the 
Postmodern  Age.  Cleveland:  Pilgrim.  1998.  Pp.  214.  $19.95. 

According  to  Schweiker,  our  age  is  animated  by  two  closely  related 
contemporary  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  human  freedom  is  constrained  by 
morality.  To  be  good  is  to  be  a certain  kind  of  person,  rather  than  oneself. 
The  second  contemporary  assumption  breaks  the  oppression  of  morality  by 
claiming  that  “moral  values  are  human  inventions,  and  thus  social  construc- 
tions.” Amoral  “antirealism”  removes  all  impediments  to  the  limitless  project 
of  self-making.  We  make  values  just  as  we  make  pancakes  in  the  morning. 
“Would  you  like  a little  magnanimity  writh  your  waffles,  sir?” 

Schweiker  expresses  “utter  agreement  with  the  moral  passion  of  antireal- 
ism.” The  desire  to  create  maximum  space  for  self-making  strikes  him  as  an 
indispensable  gain.  “To  deny  human  beings  the  capacity  of  value-creation 
through  action  is  to  deny  them  the  most  basic  form  of  dignity.”  However,  he 
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has  a worry.  If  we  say  that  moral  values  are  made  rather  than  discerned, 
created  rather  than  discovered,  we  run  the  risk  of  endorsing  Nietzsche’s  view 
that  morality  is  a creature  of  power. 

Schweiker  wants  all  the  good  postmodern  freedom,  but  he  does  not  want 
the  depthless  Nietzschean  nihilism.  These  two  wants  define  the  book  as  a 
whole.  As  he  puts  the  matter,  “The  problem  for  ethics  is  to  outline  a moral 
vision  that  endorses  the  centrality  of  freedom  in  human  existence  without 
making  power  morally  basic.”  In  other  words,  the  “problem  for  ethics”  is  to 
turn  up  enough  moral  realism  to  allay  Nietzschean  anxieties,  but  not  enough 
to  overturn  the  “centrality  of  freedom.”  This  Schweiker  attempts  to  do  both 
philosophically  and  theologically. 

Philosophically,  Schweiker  advances  a “hermeneutical  realism”  that  has  the 
courage  to  “think  dialectically.”  The  hermeneutical  realism  amounts  to  a 
version  of  one  of  St.  Thomas’  Five  Ways.  We  measure  things  as  good  and 
better.  Our  measuring  presupposes  an  absolute  measure  of  goodness.  If  our 
measures  or  judgments  are  real  and  not  arbitrary,  then  the  absolute  measure 
must  exist.  So,  if  we  think  “hermeneutically”  and  reflect  upon  what  we  do 
when  we  make  moral  judgments,  we  can  see  that  our  particular  affirmations  of 
moral  value  take  place  against  a horizon  of  value.  Just  this  appeal  to  a 
“horizon”  allows  Schweiker  to  “think  dialectically.”  Our  particular  moral 
judgments  are  guided  by  metaphors,  basic  ideas,  and  symbols,  and  we  should 
acknowledge  these  as  cultural  constructions.  In  this  way,  the  “horizon” 
provides  moral  realism,  while  the  determinate  moral  judgments  we  make,  and 
the  cultural  elements  that  shape  our  judgments,  are  properly  seen  as  human 
creations.  The  moral  realism,  thus  understood,  poses  no  threat  to  human 
freedom.  Thus,  Schweiker  defines  “the  Supreme  ethical  good”  as  “mora/ 
integrity."  The  supreme  good  has  no  particular  content.  It  involves  exercising 
one’s  moral  freedom  under  the  guiding  conviction  that  moral  values,  in 
general,  are  real,  although  no  particular  moral  judgments  attain  that  reality. 

Schweiker  wisely  rejects  a theological  focus  on  Christ  and  revelation.  The 
determinate  tradition  of  apostolic  teaching  places  far  too  much  pressure  on 
human  freedom.  Instead,  his  theological  reflection  has  to  do  with  “God  and 
God  alone.”  At  this  level  of  abstraction,  what  apostolic  Christianity  actually 
teaches  fades  to  irrelevance,  and  Schweiker  can  simply  make  theological 
pronouncements.  In  this  way,  moral  consequences  can  be  carefully  managed, 
and  human  freedom  can  be  preserved.  For  example,  the  “conceptual  analysis 
of  the  symbol”  God  yields  the  following  postmodern  kenosis : “ ‘God’  specifies 
for  Christians  the  divine  reality  as  ultimate  power  limiting  itself  in  order  to 
respect  and  enhance  finite  existence.”  In  other  words,  God  so  loved  the  world 
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that  He  got  out  of  the  way  so  that  things  could  develop  according  to  the 
principles  of  their  own  integrity.  Elsewhere,  the  focus  on  “God  and  God 
alone”  allows  Schweiker  to  shift  from  the  submissive  imitatio  Christ i to  a 
properly  self-creating  imitatio  Dei.  Instead  of  doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  “we 
now  have  a symbolism  of  the  human  as  creator  and  traveler  of  worlds.”  To 
imitate  God  entails  having  the  courage  to  be  the  source  of  values.  Schweiker 
makes  the  same  move  in  his  rejection  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s  “revelational- 
ism.”  Against  the  restrictive  dangers  of  discipleship,  Schweiker  offers  a faith 
that  amounts  to  good  old-fashioned,  “openness  to  being,”  an  affirmation  of 
“the  worth  of  contingent  reality.” 

This  is  a book  for  postmodern  seekers  who  lack  the  courage  and  cruelty  to 
be  thoroughgoing  Nietzscheans,  but  who  are  wary  of  any  encroachment  upon 
the  presumptive  power  and  creative  freedom  of  the  human  person.  In  other 
words,  this  is  a book  for  someone  who  wants  to  believe  that  there  really  is  a 
moral  bottom  line,  but  nobody  needs  to  change  his  or  her  life.  To  be  sure, 
Schweiker  repeats  the  “imperative  of  responsibility”  over  and  over  again  in 
this  book:  “In  all  actions  and  relations  respect  and  enhance  the  integrity  of  life 
before  God.”  But  like  “God  and  God  alone,”  the  imperative  is  sufficiently 
abstract  and  vague  to  pose  no  threat  to  our  freedom.  “Hermeneutical 
realism”  can  play  upon  such  an  imperative,  making  appropriate  room  for 
“creative  moral  action.”  “Dialectical  thinking”  can  conjure  conditions  under 
which  what  we  want  to  do  dovetails  with  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  upshot  is 
postmodernism  with  a happy  face.  We  will  all  be  moral  realists  in  our  hearts, 
even  as  we  continue  to  act  as  Nietzscheans. 


R.  R.  Reno 
Creighton  University 
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